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Written for Tur INLAND PRINTER. | did not grow at all, whereas it had been estimated large 
FROM A DISAPPOINTED AMATEUR. profits were assured. He soon borrowed money, and 
BY W. E. P. bought a first-class quarto rotary, and then found that. 


HE writer is an interested and careful reader and | he must borrow more money to buy type and material. 
T student of your journal, and has read all of the | He had no trouble in getting plenty of work and had no 
articles upon Amateurs and Amateurism, and looked | trouble in borrowing plenty of money. He was an apt 
over the reduced fac simile specimens of amateur work | scholar, and, in fact, the seven years’ experience has 
published by you for the past two years. Much has | made him quite a printer. He has outstripped two com- 
been written against the amateur, and a little been said | petitors of thirty-five. years experience, and others not 
in his favor. Will you listen to a few words by the | established soe long, five in all, and to day has the best 
amateur himself? Seven years ago the writer decided | job office in this city, and the best run of work, also a 
to go into the printing business. ‘To be sure he had no | plant of $5,000, including two rotary presses and a 
money and no experience, but he had a taste for the | cylinder, run by steam, and employs five hands. And 
work, and could learn. He had owned a small card | yet he is of all men most miserable. He went into the 
press when a boy of thirteen years. He had never |} printing business under as favorable circumstances as 
owned a composing stick, but had set up a line in his | any amateur ever did, and went in to make money; he 
fingers, and had tightened it between two pieces of wood | saw or thought he saw heaps of gold in it. He has 
and printed cards. This is all he knew about printing | shown that he is now beyond amateurism in his work. 
when he decided to start an office for the purpose of | His customers are the leading banks, factories and 
earning a livelihood. He was nineteen years of age, | merchants; but after seven years of intelligent striv- 
and had a good common school education. Here he | ing to overcome an amateur’s difficulties, and after toil- 
had the advantage of most amateurs, who are generally | ing literally day and night, he has nothing to show but a 
younger and without education. He had good taste; | mass of debts that are daily threatening to ruin his 
he had a wide acquaintance, but as to practical knowl- | reputation and good name, and nothing to console him 
edge of the business, he had none, and in this respect | but the vain wish that he had entered a good office seven 
was on an equal footing with all other amateur printers. | years ago as an apprentice and learned the art thor- 
His first order was for 10,000 envelopes to be printed in | oughly, under competent, practical instructors. With 
the corner. He speaks the truth. He set up the job | the love that he has for the work, and natural taste, he 
with the opening in the stick sowards him, and when the | might have been free from debt and earning a good liv- 
job was locked up, and an impression taken of it, 7 ead | ing as foreman or journeyman. After seven years of 
backwards. Still holding the stick in the same awkward | suffering experience, he now says to all amateurs— 
way, he set it over with the nicks the other way, and | ‘drop it now.”” You will never earn enough to save a 
had conquered the difficulty. He called in the services | cent out of your work. If you love the work, study it 
of a defunct amateur, who knew a little more than he | under intelligent instruction by entering a good office as 
did, and learned from him how to hold a stick, and how | an apprentice and work hard to learn your trade well. 
to place the furniture on all sides of the form so that | At the end of four years you will see that printing is a 
in locking it would not bind. He learned rapidly and | fine art, and you will probably see that you had better 
got many orders, the outfit, consisting of a small lever | work along awhile as journeyman until you have saved 
press and about $100 worth of second-hand type and | enough money to start yourself well in a business of 
material. ‘The writer soon found that more work could | your own; or perhaps a foremanship will open to you, 
be obtained than he could do and he must enlarge. He | when if you prove capable you may be taken in as partner 
was considerably surprised to find that the bank account | in a good, established business, or you may find out that 
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you have no capacity as a business man and financier 
(few men have) and wisely conclude to spend your 
days as an honest workman. In either event you will 
accomplish more in the same time than is possible to the 
smartest amateur that ever lived. You have no hope in 
amateurism, my boys. You are demoralizing yourselves 
and a noble trade, and failure is sure. All that the 
writer has accomplished is to partially teach himself a 
trade at the cost of seven years time and a number of 
thousand dollars indebtedness. The trade could have 
been better learned in four years as an apprentice, with- 
out the additional cost of the indebtedness-—saying 
nothing of the enormous amount of care and worry. 
If you are printing for amusement, you might better be 
out in the pure air, drinking in health with the amuse- 
ment. If you think it is educational, you might better 
read the daily papers. If you expect to make money 
you are doomed to disappointment. Give it up for your 
own sakes. All this he says, and could say much more 
to his amateur friends; but why more, Mr. Editor? It 
is but a testimony. May the advice be taken, for it is 


good. 
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JOURNALS AND JOURNALISTS. 


BY GUSTAV BOEHM, 


I.—ANCIENT NEWSPAPERS. 

WHAT IS THE OBJECT OF JOURNALISM—VARIOUS OPINIONS—SO SAYS 
THE PURIST, SO THE HISTORIAN—THE REAL ORIGIN OF THE 
PRESS—THE METHODS OF THE GREEKS, THE JEWS AND THE 
ROMANS — SPECIAL REPORTS IN ANCIENT ROME — CCELIUS 
REPORTS TO CICERO—THE ROMAN ‘‘ACTA”—A NUMBER OF 
EXAMPLES TRANSLATED FROM THE ORIGINAL TEXT — COMPARI- 
SON BETWEEN THE ‘‘ ACTA DIURNA’’ AND MODERN DAILIES. 
HE question, what is the real use of newspapers? 

ii will obviously create a smile of pity, a shrug of 

the shoulders of the modern journalist. Still, I hold 

that this question is not at all such a settled affair as our 
modern citizen desires to make believe. ‘The answer to 
it — upon trial — will result in as many varying opinions 
as various persons are addressed. The publisher will 
insist that the object of journalism is to make money, to 
accumulate wealth, and that in a hurry as well as in 
large proportions, and I cannot deny him the right of 
such an opinion, at least in a moderate, respectable 
degree, although there are millions of people who abso- 
lutely indulge in the insane belief that the publisher who 
invests a thousand or thousands of dollars in newspaper 
enterprise has absolutely no moral right to expect any 
pecuniary return for his risk ; that the demand upon his 
capital to bear him such interest is an immoral supposi- 
tion which he must not cherish by any means. News- 
papers, they claim, are published in the interest of 
humanity, and the people at large must be above the 
dirty tricks of business enterprise. God bless these 
purists who willingly permit gambling at the bourse while 
they deny the publisher the right to earn his living. It 
is a consolation to the modern aspirant that the adver- 


tising columns of our large newspapers, and also — sud 





rosa — the editorial paragraphs and art criticisms, teach 
us constantly different. ‘‘ Charity begins at home” is 
a true and delightful proverb, and would it not be 
inhumane to insist that the publisher and his family 
ought to go to the poorhouse ‘‘for moral purposes” ? 
I think so. 

But, continuing the investigation, we next interview 
the historian. This worthy individual of future value 
shrugs his shoulders, with a similar pitiful smile upon his 
dried-up lips, when we talk to him of the great schemes 
and projects engineered by our great dailies, tell him of 
the millions at stake, the many thousand miles of rail at 
the mercy of modern newspaper-grit, as if he wished to 
say, ‘* Poor, miserable, mortal, pitiable, petty existence! 
What is all this talk for, what are all these millions at 
stake, these miles of rail, these boastful enterprises, the 
Suez canal and north pole expeditions included? What is 
the value of a minute in the everlasting rotary of time? 
It is in the interest of history that newspapers are pub- 
lished and of value; all other interests, commercial, 
general or individual must fade into mere wothingness 
compared with the historical value of the newspaper 
press.” 

I could add a dozen or a hundred more opinions 
about the real worth of journals and journalists, each of 
them conflicting with one and all, but I am satisfied with 
having set the ball rolling, leaving it to the readers of 
this essay to cajole their own pet idea about the subject, 
and continue themselves with the aid of Ariadne’s thread, 
the beginning of which I have with pleasure pressed in 
their hands, through the labyrinth of opinions about the 
why and wherefore of modern newspaper publications. 
I personally would condense all these opinions into two, 
taking it for granted that the object of preserving facts 
and happenings is either to save them for future reference 
or to distribute the knowledge of same for the benefit of 
the present. Whether this benefit is of a commercial, 
art, or any other character, must be considered under 
a subdivision of the discussion, and has nothing to do 
with the original question. Different people had differ- 
ent means of preserving their opinions, and the stretch 
from the simple monument during the times of the 
patriarchs to the hieroglyphs, historical pictures and 
inscriptions upon the walls of Assyrian and Egyptian 
temples and mausoleums is not a short one! and how 
distant again is the way, how laborious the travel, from 
this period to the news engraved on stone, wood and 
wax, and from hence to the triumph of human genius, 
the invention of the printers’ art, and, further, the intro- 
duction of iron steam presses, the electric telegraph, the 
telephone and the phonograph. 

The manner and methods of preserving facts are 
different with various peoples. History teaches us 
that the Greeks’ method varied from that of the Romans, 
and then again from that of the Jews. While the 
Greeks had no regular system in preserving facts, we 
learn that such was the case with the Israelites at the 
time of the kings and thereafter, and more prominent 
yet was this with the Romans, and we may rightfully 
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suggest that the Roman ac/a must be considered the 
source of modern journalism, that these acta urbis, acta 
urbana, acta populi, or acta popult Romani diurna, as 
they were titled, have the germ out of which in course of 
centuries developed the modern newspaper in its gigan- 
tic dimensions. The very first of the aca was pub- 
lished —if we may say so—in the interest of the state. 
Some historians express the opinion that it was an insti- 
tution introduced under the reign of Julius Cesar; 
others place the time of its introduction about seventy 
years before the Cesarean period, at the end of the cleri- 
cal annals. A fact proven by document is that Julius 
Cesar first ordered the proceedings of the senate as well 
as the happenings among the people to be collected and 
published. ‘Through a letter from Ccelius to Cicero, we 
learn that special reports were at that time already intro- 
duced. Ceelius writes from the Province Cilicia to 
Cicero: ‘I have taken special care to inform you of 
everything that occurs in Rome. It takes very much 
time to observe all, much more so to collect and _pre- 
serve it. You find all senatorial edicts, real happenings 
and rumors in my report. Should the character of the 
same not suit you, please inform me in order that I may 
not spend money for collecting reports which prove to 
be inconvenient to you. Should anything of importance 
happen in the Republic, the reporting of which may be 
above the limit of my laborers (reporters), I will attend 
to it personally.” 

To show the character of the acta diurna, 1 will 
translate a number of these papers from the original text 
and let them follow here. 

A. 

Under the consuls D. Junius Silanus and L. Murena, August 
rr (64 B'C.): 
early in the morning at the temple of Castor and calls a meeting of 


Facts reported by Murena.— Murena sacrifices 


the senate at the Pompeian Curie.—Silanus accompanied by his 
suite, defended before G. Cornificius, Sextus Ruscius from the 
Municipium Lavinum, who has been accused of assault by L. 
Torquatus, jr. Defendant was found not guilty by 4o votes, while 
20 were for guilty.—A riot occurred in the Holy street between the 
laborers of Clodius Pulcher and the slaves of T. Annius.—A quar- 
rel (here is an omission in the original).—A senatorial resolution 
was passed releasing the heirs of the Aerarians from the penalty 
with which the latter were assessed.—A thunderstorm raged 
toward noon. An oak tree on the heights of the Argiletum was 
struck by lightning. 
B: 

29th of August.—The funeral of the Vestalian maid, Metella 
Pia, took place ; her remains were deposited in the family vault of 
her ancestors, situate in the Aurelian street.—The censors have 
given out the contract to rebuild the roof of the ‘‘ Aiusloquens " at 
a price of 25,000 sesterciae.-G. Hortensius delivered a speech 
before the people yesterday, treating of the Censur and the Allo- 
brogian war.—The followers of L. Sergius create disturbances in 
Etruria.— The innkeeper ‘‘To the 3 booths” was killed in the 
public street by Thracian gladiators. 

C; 

C.’Popilius Laenas, C. Decimius and Hortilius were appointed 
ambassadors to the courts of Syria and Egypt to induce the ending 
of the war between these powers.— The ambassadors sacrificed a 
young bull to the penates of the Roman people in presence of a 
number of relatives and clients in the temple of Castor. 


These three examples, picked at random out of the 
historical material at hand, may suffice to prove that these 
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forerunners of war, sensational dailies, were not at all as 
dry as most people are apt to believe. ‘hey did not fill 
a large number of pages with a large number of columns 
and a still larger number of eyesight-ruining .letters: 
The imaginative-space man would have had very small 
chances to allow his feelings to glitter in beautiful 
thoughts, instigated by the expectation of so and so 
many inches or feet of paid nonsense. ‘They were brief 
and to the point; and I have an innermost feeling that 
they contained facts, and nothing but facts. They were 
certainly newsy, in the modern sense of the word, and 
thus filled the first and foremost intention and main 
quality of allnewspaperdom tothe brim. History there- 
fore cannot deny to these documents, which were intended 
to preserve and make known the news of the day, the 
denomination ‘‘newspapers,”’ although their classification 
may not be exactly in the vein of the learned searcher — 
and in accord with the view which the masses have 
acquired of the newspaper, while striving to remain on 


top of the bulky paper mass of our great dailies. 
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STEREOTYPING. 
NO. IV BY CARL SCHRAUBSTADTER, JR. 
N this and in the succeeding articles an attempt will be 
| made to give directions for working the papier-maché 
process of stereotyping. 

Perhaps in no one branch of the printing industry are 
there so many different ideas. ‘The writer will endeavor 
to carefully explain each step wherever necessary, giving 
his reasons for proceeding as he does. He may omit 
some things which others consider essential, and unjustly 
condemn methods and recipes which he has not thor- 
oughly tested, and if such errors are made, the profes- 
sional reader will be asked to consider that at present 
there is not a single text book giving practical directions 
how to exercise the art, and that since many stereotypers 
jealously guard their procedures, it is impossible to try 
them all and ascertain their relative values. 

On no one point do stereotypers lay so much stress, 
and take so many precautions to avoid publicity of their 
recipe, as on their paste. Scarcely two are alike. While 
it cannot be denied that, as in every material, there are 
various grades, the writer believes that this matter is not 
as important as is generally to be supposed. He has 
seen excellent matrices, giving good casts and quite a 
number of them, made of a paste composed wholly of 
flour and water, while with other complicated receipts, 
containing as many as a dozen ingredients, less perfect 
results were achieved. ‘The following directions will 
enable the beginner to make a paste which will answer 
every purpose. In the next article, the subject will be 
treated more fully, different recipes being given, together 
with remarks upon their nature and that of each of the 
ingredients. 

Procure an earthenware bowl or tin pan which will 
hold about one gallon. ‘lo avoid danger of burning or 
lumping the paste, it should be made in a vessel placed 
in a water-bath, similar in construction to an ordinary 
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glue pot. Most vessels of this description on the market 
are too deep to be conveniently utilized for paste-making. 
If a suitable one cannot be procured, purchase two ordin- 
ary dishpans, one about fourteen and the other about 
sixteen inches in diameter. Lay three pieces of clean 
brick or similar substance, one-half inch or an inch 
thick, and of an even thickness, in the bottom of the 
larger pan, and place the smaller pan upon them. Into 
opposite sides of the larger pan drill holes just beneath 
the top rim, and bend two pieces of telegraph wire into 
the shape of the hooks A A, as shown below, which 
represents a reduced cross-section of the apparatus. 
When brought down they will prevent the water on the 
exterior of the pan from forcing it up, and they can be 
instantly released when it is desired to lift out the pan. 
Place the pans into position as shown in the illustration, 


fill about two-thirds of the 
e® \ _—_ 


space between them with 

















water, and remove the in- 





side pan. Now add about 





three pints water and apply 
heat. Weigh off two and one-half ounces flour, three 
and one-half ounces starch, and one-half ounce pulver- 
ized alum, and place them in the bowl. Measure off 
one pint cold water, pour a little upon the starch and 
flour, being careful to add barely sufficient to allow the 
lumps to be broken. This can best be accomplished 
with a long-handled tinned-iron spoon, as sold by all 
tinners. It is also the best instrument for stirring the 
paste. When the lumps are thoroughly broken add the 
rest of the water, and stir the mixture well. It will then 
be about the consistency of cream. Now measure off 
one quart of the hot water (it should not be boiling) and 
pour it into the bowl, stirring the contents in the mean- 
time. Allow the mixture to settle for a few moments and 
then pour back into the pan, which should be placed 
within the other and hooked down. 

Heat should now be applied so as to make the water 
in the outer pan boil, the contents of the smaller pan 
being meanwhile constantly stirred. Formation of the 
paste will be observed by the mass becoming thick and 
more transparent. When it has changed from its dull 
yellowish color to a pearly translucent white it should be 
removed and allowed to cool. Into the bowl, which has 
previously been washed, weigh off four ounces of the 
best floated gilder’s whiting, add just sufficient water 
to make a thick mortar, and thoroughly break up 
the lumps. Add sufficient cold water to make one 
pint, stir thoroughly and then pass through a fine sieve 
(meshes about one hundred to the square inch) into the 
contents of the smaller pan. Stir thoroughly with the 
spoon and pass the mixture through a sieve. This need 
not be so fine as the one above mentioned. A Hunter’s 
or similar sifter with tolerably fine meshes will be found 
the most convenient. The paste maker may save time 
by mixing his whiting with the flour and starch at the 
beginning, adding about three half-pints of water, passing 
it through a fine sieve into the pan. In this case care 
should be taken that sufficient water is afterwards added 





to make two quarts. This paste will not become trans- 
lucent at any point, and it is therefore more difficult to 
ascertain when the paste is finished, but a very little 
experience will enable the maker to determine this. 
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A TRADE SCHOOL FOR PRINTERS. 
BY A. H. M. 

HE need of a technical school for printers is perhaps 
T greater at this time than ever before, as a result of 
the tendency for apprentices to graduate as specialists 
— that is, not graduate as journeymen printers, but jour- 
neymen rule-twisters, journeymen lock-ups, journeymen 
make-ups, type-stickers, and so on. Whena man is left 
for any length of time at any one branch of a business, 
it is reasonable to suppose that he will become an adept 
at that branch, but how much must he realize it detracts 
from his value to be unable to turn his hand to advant- 
age to other work when called upon to do so. Employ- 
ers are ever seeking for what are called ‘all-around 


’ 


printers,”’ and find the supply far short of the demand. 
In all large establishments the best results are obtained 
by having different sets of men confined to particular or 
department work —such as blank-book, tariff, fancy, 
general commercial work, etc., and as the business in 
any of these branches falls off it is necessary to use the 
compositors in the departments in which it continues 
brisk 


‘«switched,”’ as it were, from one job to another, to 





and the more qualified a workman is to be 


facilitate matters, the greater is his value to his employer 
and the less an object of worry and annoyance to the 
foreman in the economy and management of the office. 
The apprentice falls into the hands of one of these com- 
panionships, and if he is not unusually energetic, he 
continues at one line of work, and when the business 
slackens, and his journeymen companions are appointed 
to help at some other branch of the trade, whatever clear- 
ing up and distributing is to be done comes to his share 
as assistant to the dead-stone man, and thus we have, as 
before said, the graduated specialist. 

This is but a phase of the manner in which an appren- 
tice neglects his opportunities, and the foreman finds it 
interferes with his convenience in arranging the work in 
the office to consider the instruction of apprentices. ‘The 
number of journeymen printers who would feel confident 
in accepting the offer of a situation as foreman in an 
office, is comparatively small; and it is notorious that 
many foremen would be at much disadvantage if the 
advice and the benefit of the knowledge of some of the 
workmen were denied them, inasmuch as they have not 
that complete theoretical knowledge of the trade in all 
its branches that their position demands. 

The British Typographia is doing a great work in 
advancing both theoretical and practical instruction in 
the printing trade in various cities in England and Scot- 
land, and it is something new for American printers to 
follow in the wake of those of another nation—being the 
first to adopt anything that tends to advance the interests 
of the craft— but of the utility of technical schools they 
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seem to have no knowledge, when nearly all the trades 
have them in successful operation, and they are by no 
means confined to the instruction of apprentices. 

The great variety of work that comes to a country 
office gives the apprentice opportunities to get an insight 
into all the branches of the printing business; and of the 
printers who stand at the head of their trade today the 
great majority have graduated from country offices. 

It is self-evident that a technical school for printers 
would obviate this difficulty in large cities; and appren- 
tices having the various processes of the trade patiently 
and systematically explained to them would have an 
increased interest and a greater desire for excellence. 
The theoretical knowledge acquired at such a school 
would be of such value to the employer and the appren- 
tice as to be beyond estimating, almost; but reflection on 
the subject opens up so many points of advantage to 
accrue that they will suggest themselves better to the 
minds of the reader than. the endeavor to enumerate 
them here would do. 

The last annual report of the Manchester (England) 
Technical School states that the letterpress printing 
class was attended by fifty-eight students, which is 
encouraging, when it is assumed that the attendance is 
purely voluntary, and that the students are not employed 
in the printing business, but are students in the general 
acceptation of the term. 

The lack of authentic data in regard to trade schools 
for printers precludes any exposition of the methods 
taken to assure the success that has attended their 
inauguration ; but the securing of a promise of some few 
practical printers to explain to a class of apprentices the 
technique of their craft would be a guarantee of a con- 
tinued growth that, fostered by the assistance of the 
employers and of the union, would be a source of 
economy to the one in securing well-drilled apprentices 
and a source of strength to the other in the graduating 
of competent and sound-principled journeymen. 
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SLURRING ON PLATEN PRESSES. 


BY ALTON B. CARTY. 

\ K J HAT pressman has not had trouble with his 

platen presses at some time or other slurring. 
I remember recently reading an article under the above 
caption which attributed slurring to one of the following 
causes: <A springy form, loose tympan, improperly ad- 
justed grippers or fingers, or some weakness in the 
machine. I have found that slurring is most frequently 
due to loose screws in the small pieces that hold on the 
finger bar, and which caused an unsteady movement of 
the fingers, thereby crowding the blank sheet against the 
gauge pins or bulging it near the fingers. If the slurring 
was not stopped by tightening the screws I always over- 
came the difficulty in the following manner: After set- 
ting the fingers and otherwise having prepared the job 
ready for running, I pasted a large piece of four-ply card- 
board on the fingers, allowing it to extend from one 
finger to the other, and fully two inches above and below 





the job to be printed, of course cutting out places for 
the gauge pins. ‘The board was made secure by pasting 
over the ends of the board and around the fingers a stout 
piece of manila paper. When the paste was dry I took 
a light impression upon the pasteboard and cut out all the 
printed matter, leaving the edge of the board protrude 
into blank spaces and between lines. I then got several 
large corks and cut them into slices a quarter of an inch 
thick and pasted them on the side of pasteboard toward 
the form, so they would bear upon the furniture in the 
chase. It stopped the slurring. I was frequently 
troubled with slurring when printing four-page book 
forms, but by pasting a strip of four-ply board from 
one finger to the other between the pages and sticking 
on, the corks I overcame the trouble. On open forms 
slurring can be frequently stopped by cutting out blank 
places on the tympan sheet, thus letting out any air that 
might be imprisoned therein. Of course it is absolutely 
necessary to see that the fingers have a positive bearing 
against the platen, the clamps in good condition and 
the press otherwise all right, else you are losing time by 
trying to stop the slurring. When you are troubled with 
slurring try the corks as above directed, and I feel satis- 
fied you will say the recipe is worth a year’s subscription 
to THE INLAND PRINTER. 
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ADVERTISING RATES. 

BY JAK. 

ERMIT us to say a few words on this important sub- 
p ject. It is an indisputable fact that if you have an 
article of marketable valuable it is comparatively easy 
to find a buyer for it. Why does not the same rule 
apply to newspapers? Why should your foreign adver- 
tiser and patent medicine man have lower rates than your 
home patrons? ‘Take a majority of the papers, especially 
country papers, and you will see nothing but patent 
medicine plates, at the rate of about $20 or $25 per 
column. Would the proprietors sell the same space to 
one of their home advertisers? Most assuredly not; the 
idea would be simply ruination to them to do so. I 
have in my mind a daily paper which inserts patent 
medicine advertisements, but let me tell you this: they 
pay just the same rate as any other advertisement in the 
same position. Not long since an advertising agent 
struck the office about 9:30 A.M. and began talking busi- 
ness. After getting the rates, he said, ‘*‘ Pooh! that’s all 
right, I know, but you don’t expect to get them.” The 
captain replied that they either got the rates and the 
advertisement or neither. ‘The agent talked till 12, when 
(as there was no sign of an agreement) he was informed 
it was dinner time. About 3 p.M. he came in again and 
argued until 6. Next morning he was there again at 8, 
and at 9:30 he signed a contract for one year for a good 
large space at exactly the same rates as he could have 
had the day before. ‘Those who have met an agent 
before can imagine the arguments he used, and as he had 
been in business for twenty years, and being a good 


talker, they were legion.. The cause was, the publisher 
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had space to sell which he knew the exact value of, there- 
fore he was bound to get a fair price for it. 

Free advertising is also another bane of the pub- 
lisher’s life. Make a rule and stick to it and you will 
gain more than you lose. ‘The paper I related the above 
incident about has this rule in regard to free advertising : 
‘Any entertainment, concert, etc., where no admission 
is charged at the door, will be published as a matter of 
news.” 

Their ruling is that as soon as an admission is 
charged they come under the same head as theaters, and 
must pay for their advertising. This rule is never 
broken by them. It cost them a number of subscribers 
till they found out that the rule was ironclad. 

Motto—make your rates and rules and_ stick to 
them; make your space more valuable to yourself and 
advertiser by increasing your circulation and improving 
the appearance of your paper. 
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MORE USEFUL HINTS. 


BY J. B. CALDWELL. 
ORK and designing in brass rule is now the most 
) V popular means of ornamentation, and a few 
practical hints may prove helpful. 

We soon learned to bend leads by heating them; but 
it was several years before we learned that brass rule, 
even as heavy as nonpareil, could be eastly bent after 
heating and allowing to cool. The rule must not get too 
hot or it will melt. Keep watch of it and remove from 
fire before it reaches white heat. Circles, ovals, curves 
and flourishes may thus be easily made at pleasure; and 
even letters for initials, very neat and unique in appear- 
ance, may be produced, with only a file, a vise and a 
hammer for tools. 

For most rulework, ten-to-pica rule will be found 
cheaper and easier managed than the heavier rules. 
Where it is desirable to bend the corners of a rule up or 
down, time and trouble in justifying may be saved by 
cutting the rule parallel with the face, and just above the 
top of leads used, the desired space, and bending in any 
direction desired. ‘This is recommended for short bends 
only, though with heavier rules it would work for longer 
space. 

A pair of pincers will be found very useful in doing 
rulework. Remember that a good, artistic worker in 
rule ornamentation can make a success and command 
good prices, while a poor workman can not do as well as 
a plain workman—that is, he cannot obtain as good 
prices in proportion to time spent as the plain workman. 

But we presume only those who have a tact, a genius, 
a love for this style of ornamentation will make a true 
success of it; and we write for the multitude who may 
wish, or need, to do something in this line, either for 
pleasure or profit. ‘To do successful work it is necessary 
to have good material and good tools to work with, and 
then after the design is finished it is essential that good 
inks be used and great care be taken in presswork to 


bring out the effect in the printing. 
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THE G. P. O. PRESSROOMS. 
BY ALTON B. CARTY. ; 

HERE are periodical seasons when the government 
7 printing office at Washington is rushed with work, 
especially during the sessions of congress, but at no time 
in the history of the office has there been such a rush as 
at present. ‘The increasing work of congress, now in 
session, is enough to rush matters, but in addition the 
census bureau is making extra demands upon the public 
printer for a large supply of various inquiry blanks for 
the census of the present year. ‘This has increased the 
work of the office fully twenty-five per cent. In order 
to meet this demand the job printers are working extra 
time, while the bindery is kept busy with document work. 
The pressroom comes in for the largest share of the rush 
work, and it is here, above all other departments, that 
judgment, the result of a cool head, is required. If Mr. 
Palmer would have searched the whole world over he 
could not have found a more competent foreman for the 
pressroom than the present incumbent, Mr. Auer, a 
gentleman of the highest ability and one who is held 
in highest esteem by the membership of Pressmen’s 
Union No. 1. Nor could Mr. Auer have appointed a 
more efficient assistant foreman than Mr. Lewis, upon 
whom devolves, in my opinion, the most arduous duties 
of the office. His extended experience in the pressroom 
fully qualifies him for the position, and his good judg- 
ment is displayed on every hand. 

In order to meet the demands made upon the press- 
room with any degree of satisfaction it is necessary to 
keep the presses running day and night. ‘The day force 
is at work between the hours of 8 A.M. and 5 P.M. 
At 5 an extra force of pressmen and feeders begins work, 
stopping at 1 A.M., while another starting at 11:30 P.M. 
continues until 7:30 A.M. This necessarily hurries the 
pressmen very much in their work and most of the print- 
ing is done with the least possible ‘‘ make-ready,” espec- 
ially congressional work, which never can be done soon 
enough to please congress. However, every letter must 
show plainly, even though a stout impression is neces- 
sary. The color also must be faultless. ‘This order of 
business has its advantages for the pressmen, as it 
demands that they think quickly and act accordingly, 
two very important characteristics in a pressman in these 
days of close competition. In conversation with an 
official recently, I-learned that the pressroom is far in 
the rear of advancement made from time to time in the 
other departments of the office, greatly increasing their 
efficiency, while the pressroom has not been favored 
with the slightest innovation. A good deal of new 
machinery is required to replace that of ante-bellumn 
days, while fast web presses suitable to furnish quickly 
jobs requiring from 5,000 to 10,000 impressions would 
be gladly welcomed by the managers of the pressroom. 
There is not a spare square inch of surface in the press- 
room, hence it is an impossibility to put in another 
machine. ‘There are now sixty-four presses in the room, 
none of them running over 1,200 an hour, excepting, of 
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course, the Bullocks and several pony presses. In fact, 
their long and continuous service makes it injudicious to 
run them faster. Although the majority of the work 
turned out shows a stout impression, nevertheless some of 
the work will compare favorably with that of the very 
best offices of the country. Especially can this be said 
of the cut work which so highly enhances many of the 
government officials’ reports, and which is executed here. 
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NOTES ON WOOD ENGRAVING. 
NO. LVII.—BY S. W. FALLIS. 

N the spring of 1859, when in the eighty-fifth year of 
| his age, Dr. Anderson changed his place of resi- 
dence, removing from where he had lived about thirty 
years. At this time he issued a new business card, drawn 
and engraved by himself with the appropriate motto — 
Flexus non Fractus —‘‘ bent, not broken.”’ 

Dr. Anderson’s reminiscences of the past were 
extremely vivid and interesting, and his references to 
them were very instructive. ‘They extended back to the 
closing scenes of the Revolution. He was also quite 
familiar with the most of the literary and professional 
men in New York in the early part of this century. He 
often referred to the late Washington Irving in a most 
affectionate manner, as one of the earliest and most 
earnest friends of his youth, from whom, when they 
were both quite young, he learned to play the flageolet. 

Dr. Anderson lived in New York City for more than 
ninety years, but at the time of his death resided with 
his son-in-law, Dr. Edwin Lewis, at 135 Wayne street, 
Jersey City, New Jersey, where he breathed his last on 


January 17, 1870, being in his ninety-fifth year. His 
funeral services were held in ‘Trinity Church, New York, 
and his remains were laid peacefully at rest in Green- 
wood Cemetery. 

By his death the bookmakers’ craft and the world of 
book readers lost a long familiar friend. No more do 
we see the little ‘*A. A.” imprint or ‘‘ Anderson, Sc.,” 
on the popular illustrations as of old. Those of us who 
are familiar with pictures of forty years ago will remem- 
ber Dr. Anderson as our great benefactor in wood 
engraving, giving us such illustrations as were at once 
comprehensive and instructive in a manner that only he 
could portray. 

As the years roll slowly and surely by, the works of 
Dr. Anderson, ‘‘the father of wood engraving in 
America,” are being recorded in the annals of American 
antiquity, so to speak, and by historians and connoisseurs 
are eagerly sought for and highly prized. 

There is no doubt that Dr. Anderson accomplished 
greater results with the advantages he had and disadvan- 
tages with which he had to contend, than any subsequent 
followers in his footsteps of engravers on wood. He 
paved the way by his great love of art, untiring energy, 
close application, ready conception, coupled with his 
mechanical and artistic ability, which has rendered the 
possibilities of the art at the present day of such a 
high standard in graphic arts—the acme of all pictorial 
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illustration, with the capabilities of producing faithful 
representation, textures, qualities and quantities that are 
unknown in any other branch of the graphic arts; and 
with the talent and patience exhibited for the past few 
years with the engravers on wood, there seems to be no 
obstacle in pictorial illustration that wood engraving can- 
not surmount; and although many processes of more or 
less merit are greatly in vogue, principally on account of 
cheapness, yet wood engraving still holds its own as the 
acme of graphic arts, which nearly all the process 
workers strive to imitate, but so far without satisfactory 
success. 

To Dr. Alexander Anderson the graphic arts owe the 
birth and progress of American wood engraving. 


(To be continued.) 
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A PLEA FOR PRINTERS. 
BY DUNCAN F. YOUNG. 

N every continent, in every clime, in every section 
QO of country where civilized people reside is to be 
found the ever-indulgent printer, and in each place is 
cast upon him a reputation ever the same. In success, 
in poverty, in weal or woe, the poor printer is aspersed 
by the untiring multitudes who rather condemn than 
extend a helping hand to a suffering and unfortunate 
fellow-mortal. On the beautiful asphalted avenue St. 
Charles, in New Orleans, dotted here and there with a 
flower-bedecked cottage or an imposing mansion, the 
cry is heard as printers pass along: ‘‘Come in, chil- 
dren; there are those drunken printers.”” And on the 
cosmopolitan street of Broadway, New York, unnoticed 
in the motley crowd until arrested, the remark is spon- 
taneous: ‘It is only a drunken printer.”” And, I may 
say, who among printers has not heard some one outside 
the printing business say: ‘‘Printers are a very dis- 
sipated class of men, are they not?’ Such, indeed, is 
the reputation of printers—deserved or not is known 
really by but few printers even. 

Far away in the age of generations long gone before 
us printers were regarded with a marked degree of 
respect, and that that respect to a considerable exient 
has been lost to them is due in no small part to printers 
themselves and in part to the misfortune of the business 
acting somewhat as a lodestone, thereby bringing into 
the craft a surplus of motley characters. 

There are men who love the taste of intoxicating 
liquors and others who appreciate the effects alone. 
These are to be found in every calling and every sphere 
of life. Very few physicians are there who do not at 
times recommend or prescribe liquors, and there are 
many men who find it very essential to at times use 
liquor. This is particularly so in the printing business. 
Very few doubt the efficacy of the use of liquor. The 
difficulty in its use as a medicine lies in the ignorance of 
the quantity required at a time. Printers, it is claimed, 
indulge more in strong drink than any other class of 
men. ‘This, no doubt, is a fact, and there is every rea- 
son for it. Let temperance advocates and ministers of 
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the gospel everywhere strike at the root of this evil, if 
they will, and bring every effort and influence to bear in 
correcting it. Let them view the hungry man who im- 
bibes voraciously and the overworked man who tipples 
persistently, and they have discovered the cause which 
most frequently leads to drink. Let them observe the 
workings of an average newspaper office and they will 
say: ‘Aye, go, thou, and drink, for thou needest it.”’ 

Few readers of the many big dailies know through 
what terrible ordeals printers have to go in getting them 
out. Asa general thing the work of the first four days 
of the week is regular and comparatively easy. _ During 
those days printers are permitted to eat their breakfast 
at noon and dinner at 5 in the evening. On Fridays 
and Saturdays, however, they are obliged to rise at 10 
or If A.M., as they have an unusual amount of work to 
perform, and if they have an opportunity to go home in 
the afternoon it is but to get a bite. From the effects 
of these heavy days’ work they are unable to rise on 
Sundays until 12 or 1 o’clock in the day. The effect 
on one of this disparity of rest and meals every one 
knows. 

It does not seem much to say that printers, as a rule, 
work some days ten hours and others fifteen or sixteen, 
and in fact it could be easily endured at laborious work; 
but when we consider that mind, eyes and body are 
steadily at work during those long hours, and at work 
which does not develop and strengthen the body, but 
rather nourishes from it, we can readily understand that 
the body and mind crave for and require artificial restora- 
tives. More than this, type dust is inhaled, and very 
few printing offices are ventilated sufficiently for the 
number of men who work in them, fifty to one hundred 
men being sometimes obliged to work in a room less than 
100 by 200 feet square. Legislation in this matter is 
seriously required —a sanitary measure for our common 
good. Since such legislation is lacking is it any wonder 
that printers, after a siege of such work, should require 
drink to excite the blood to exclude these terrible in- 
halations? The point may be made, Do not work so 
steadily. In answer I would say: One man does not 
know another’s needs. ‘True, a man may work a week, 
following with a three or four days’ drunk. Evidently 
the strain of work was too intense for him, but he was 
probably forced to work that length of time to meet a 
certain obligation. Did he receive a regular salary, thus 
knowing the amount he could depend on receiving at the 
end of the week, it is more than likely that he would not 
work so steadily. The amount of one big day’s work, 
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especially when a ‘‘fat take”’ and several ‘‘ bonuses” are 
thrown in, is an inducement which it is difficult for one 
to resist, be he ever so fatigued. 

If we would avoid this tendency toward degeneration, 
all admirers of a sturdy and robust nation must amalga- 
mate in an effort to regulate the hours of work on morn- 
ing papers. ‘The extra amount of work is superinduced 
by a determined competition on the part of publishers — 
not by a legitimate demand of the patrons, for who reads 


through the mammoth Sunday paper? And all to the 
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detriment and injury of the printer, who makes a few 
dimes for his extra work, and expends treble the amount 
in obtaining recreation. 

Some may say that the whole difficulty may be 
averted by putting on extras on the big days, but such 
has been tried and failed, as is shown by statistics of the 
hours of work in all the larger offices of the country: 
first, because few men will hold two-day-a-week situa- 
tions; second, because the men are not always to be 
obtained on those days. 

When it is seen that this terrible evil exists and that 
the only remedy lies in the reduction and equalization of 
hours of work; that printers are slowly but surely slid- 
ing into this monstrous abyss in an avocation which en- 
lightens the world —is there the man who will stand by 
and let them go as the ox led to the shambles? In the 
name of civilization let the answer be No, and action 
follow the word! 
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THE STONE’S SOLILOQUY. 
BY HERBERT L. BAKER. 

H, hum! (yawned the big stone) I feel rocky! 
A Nothing in the office is so imposed upon as [— 
the way I am treated all the time is a regular imposition. 
There’s no rest for me —night and day I carry an in- 
creasing load—forms piled three deep already. When 
a dead stone is in its coffin, it’s funny it can’t have 
the same privileges a printer has under like circum- 
stances. For one, I kick! If I am to be kept at work 
I object to being insulted — dead stone, indeed! Oh, 
just let me get the drop on some printer’s miserable car- 
cass ; I’ll show him just how dead I am. I don’t often 
make a move, but when I do, my action carries weight. 
When I take a decided stand on any subject, that ends 
the argument, especially if that subject is a printer’s toe. 
I am not appreciated as I should be. I often hear 
remarks which convince me that my stone room is pre- 
ferred to my company. Now, the fact is that nothing 
adds tone to an office as I do. 

Oh, I’ve got to growl out my growl—when I’m in 
this frame I can’t help it! I was the victim of an extra 
disgrace today. Some of the boys had tender fingers 
from handling type, and what do you suppose a measly 
tramp sub did? He took a sheet of flat paper, laid it 
right on my surface and touched a match to it. To 
my astonishment I felt an oil of some sort ooze out of 
the paper. The burning paper was brushed away, and 
the tender fingers rubbed in the oil. Just think of 
having the vile smelling oil smeared all over one’s face. 
It helped the tender fingers amazingly, but what was 
that to me ? 

I do wish the foreman had a little more sense. He 
seems to think that time spent in distributing is time 
wasted, and there are forms still standing on me which 
have been dead-so long they have decayed and fallen to 


‘pieces. Those forms must be distributed some time ; 


does he think it wil take less time after they are pulled 
to pieces and fallen into ‘‘ pi”? Perhaps, too, type in 
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dead forms is just as useful as type in cases, though my 
dull understanding does not see it. The foreman evi- 
dently prefers that the printers waste hours and ruin 
type every day looking for sorts which ought to be in the 
cases, rather than to have half the time spent in dis- 
tributing. | Forms lose one letter after another, and 
finally fall into a disgraceful heap, avoided by all, only 
to be slyly swept into the hell-box some day, when no 
one is looking ; then the foreman wonders where all the 
sorts from the job fonts have gone! ‘They say such 
things never happen in a first-class office; that regular 
distributers are employed to clear away forms as soon 
as they draw their last breath, keeping sorts in place, 
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cases full and ‘* pi” cleaned up. Oh, our foreman is a 
daisy (whatever that means), but I wish I could take him 
by the ear and pound a few modern ideas in among the 
cobwebs of his back-number brain. 

Now, there is that standing tariff form, and that 
monthly price list — what mortal sense is there in letting 
them take up half my surface year after year, when a 
row of letter boards could easily be put in under me to 
receive these standing forms, thus making needed stone 
room and preserving forms from dirt and the deadly 
nippers. As it is now, it makes me wrathy to see them 
lock up a large form. ‘They move forms about and pile 
them on each other to make room; then, as a last resort, 
the chase is partially placed on the stone and given a 
vigorous shove—this plan is successful in making room 
for the chase-——oh, yes! but the condition of the forms 
roughly jammed together you can imagine. 

That swell chap that came in today may be an art 
printer straight from New York, as I heard him tell the 
foreman, but I tell you he is a blacksmith. He put up 
a form by laying it down flat, putting the tip of the 
chase on the stone, then shoving it clear on without 
holding it clear of the stone. The result? Well, look 
at those broken letters on the floor. Of course, they had 
no business to be loose, but a printer looks out for such 
things. 

The foreman asked the kid today if he swept under 
the stone, to which the copper-faced son of Belial 
replied promptly, ‘‘ Yes, sir.” But—well, the fact is, he 
does sweep under the stone—-sweeps everything under 
when no one sees him. A vast amount of profanity and 
wasted time would be saved if the sorts that repose 
under my frame were in their cases. 

Probably growling will do no good, but I want to 
make a double-back-acting kick against several things : 
One is the neglect to scrub my surface occasionally with 
soap and water——why, the dirt sometimes gets so thick 
that it sticks in flakes to the bottom of forms and makes 
the air cerulean in the pressroom; another is the care- 
less shoving of heavy forms on edge, cutting big ugly 
gashes in my smoothness ; another is the pounding of 
type on my surface to loosen it——I can stand it, but look 
at the feet of the poor type ; another is the promiscuous 
piling of cuts, etc., under me, where they can never be 
found when wanted, and 

Sh! somebody’s unlocking the door ! 
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THE INVINCIBLE IN BUSINESS. 
BY WILLIAM H. BUSHNELL. 

ABOR is as essential to humanity as breath to con- 
3 tinued existence. Its influence is twofold — first to 
thg perfection of the physical, and second to the devel- 
opment and preservation of the mental. Both thrive 
with it; without it both sink into premature decay. 
The primal law of earning bread by the sweat of the 
brow was the rarest of blessings, though frequently and 
erroneously looked upon as a curse. Without labor 
man would soon sink into gross ignorance and civili- 
zation be lost among the mazes of dark intellectual 
savagery. 

Duty and right are correlative terms, and when bound 
together have wonderful power to illume, chasten and 
ennoble. In unison with labor they give the highest 
motives for action and the most to be respected of dig- 
nity; curb the malefic influences of sloth; bridle the 
scandalizing tongue and tame ignoble passions. Banish- 
ment of labor would hasten the death of silence to oral 
language; the necessity of use failing, communication 
with others would speedily sink into the semiotic. 

But labor, to bestow its highest benefits upon man- 
kind, must be in close partnership with industry, and not 
spasmodic, fugitive, uncertain or unreliable. ‘The coral 
insect rears not its island home against the wash of the 
disintegrating water except by long, ceaseless, patient 
toil. ‘The silkworm finishes not its spinning of match- 
less softness and fineness except by unbroken industry. 
The ant secures not its winter store of food save by con- 
tinuous, well directed effort. The honeycomb is not 
filled with sweets unless the bee flies over many acres 
and little by little extracts the saccharine juices from 
countless flowers. ‘The fv7v/e7 —the illustration is more 
germain to our purpose—sets not up galley after galley 
until the ponderous book is finished, save by the most 
patient picking up of minute letters and organized, sys- 
tematic labor. 

Industry is the corner stone of every arch of success 
builded in the business world. Not one was ever 
erected by convulsive or desultory effort—never with- 
out hopefully, steadily striving for a certainly fixed and 
determined upon end. It is not the feeble pulse-beat of 
the infant, but the steady blood-flow of the strong-armed 
man that overcomes difficulties and plants the flag of 
success upon the topmost crest of the mountain. Great 
undertakings require next to superhuman courage—cour- 
age that swerves not, the looking forward with almost 
inspired self-reliance to loftier, nobler, more beneficial 
to mankind achievements. 

Would Columbus have become world-famous had he 
been content to remain like his father, a weaver? Would 
Cervantes if remaining a common soldier? Would 
Homer had he not risen above the daily drudgery of his 
father’s farm? Would Demosthenes had he not turned 
his back upon the cutlery shop of his father? Would 
Oliver Cromwell had he not grown sick of making malt 
and the fumes of a brewery? Would Howard had the 
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apprenticeship of a grocery satisfied his inward crav- 
ings? Would our own FRANKLIN if soap boiling and 
molding candles had not given way to the life of a printer 

his first stepping stone to greatness ? Would Wolsey, 
Bunyan, De Foe—all sons of butchers—had they not 
attempted higher flights? Would Virgil had he not re- 
belled against following his father’s occupation of porter ? 
Would Pope, Burns, Stephenson, Arkwright, Keats, 
Humphrey Davy, rare old Ben Johnson, had they not 
turned aside from their paternal occupations? Would 
any of them (and many others that might be fitly men- 
tioned) have written their name among the stars if not 
acknowledging the force of labor backed by unflinching, 
unbroken industry ? 

When Garibaldi told the workingmen of Rome that 
their title was more honorable than any other of earth — 
was the most satisfying to ambition; that theirs was the 
true spirit of independence; that their history was 
crowded with grand lessons; that never must they lose 
courage; that to be steady, undaunted, unflinching, per- 
severingly industrious was to eventually conquer, he 
voiced almost sublime truths. This history has em- 
phasized from the earliest ages, and today the Anglo- 
Saxon race in the highest development of our country 
stands without rivals for steadiness of purpose; for 
never bowing supinely to misfortune; for never being 
driven back by misfortune; for the nerve and daring 
that has blotted ‘failure’? out of the lexicon of trade, 
commerce and labor. 

Industry does not impair our faculties but sharpens 
them; gives less time for brooding over imaginary 
troubles ; gives cheerfulness to the spirit and spring to 
the footsteps, and lubricates the machinery of muscle 
against the wear and corroding of time. ‘True we can- 
not conquer death, but we can by patient, continued 
industrial endeavor resist its advances and keep material 
matter and spiritual essence in repair, live more pleas- 
antly, make our lives more beneficial to others, be better 
prepared for the final exit and leave behind names that 
will prove to future ages we did not live in vain. 
Industry is the lesson of all the great monuments 
that undisturbed and uncrumbled have shaken the tem- 
pests and lightnings of centuries from their foreheads 
and stand, defiant of time, broad-fronted and firm upon 
their foundations. What, if not this, is the teaching of 
the Chinese wall, the pyramids? What that of the sky- 
piercing shaft standing beside the blue Potomac and 
lifting heavenward the name of WASHINGTON? Each 
and every one is a model of labor, supplenrented by in- 
tense, long continued industry, wisely employed and 
brain directed. 

Industry is usefulness. ‘The ‘‘ whatever thy hands 
find to do, that do with all thy might, 
the music of enjoyment and reward. ‘This especially is 
illustrated in the workings of our craft—a labor of littles 
in themselves, but a majestic sum total when the perfected 
sheet flies from the press to be carried to every corner of 
the earth to inspire, educate, correct abuses and lift up 
the downtrodden ; and this—what industry accomplishes 
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is the key-note of 





—is the first element of success, as it should be the first 
lesson to be taught to and learned by the young. ‘To 
thoughtless idleness, carelessness, irregular, unsystematic 
labor can be clearly traced the reason why failure so 
often comes and life ends without accomplishment or the 
gathering of golden stores against the time when the 
hand grows feeble, the steps tottering, the eyesight dim, 
and energy irresponsive to the will. 

There is no sphere in life where organized labor, 
backed by persistent industry, is more demanded than in 
the printing office. If early learned the habit grows with 
years, becomes fixed and remains unbroken to the end. 
Shiftless, casual toil will never answer. ‘There is little 
of the ideal, much of plodding, if you please, but the end 
more than justifies every precaution, every straining, 
every strenuous effort to acquire perfection. Tricksy 
spirits are type, and require constant watching; obstinate 
servants often are presses, and need judicious governing ; 
dubious attendants are colors, and demand dainty manipu- 
lation ; uncertain co-workers paper, and must be given 
unceasing attention. 

But labor, backed by industry, will conquer all diffi- 
culties —will increase both power and the inclination to 
become master; and he who rightly has learned the 
lessons of the printing office in his youth will rise superior 
to the ‘‘maliciousness of inanimate matter,’ and become 
happier, more absolved from toil, and worthy of the 
high and ever to be honored names that have given to 
printing imperishable fame, greatness and glory. 

Two simple words—(/ador and industry—are all the 
young need to learn (and follow) to become successful in 
business. Will they learn and remember them? Will 
they learn them vow, and never depart from them while 
health, strength, muscle and mind work harmoniously 
together? If they do they will have little reason to 


have misgivings about the future. 


PAPER FOR THE PUBLIC PRINTING. 


The annual call for paper to be supplied to the public print- 
ing office has been issued. The joint committee on printing met 
recently at Washington and adopted standards of paper to be used 
in the government business for the year ending February 28, 1891. 
Proposals were ordered to be advertised for in the papers of 
Washington, Baltimore, Philadelphia, New York, Boston and 
Cincinnati, and the contracts awarded January 24. The estimated 
quantities necessary for the year are as follows: 60,000 reams 
machine finish printing paper, 6,000 reams sized and supercalen- 
dered printing paper, 14,500 reams same, tinted; 26,600 reams 
white writing paper, 2,800 reams colored writing paper} 1,200 
reams cover papet, 100,000 pounds best plate paper,’ 100,000 
pounds map paper, 50,000 pounds coated wood cut paper, 50,000 
pounds double coated chromo lithographic paper,}800 reams 
manila paper, 1,000 reams tissue paper, 70,000 pounds glazed 
bond paper, 100,000 pounds artificial parchment, 1,815,000 sheets 
of cardboard. 

The senate committee on printing has submitted a joint reso- 
lution to regulate the printing of bills and joint resolutions intro- 
duced in congress. Under the present arrangement 750 copies of 
every bill and joint resolution are printed. It is proposed by the 
joint resolution to print 580 copies of each public bill or joint reso- 
lution, and 180 copies of each private bill or joint resolution, 
unless a greater or less number shall be ordered in any special 


case.—Lixchange. 
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J.W. Butler Paper Co. 


183, 185 & 187 MONROE STREET, 
CHICAGO. 


MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALE DEALERS 


. IN ALL KINDS OF . . 


»DADER« 


RULED AND CUT PAPER 


—-+ $ ALL KINDS.-4--= 














Rardboards and Enuelopes. 


COARSE PAPERS and BUILDING BOARDS. 





Send for 








SE ACR OTS 
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LEDGER MILLS. WELLAND MILLS. 
FLORENCE MILLS. MASCOT MILLS. 
BUTLER MILLS. ST. CHARLES MILLS. 
PURITAN MILLS. PEERLESS MILLS. 
wleedeedeedendectecteeteeteeteeteetoetoetoefectectectectecteefoefoeteeteeleetoelectectectecfoctoefeefeefeefeefeefeeteel Steet 
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BYRON WESTON’S 
JUSTLY CELEBRATED 


Linen Ledger and Reeord Paper, 
DALTON, MASS., U.S.A. 





ESTABLISHED 1801. 


OLD BERKSHIRE MILLS -+- 
st ELAT AND FOLDED "==" 


themselves as un- 











excelled for correspondence, business or pleasure, and for legal blanks and 





important documents. 


OLD BERKSHIRE MILLS -+ 
P: ssesses every requisite for book 
LINE EDGER Se pe ore sate Bt bos 


color, ease in engrossing upon its pages, and great durability in long and hard 














service are essential. 


OLD BERKSHIRE MILLS COMPANY, 
. MANUFACTURERS... 
DAL/FTON, MASS., U.S. A. 


For SALE 1n CHICAGO sy -—————-———————_ 


FIRST-CLASS FLAT AND FOLDED PAPERS, J.W. BUTLER PAPER CO, axv BRADNER SMITH & CO. 











——— TZ a 
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BEST COVER PAPERS, USE 


CROCKER'S. 


ouR ANTIOUEBR AND 


LAID PLATED wuxgs 


EXCEL ALL OTHERS IN BEAUTY AND QUALITY. 


ous Pram. 
s e en ° ata 
REGULAR S. AND S. C. | CROCKER’S AMERICAN 
ANTIQUE, LAID PLATED | CROCKER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, MATRIX PAPER, GLAZED 
AND EMBOSSED COVERS. | HOLYOKE, MASS. HARDWARE ano SPECIALTIES. 


IF YOUR REGULAR DEALER 


INSIST ON HAVING ONLY . . . * 


CROCKER'S “ais 
- DOES NOT CARRY TELL YOU WHO DOES, 





GEO. N. FRIEND, VICE-PRESIDENT. 
JOHN E. WRIGHT, TREASURER. 


JOHN COCHNOWER, PRESIDENT. 
JAMES WHITE, SECRETARY. 


uniNos PAPER compay 


WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 








Book, Cover, Manila, Rope Manila, | 


ETC., ETC. 
181 MONROE STREET, 
CHICAGO. 





A. T. HonGE, Sec’y. W. C. GILLETT, Treas. 


H. E. MEap, Pres'’t. 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


LEDGER, WRAPPING, BLOTTER, 
RULED, BOOK, WRITING, 
POSTER AND NEWS 


PAPERS. 


ENVELOPES, CARDBOARD, 
AND 
ALL STOCK USED BY PRINTERS. 










Send for Catalogue. 





120-122 Franklin St., Chicago. 





GEO. H. TAYLOR, JAMES T. MIX 


Geo. H. Taylor & Co. 
mHoLEeRE PTI PER Seatons 


184 & 186 Monroe St., Chicago. 


We carry a very Complete line of the following: 














Cover Papers, Extra Chromo Plate Papers, 
Extra Super Book Papers, White and Tinted, No.1 and 2 Lith. Book Papers, 
No. | Super Book, White and Tinted, Document Manila, 
No. | S. & C. Book, White and Tinted, Wrapping Manila, 
No. 2 Machine Finished, White and Tinted, Roll Manila, 
Colored Book Papers, Fine Laid Book, 
Extra Heavy Toned Laid Papers, Enameled Book, 
Parchment Manila Writing, Print Papers. 
Railroad Manila Writing. 
A SPECIALTY OF PRINTING PAPER IN ROLLS. 


SEND FOR OUR NEW SAMPLE BOOK AND PRICES. 
Send 25 cents in stamps to pay express or postage on sample book. 


HOLYOKE, MASS. 
PRODUCT, 26 TONS DAILY. 
MANUFACTURERS OF _ 


LEDGER, BOND, 
LINEN, 


AND 


EVERY VARIETY OF LOFT DRIED PAPERS. 


W. B. CONKEY, 


«eee GENERAL.... 


BOOK MANUFACTURER 


FOR PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS. 





Case Making and Embossing of all kinds 


for the trade. 
——— SEND FOR ESTIMATES. - — 
Franklin Building, 341-351 Dearborn St.— 76-86 3d Ave., 
CHICAGO. 





THE ROSBACK 


IMPROVED 


PERFORATOR 


Has many points of 
superiority 
over other Machines. 









8a° Send for new Descriptive 
Circular and Price List. 


F.P.ROSBACK, 


MANUFACTURER, 
Successor to ROSBACK & REED, 
338, 340, 342 Dearborn St., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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WE MAKE A SPECIALTY OF THE FINEST 
GRADES OF PAPERS. 





ROYAL LINEN LEDGER. 























WHITE AND TINTED WRITINGS AND BRISTOL BOARDS. 


VARSONS VArER o. 


HOLYOKE, MASS. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
FIRST-CLASS :+LINEN+ LEDGER: PAPERS 


WATER-MARKEKED: 


aug SCOTCH + LINEN + LEDGER : 


OUR FIRST-CLASS TREASURY BOND, BANK NOTE AND PARCHMENT 
PAPERS ARE UNEXCELLED. 


INLAND PRINTER. 





OLD HAMPDEN BOND. 
MERCANTILE BOND. 











sO 








SAMPLES AND PRICES FURNISHED 
ON APPLICATION. 





F. P. Elliott & Co. 
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Nos. 203 and 210 Randolph Street, 


= (hica¢o.= 


WESTLOC 


thicker for the weight than other papers. 
and in Note, Letter and Bill Heads, etc. 


KEITH PAPER COMPANY, 


TURNER’S FALLS, MASS. 











FACSIMILE 
OF 


WATERMARKS. 


SEND 
FOR 
SAMPLES. 








are well made, strong, hard 


KEITH LEDGER PAPERS 27. iiienicciy, write easily, 


erase and rewrite without difficulty, and have been given the preference by 
good judges in competitive tests with all other leading brands of Ledger paper. 





RAVE LSTONE Flats are made in Laid and Wove, White and Per- 

fection Tints, and are used by Lithographers, 
Stationers and Printers for first-class Commercial Stationery for Banks, 
Insurance Offices and Business Houses generally. 


These papers are also put 
up ruled and folded, in the usual sizes. 


(i ESTLOCK 


Flats are well known and highly prized for their good 
color, cleanness, freedom from imperfections and all 
adulterants, strength, hard sizing, and are used for all kinds of commercial 
work, being especially preferred by makers of Blank Books, because they are 





These papers are put up folded, 





The above Papers are offered to the Trade through Agents located in the 
principal centers of distribution throughout the Country. 
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L. . Brown Paper (0. 


ADAMS, MASS. 





‘hSS0— 1590 


To the Manufacturers and Users of Blank-Books: 


Gentlemen,— Having made the manufacture of Ledger 
papers a specialty for forty years, and during that time 
adopted improved methods and machinery as experience sug- 
gested, we have at present facilities that are unexcelled for 
the production of this class of papers. 

Streneth of fiber for durability, and air dried, animal 
sizing to resist ink and admit of erasure and re-writing when 
required, are points of excellence in which we claim superiority. 
We invite examination of our product. All our Linen Ledger 
and Record papers have the water-mark of the Company's 
name in each sheet, and are kept in stock by the princ'pal 


paper warehouses in the United States and Canadas. 


Respectfully yours, 
L. L. BROWN PAPER CO. 
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COUNTRY # PROUT Y | swe sesso cuearen 


| wth PATENT THROW-OFF 
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SEE WHAT WE BUILD. 


CHICAGO TAYLOR DRUM CYLINDER, Improved. 
Prices from - - $900 to $1,400 


MADISON-KING DRUM CYLINDER, Book and News. 
Prices from - - $2,200 to $3,000 


MADISON-QUEEN PHOTOGRAVURE PRESS. 
Prices from - - $1,500 to $2,500 


MADISON-QUEEN BOOK PRESS. 
Prices from - - $1,200 to $1,800 


COMBINATION PROUTY NEWS AND JOB PRESS. 
Prices from - - $700 to $900 


STANDARD PROUTY PRESS, News. 
Prices from ~ $500 to $675 








nh BARGAINS! 


6 column Hand Presses, - $ 75 
“ " i $100 to 125 

125 to 150 

150 to 175 

9 a Folio Potter, fine, - - 750 
6 2 Quarto Cincinnati Drum Cylinder, 550 
10x 15 Old Style Gordon, - . - 175 
13x19 Universal, - - 250 
15 x 19 Nonpareil, - - - - - 215 


AND OTHER IMMENSE BARGAINS IN POWER PRESSES AND TYPE. 


W. G. WALKER & CO. 


MADISON, WIS. 





POWER PRESS nN THE Wor~op. 


IT LEADS THE CROWD. 


Easy Running, 
Rapid and Efficient, 
Simple and Durable. 


IMPROVED COUNTRY PROUTY. 


SQUARE SIDES AND THROW-OFF. 
7 COLUMN, - = $600 











This new candidate for popular favor has already won 7ts 
way with remarkable ease and celerity. Take a look at it and 
see if it don’t look like an 


EASY WINNER. 


Printers are delighted with it, and say it CAN’T BE BEAT 
BY “ANY OF ’'EM."’ It was built to GET THERE, and to 
STAY THERE, and it will do it with Za// a chance. Notice 
some of its good points: 

First—See how SOLID it is on its base. 

Second—All points where there is a HEAVY STRAIN are 
made DOUBLY STRONG. 

Third—All side rods have BRASS BUSHINGS, so that 
when worn, new ones can be put in at a sali cast, and press 
be good as new 

Every press elegantly finished, and made from the very 
best iron and steel. Every press is complete with Throw-off, 
boxed and on board cars at the following prices : 


8x12....8150 10x15....8240 13x19....$350 


W. G. WALKER & CO. 


SOLE PROPRIETORS, 


MADISON, WIS. 
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BED, S6x 52. FORM, 32x48. PAPER, 33 x 50. SPEED, 900 to 1,200 per Hour. 


DOUBLE ROLLING EACH FORM # SIX TRACKS # FRONT DELIVERY. 


e 
©" above cut represents our Two-Color Press as now built with air It will be seen by the above description that we have in reality two 
| /) springs and double rolling device, thereby charging the forms with presses in ove; and, while running at a comparatively slow speed, which 

fresh ink both ways, also the double rack pinion bed-movement, and insures perfect register and ‘long life’’ to the press, it is actually doing 
all patented improvements fully described in our Book Press Catalogue. about twice the work of an ordinary press of the same size. Having a 
The following is a short description of the construction and operation of the | separate impression surface for each form, a job is ‘‘ made ready” exactly the 
Press: same as for an ordinary press. 

There are two impression cylinders, which engage a separate form each | 


se , i The principal advantages of this style of press over all others are: /rst— 
during the forward stroke of the bed, as in an ordinary two-revolution press. = ; ; 5 wale ta 
; : ; ¥ : Been cae ie Comparatively slow speed, which lengthens the “life’’ of the press, and at 
A fountain at each end of the press supplies the separate forms with ink in ra q ; ; . 
_ : : : . ; the same time produces twice the usual amount of perfect work. Second — As 
usual manner. Between the impression cylinders is a transfer cylinder which aa : ; : : ; 
; : ‘ me ; ; Re eas the sheet is fed automatically from the first impression surface to the second, 
takes the printed sheet from the first impression cylinder and delivers it, in ; ‘ : bie e a ike 
: a ‘ ie ‘ : : P the risk of the feeder making a mistake is reduced fifty per cent. 77rd — As 
absolutely perfect register, to the second impression cylinder, from which it : ; y i 
: . . te the sheet is fed but once for two colors, the handling of stock is reduced 
is delivered directly to the fly, clean side next the fly-sticks. i . . aides 

z : | fifty per cent. Fourth —In illustrated bookwork, the advantage of using a 


OpERAtTION.—The sheet is fed to the grippers of the first cylinder inthe | better quality of ink upon the cuts than upon the type; thereby producing a 
usual manner, and after receiving the first impression is taken by the grippers | finer class of work at a less expense. 
of the transfer cylinder and delivered to the grippers of the second impres- | 


sion cylinder. About this same time another sheet is fed to the first impres- This press is built on the same solid and substantial plan for which 


sion cylinder, and at each forward stroke of the bed both sheets are printed | all our presses are justly noted, and has all latest improvements, including 

with a different color. The sheet with the two printings is then delivered to six roller bearings to support bed, noiseless and positive fly, safety gripper 
. . . . | . . . . . 

the fly, the sheet with one printing transferred to the second impression | mechanism, ball-bearing, bed-reversing teeth, and air springs that can be 


cylinder, and the first cylinder supplied with a clean sheet by the feeder. regulated when press is 1n motion at any speed. 


We refer you to the following firms running Two-Color Presses: Crump Label Co., Hinds, Ketchum & Co., McL aughlin Bros., American Bank Note 
f Co., Martin B. Brown, New York; Forbes’ Litho. Mfg. Co., Boston, Mass.; C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass.; Rand, McNally & Co., Chicago, IIL; National 
Bureau Engraving and Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; Dickman-Jones Printing Co., San Francisco, Cal. 

Twenty-eight presses running in the above offices. 


VAN ALLENS & BOUCHTON, 


+ SOLE AGENTS + + + 


59 Ann Street and 17 to 23 Rose Street, += NEW YORK, 











WESTERN BRANCH:~ 301 DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO, ILL. H. W. THORNTON, Manager. 
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70 PRINTERS: 


YOUR ATTENTION IS CALLED TO OUR NEW BRAND OF INK KNOWN AS 


$1.00 “dnsurance Policy” ink 


MANUFACTURED BY 





Per TT Ta ae eT ee ee ee 
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oO Beeknian St... Newyvy York. 


This Ink is intended for such classes of Mercantile work as Insurance Policies, Book Headings, Bill 
Heads, etc., where HARD PAPER is used, and a QUICK DRYING ink is necessary. 
It does not dry on the rollers or skin in the fountain. 


Loughfreepsic, MAY. Jan. 13, 1890. 


“For the above class of worli, tris 

¢ ° > y ee i ¢ 
Inf pleases me better than any J have  Zossr5. Fred’ H Pevey & Co 
« a ~/t . c = . © c . 

c 


eC vest 11920, 


E. D. SLATER, 153 & 155 Fulton St., New York. 


y 
for 


. . 
olicies, Xe. 


Gentlemen: Ship 1s at once by Sx- 
.% c 
= » - Sy . - 
press 25 Ibs. “Insurance Voficy” Ink, 
4 
YQ), 


y 
fave ound 


same ads fast. ucuer 


anything better fox headings of hooflis 


“St is the beat I frave ever sed 

“a? D. o ae F \: ¢ 7 Th) ’ x 7 

ddsoofi Headings, AInsuzance = fo be bound 1W a hucesy, ane fou general 
4 v 


job work. A. V. HAIGHT. 


PETER DeBAUN & CO., William St., New York. 


A FULL ASSORTMENT OF OUR INKS, BOTH BLACK AND COLORED, CAN BE HAD FROM 


San Francisco, 


HORACE DODD, Boston. ILLINOIS TYPE FOUNDING CoO., - - Chicago. 
H. L. PELOUZE & SON, Richmond. | GWATKIN & SON, - - - Toronto, Canada. 
CHAS. J. CARY & Co., - - Baltimore. | JOHNSTON & CO., - - - Harrisburgh, Pa. 
MARDER, LUSE & CO., - Chicago. | E. H. HUTCHINSON, - : Buffalo, N. Y 
JUL. MEYER, - New Orleans, La. | ROBT. ROWELL, - . - Louisville, Ky. 
CLARKE & COURTS, Galveston, Tex. ROBT. L. GREENE, - - - . - Providence. 


REED & GOODMAN, - 


Cincinnati, O. 
Charleston, S.C. 


LOUIS SNIDERS’ SONS CO 
E. PERRY & CO., 


a= In order to give every Printer in the United States an opportunity to 
> test this Ink, we make the following offer: On receipt of One 
Dollar we will send one pound, Expressage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States. 
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J.W. OSTRANDER, scum onli 


MANUFACTURER OF —— : WNemoval. 


Eleectrotype and Stereotype | 
yp yP I beg to announce my Removal to the 
—*# MACHINERY «— spacious premises 
WESTERN AGENT FOR 


DOOLEY AND PARAGON PAPER CUTTERS, 











Nos. 536 & 538 PEARL STREET, 


NEW 
THE SCOTT PRINTING AND LITHOGRAPHIC PRESSES, labia 
SIGMUND ULLMAN, 
7< and 29 Jackson Street, MANUFACTURER AND IMPORTER OF 
CHICAGO. PRINTING INKS ano BRONZE POWDERS. 





INDING, pip you say ? 


CERTAINLY, WE DO ALL KINDS REASONABLY AND WELL. 


Tyr TTT TT 


oe e+ e+ ee ee 




















HMEPARD ¢F C6. 


BOOK BINDERS 4% 
BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 


MZE BIND 


BLANK BOOKS, 
EDITION WORK, 









MAGAZINES, 
eee 181 MONROE ST! 
WE DO SHICAGO. 
RULING, 
NUMBERING, 


PERFORATING, 
WIRE STITCHING, 
SCORING, 
PUNCHING. Etc. 


THE INLAND PRINTER 


IS BOUND IN OUR ESTABLISHMENT, 





Genuine Wood Type, Galleys, Cabinets, Stands, : 
“Strong Stat” Samos, ce JAMES ROWE, 


FACTORY: PATTERSON, N. J. (FoRMERLY WITH R. Hor & Co.) 


Vanderburgh, Wells & Co. GENERAL MACHINIST, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PR NTE R M ATE R | Al < PRINTING icone A SPECIALTY. 





Type, Presses, Chases and Papert Cutters 
yP : ' . and 7 . ; Designing and Building of Special Machinery for Printers, 
FAST Cor. FULTON AND DUTCH STS. Binders, Electrotypers, etc. 


NEW YORK, U.S. A. —_— 


Engravers’ Turkey Boxwood, Tools and Implements. 
Large stock of used Presses, Types, etc., Guaranteed as represented, 77 and 79 Jackson Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 











THE 














GREAT WESTERN TYPE FOUNDRY. 
Barnhart Bros. & Spindler 


113 to 117 Fifth Ave., CHICAGO, 


MANUFACTURERS Ol 


AND DEALERS IN ALL KINDS OF 


PRINTING MATERIALS Ano 
PRINTING MACHINERY. 


(t)" point with pride to the record of our SuPERIOR CopPER- 
Mixep Type, and to the fact that our firm friends and 





best patrons are 


We cast all type from our own copper-mixed metals, com- 


our immediate supervision, and under no circumstances and for 





no reasons will we allow a deterioration of quality. 
If you consult your best interests you will buy only our 


Superior Copper-Mixed Type 


CONNECTIONS: 
Str. Louis PrinTERS’ SuppLy Co., St. Louis. 
GREAT WESTERN TypE Founpry, Kansas City. 
GREAT WESTERN TyPpE FounprRy, Omaha. 


MINNESOTA TypE Founpry, St. Paul. 


INLAND PRINTER. 


SUPERIOR COPPER-MIXED TYPE, 


those who have used it against other makes. | 


pounded from our own formulas, by our own workmen, under | 





We have 2,300,000 strictly No. 1 Rag Envelopes 


Which we are selling at No. 2 prices. 


We have 1,400,000 No. 4 Manila Envelopes 


Ata big cut from combination prices. 


We have equally desirable bargains in 
BRISTOL BOARDS, 
LETTE RHEADS, 


NOTE HEADS, Etc. 


We have, besides the above, the largest and finest line of regular 


LEDGER, LINEN, BOND, and 


FLAT WRITING PAPERS, 


te 


Book PAPERS and 


NEwWS PAPERS to be found in the West. 


Send for Samples of everything, or, what ts 


better, come and see for yourself, 


’ 





(CALUMET PAPER COMPANY, 


262-268 FIFTH AVENUE, 
CHICAGO. 


















( )RDERS 


PROMPTLY 
FILLED, 


pestimates 
FURNISHED, 


Established 1804. 


FARMER, LITTLE & CO. 


CHICAGO: 154 Monroe St. 


‘| YPE FOUNDERS. 


NEW YORK: 63-65 Beekman St. 


\ EWSPAPER oe OB OFFICE 
A DRESSES oo OUTFITS. 


OUR BOOK AND Cast from the Best 
VEWSPAPER Quality of Durable Metal. 


For Wear, 


OUR ORIGINAL DESIGNS 


In JOB DISPLAY TYPE and SCRIPTS are so varied that we can fit ont a 


Accuracy and Finish, ExcELLED By NONE. 


Complete Office in our own type. Cast on our own, or the “ point 


system,’' the pica of which is identical with ours. 


6 


e—aely Type of other Founders furnished when desired. #?4—¥» 
| 


Printing Presses, Printing Inks, Paper Cutters. 


ON HAND A FULL LINE OF 
CASES, CABINETS, 
STANDS, GALLEYS, 


IMPOSING STONES, 


—— ETC. - 


Chicago ) 


\ No. 154 
Branch, | ( 


. y oO « « reer 
Cuas. B. Ross, Manager. Monroe St. 


—==PA PE R= 


Folding ss Machines 


FOR FINE BOOK AND PAMPHLET WORK. 









Cy - = ~ 
FOLDING, and FOLDING and PASTING MACHINES 
Feeding to side guides for PERIODICAL WORK. 


CHAMBERS BROTHERS COMPANY. 


Fifty-Second St., below Lancaster Ave., PHILADELPHIA. 








MONTAGUE & FULLER, General Agents, 


NEW YORK, 
CHICAGO. 


41 Beekman Street, . 
345 Dearborn Street, - = 





THE INLAND PRINTER. 








TO OF 


THE ART 


A TECHNICAL JOURNAL, DEVOTED PRINTING. 


Published Monthly by 
INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 


STREET, CHICAGO, 


THE 
183, 185, 1837 MONROE 


liddress all business correspondence to the Inland Printer Company. 


Entered at the Chicago postoffice as second-class matter. 


rea Oe EpbITor. 


OFFICE, 


CAMERON, 


EDITORIAL SECOND FLooR 183-187 Monroe Stv., CHICAGO. 
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JOURNALISTIC ANONYMITY. 
RECENT News 
tains an interesting article from the 


Review con 


A Mr. 


Tigh Hopkins, on a subject which has been somewhat 


issue of the (English) 


pen of 
extensively discussed by the American press, ‘‘ Journal- 
istic A special feature of interest connected 
therewith is the publication of the opinions of a number 


Anonymity.” 


of prominent (British) writers, whose views, however, 


are as divergent as those of their American brethren on 


the same subject, as varied as their political or religious 
bias. ‘There are, of course, two sides to the question, 
and as might be expected, a plausibility attached to each 
argument advanced, pro or con, which commends itself 
more or less to the sympathy or prejudice of the reader. 
For example, Justin MeCarthy says: ‘*Tam of opinion 
that for 


leading articles 


newspapers, political argument in the 
better — I 
conducted by means of unsigned articles’ 
of the Star, 


of signed articles in newspapers. 


daily 


is mean more effectively 


’; whereas, J. P. 
©O’Connor, writes : 


‘*T am strongly in favor 


The present system | 


consider unfair to journalists and still more unfair to the 
public. What is a leading article, after all? It is not 
the opinion of many men, but of one. — It is written not 


It is, of course, revised 


To that extent and to that 


by many men, but by one man. 
by the responsible editor. 
only is the article the work of more than one hand.” 
Mr. 


able to making known the authorship of articles. 


Gladstone says: ‘* My opinions are decidedly favor- 
I have 
inyself only thrice in the course of my life written with 
the intention of secrecy ; this was only for a time, and 
only because the obtrusion of my personality would at 
the moment, as I thought, be officious and unbecoming.” 


Dr. W. H. 


newspaper view as well as a larger view 


Russell expresses himself thus: ‘* There is a 


be regarded. 
The maintenance of the incognito in the case of leader 


I think, 


expression and the treatment of subjects with the sense 


writers calculated to encourage freedom of 
of confidence that one feels in writing a letter to a friend. 
, i a My verdict would be — based on custom 
in and on our press—as a /audator temports acti, ‘ Pre- 
” Mr. C. P. Scott, 


‘‘T don’t see that there is any question 


serve anonymity.’ of the Manchester 
Guardian, says : 
of principle involved. Leading articles could hardly be 
signed, because they are not strictly individual compo 
would be misleading.” Mr. 
“The #1’ 
In 


It is the imme- 


sitions, for if signed they 
William Archer expresses himself as follows : 
is to journalism what the eye is to the human race. 
it resides expression, character, style. 
Mrs. Lynn Linton thus forcibly 
‘¢T think 


depends entirely on the subject and the 


diate jewel of the soul.” 


expresses her opinion: the advisability of 
signed articles 
name, also on the manner in which the paper is con 
ducted. If, for instance, a paper represents the opinion 
of many influential minds, and a line is taken after careful 
deliberation and discussion, the hand which writes the 
of 


The editorial ‘we’ 


words is no more individual value than a copying 


It 
of the editor, 


machine. has then its real value. 


isnota fictitious assumption. Itis the ‘we’ 


the proprietors, the ministers perhaps ; at all events it is 
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the sign of a unified multitude and its force is both great 
and legitimate.”” Mr. William Black essentially differs 
from this view and writes: ‘I am distinctly in favor of 
having all articles in newspapers, reviews and magazines 
signed, so that the public may know who it is whose 
opinions they are asked to accept. The mysterious ‘we’ 
is an imposition and an anachronism, besides depriving 
able writers, especially in politics, of the credit and 
position which is their due.” We might continue, but 
the views already presented are no doubt sufficient to 
give our readers an idea of the merits of the controversy 


While 


thoroughly acquainted with the custom prevailing in 


as advanced from different standpoints. not 


Great Britain, it is evident that journalistic anonymity 
exists to a much greater extent there than on this side of 


the Atlantic. In the United States the names of the 
contributors to our reviews, magazines and popular 


literature are almost invariably published, while in the 
editorial offices of the leading political journals confer- 
ences are daily held, and subjects selected to be discussed 
from a standpoint in harmony with the policy mapped 
out by the managerial power, which reserves the right 
to add to or eliminate such expressions as fail to meet 
its views, or to accept or reject them in their entirety. 
Again, we believe there is more independence of thought 
and character in the average American than in the aver- 
age British reader, and that as a rule the former cares 
more for the character and ability of the ideas advanced 


than the personality of the parties advancing them. 


AN INQUIRY AND FITTING REPLY. 


Hk following correspondence explains itself. We 
j eo regret that we are ii honor bound to withhold 
the address of the parties making the infamous proposi- 
location be ‘‘read 


tion, though their names and can 


between the lines,” by New Yorkers, at least. All honor 
to Mr. Burgoyne for the open and above-board stand he 
has taken in connection therewith; and in the name of 
honorable employers and honest, independent laber, of 
men who believe in legitimate competition, who expect 
a legitimate return from the capital invested, and who 
are willing and anxious to pay an honest day’s wages 
for an honest day’s work, and law-observing employés 
whose occupation is their stock in trade, who have spent 
the it, 
wives and families are dependent on their labor for sup- 


best vears of their lives to master and whose 


port, we tender him their sincere thanks. It reads as 


follows : 
|CONFIDENTIAL. ] 


We have a contract with the prison at this 


70 C. G. Bu 1890 
My 


place for typesetting and electrotyping 


oVne, New York, January 27, 


DEAR SIR, 
We are to pay 15 cents 
per 1,000 for corrected matter, and 60 cents a day for pressmen 
and stonemen. Matter to be measured the 1st of each month and 


bills paid on the 16th. Office and water free. There are about 


eighty-eight printers in the prison. Contract runs three years. 
There can be no chapels and no strikes 
Owing to the sudden death of a gentleman who was to join in 
the enterprise, furnishing an equal capital, we desire to procure a 


city associate. If you are disposed to embark in such a venture 
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and will visit us, will be happy to show you the present plant and 
go over the details. An early reply will much oblige, 
Yours respectfully, ; : 
Excuse the use of a billhead. Our noteheads are all packed 
up for removal. 

We can do work at what you pay journeymen, and then make 
200 per cent. 


MR. BURGOYNE'S ANSWER. 


BuURGOYNE’S PRINTING BUSINESS, CORNER WALKER AND 


CENTRE STREETS. 
Perera New York, January 28, 1890. 
Your invitation of the 27th to join you in the establishment of 


OMG: 


a convict printing offi¢e has been received. 

I cannot understand how it is that out of all the printers in 
this city you picked me out as the one to whom such a proposition 
could be safely made. To say that you have insulted me puts it 
mildly. 

There are some people in New York who deal in female flesh 
and blood who might join you in such an enterprise, but I do not 
think it likely that any of our printers would, even with an assur- 
ance of 200 per cent profit. 

I am not at all surprised at the ‘‘sudden death” of the ‘ 
God is just. 


C. G. BurGoyne. 


Additional facts in connection with the foregoing 


gen- 


tleman who was to join in the enterprise.” 


infamous proposition have just come into our possession 
and we propose to give our readers the benefit of them. 
The Sunnyside Printing Company, of Sing Sing, New 
York, have completed negotiations with the state prison 
authorities for the employment under contract of eighty 
The 


As the cur- 


inmates of Sing Sing penitentiary as compositors. 
terms agreed upon are those given above. 
rent rates for composition among the book printers 
throughout New York State are 37 
thousand, they have evidently, for themselves at least, 
made a very profitable contract with the powers that be ; 
and as it extends for the period of three years, it follows 
that to the extent of the capacity of these eighty men the 
Company will be able to underbid honest, 


and 43 cents per 


Sunnyside 


honorable printers. ‘The facts becoming known to the 
employing printers of New York have created a deep 
resentment against the men engaged in the 


and we are informed, which statement we 


feeling of 
enterprise, 
sincerely trust will be verified, that steps have been 
promptly instituted to bring the required pressure on the 
prison authorities to prevent the signing of the contract, 
if not absolutely entered into, or to secure its abrogation 
if the papers have been signed. 

This publication will give wide dissemination of the 
facts, it is hoped, and will unquestionably extend the 
opposition of the printers and compositors not only in 
New York, but throughout the United States, to the pro- 
jected employment of convicts as typesetters. 

A few years ago an effort was made in this state to 
have the composition of the text books for our public 
schools performed in Joliet penitentiary, but the opposi- 
tion developed was so strenuous and persistent that the 
project was ignominiously defeated. We hope a similar 
fate awaits this infamous proposition and that it will die 
as suddenly as did the gentleman who was to have joined 
the enterprise, even if it guarantees to do work at rates 
now paid journeymen and then make two hundred per 
cent for those engaged in the project. 


THE 


THE PRINTERS’ HOME. 


K acknowledge the receipt of $10 from Mr. C. L. 


W 


contribution to the erection of the proposed Printers’ 


Goodrich, of Balize, British Honduras, as his 
Home, and call attention to the proposition contained 
Without 


assuming to act on his proposition in an official capacity, 


in his communication published elsewhere. 


we will receive and acknowledge from month to month 
all donations forwarded to our care and remit the same 
to of 
Union. We are satisfied if the proper appeal is made 


the treasurer the International Typographical 
hundreds of employing printers will cheerfully contribute 
to the success of this laudable enterprise, and that, if 
those most deeply interested will do their duty in the 
premises, will provide funds enough to guarantee its 
success. In this case, at least, employer and employé 
can work in harmony ; and if both will sincerely codpe- 
rate, an institution will soon be reared of which the 
printers of the United States will have every reason 


to be proud. 


EXPERIENCE OF A DISAPPOINTED AMATEUR. 

HE article which appears in the present issue from 
T a ‘* Disappointed Amateur,” describing his experi- 
ence after a practical test of seven years, is a genuine 
production, and contains advice which should be heeded 
by those who contemplate embarking in a similar venture ; 
and who see, or rather think they see, a fortune in the 
enterprise. Itis seldom that so candid a statement of facts 
has been given to the trade, especially by one who can 
speak from the standpoint of such a varied experience, 
and whose honesty of purpose and sincerity in giving it, 
to 
many others have been, by a false ambition, he resolved 


there is no reason doubt. Actuated, like a good 
to leave the beaten path, prove what determination 
could accomplish, and the worthlessness of an appren- 
ticeship system. Under these mistaken resolves he 
started, and under these mistaken resolves he /faz/ed to 
accomplish his purpose, and the reason for his failure is 
best told in his own language. It is good reading, and 


it will do to ponder over. 


OUR TIMBER SUPPLY. 
KRIODICALLY the following paragraph, or one 
p similar in character, may be found in a number of 
our trade journals : 
The question of a timber supply continues to come to the 


front, but notwithstanding the famine predictions the burden of 
the testimony is to the effect that there is no danger ; that the 
increase in growth, taking the timber districts over, will be equal 
to the consumption for many years to come. 

Now, we should like to have the testimony upon 
which this assertion is based given to the country. A 
man who earns $2.50 per day and saves 50 cents from 
his earnings, is comparatively a rich man, while one 
whose income amounts to $75.50 pay day, and expends 
$80 is on the road to bankruptcy, because his expendi- 


And what is true of individuals 
If the United States relies on 
her timber supply, and uses more, even in the infancy of 


tures exceed his income. 


is also true of nations. 
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the industries which depend upon it, and are daily ex- 


tending —and paper making is one of the most import- 
ant—than its natural increase, without taking effective 


measures to supply such deficiency, it is simply a ques- 
tion of time when such supply will become exhausted, 
and no reckless denial or patriotic (so called) buncombe 
will supply the deficiency. And this is just what we are 
now doing, despite all assertions to the contrary. ‘Two 
and two make four, and no legerdemain can produce a 


It to lock 


before than after the horse is stolen. 


different result. is better the stable door 
An ounce of pre 


vention is worth a pound of cure. 


HE article of our respected contributor, Mr. Dun 
i KF. Young, under the caption of ‘‘A Plea for 
Printers,”’ while a somewhat specious argument (and we 
are anxious to give both sides of a question) does not, in 
our judgment, furnish a sufficient reason for the preva- 
lence of intoxication even among printers. In the mili 
tary campaigns in /vda, after the most fatiguing duties 
and marches, it was practically demonstrated that the 
men who endured the greatest hardships were those who 
preferred their coffee to intoxicating liquors, and the 
experience of those engaged in Arctic explorations has 
been the same. Men may be overworked, and we are 
not opposed to the shortening of the hours of labor, by 
any means, but the rum cup furnishes a poor medium in 
to 


Habitual drunkenness is unjustifiable under any cireum- 


which drown their sorrows or disappointments. 


stances. 
little 


A that 


the United States is essentially the representative and 


CORRESPONDENT asks if 


when we state in one editorial 


we are not a 


inconsistent 


home of labor-saving inventions, and in all that per- 
tains to the art preservative leads the world ; and in the 
same issue declare that the reports of the trade delegates 
from Great Britain to the Paris Exposition are superior 
in technical knowledge and intelligent observation to 
Not at all. 


The explanation lies in the 


those tendered by the American delegates. 
We simply stated the truth. 
fact that in the one instance the representatives were 
selected extire/y on their merits—for their intelligence 
as men and their qualifications as workmen; while on 
the other hand, these essentials were too frequently 
sacrificed to what has been aptly styled the possession 


of the ‘gift of the gab.” 


W 


attend av exposition —contemplated to be given in New 


ly acknowledge the receipt of many kind requests 
during the past month from our eastern friends to 
York in 1892— which assure us of a warm welcome, 
and which are duly appreciated. As we expect, how- 
ever, if spared, and well, to be busily engaged in 
welcoming our New York and old country visitors to 
THE World’s Fair to be held at Chicago about that time, 
we do not see how we can possibly accept their very 
3ut the best 


under the circumstances, and value their courtesy none 


cordial invitation. we will do we can 


the less. 
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ISS NELLIE BLY and Miss Bisland have success- 
M fully completed their trips around the world ; the 
former in seventy-two days, six hours and eleven min- 
utes, and the latter in seventy-six days, sixteen hours and 
forty-eight minutes. ‘The contest would have been much 
more exciting but for the fact that Miss Bisland failed to 
connect with one of the ocean greyhounds, by two hours, 
and was compelled to make the Atlantic trip on a second- 


class vessel. Both are plucky, determined girls, how- 


ever, of whom their countrymen are justly proud. 


A 


Kisleben, his native town. 


MONUMENT to Friedrich Konig, the inventor 
of the printing machine, is about to be erected in 
It will consist of a bronze 
bust, standing on a granite pedestal, and its execution 


has been intrusted to Professor Shaper, of Berlin; 


S4.000 have already been subscribed, and donations 
thereto are still coming in. It is intended that the cere- 


mony of unveiling will take place April 17, 1891. 
A N international copyright bill, similar in’ character 


session, will be brought before congress this winter. — It 


to the bill which failed to become a law at the last 


will limit the American copyright of foreign publications 
to works printed from type set in the United States, thus 
preventing the importation of plates. [ts friends claim 


that it will assuredly become a law. 


readers as 


N accordance with a request made by our Des Moines 
our 


correspondent, we invite such of 
have anything of practical interest to impart— and are 
willing to do so— as to the best method of keeping job 
books, to express their views and explain the system 


adopted, through the columns of THe INLAND PRINTER. 
He report of the awarding committee on the merits 
of the colored inserts which have recently appeared 
in Poe INtAND Printer will be found on another page. 
Puke INLAND PRINTER, 


A PLEA FOR THE TRAMP PRINTER. 


MARION COLE, 


Written for 


BY I 


duce. to intoxicants to drive away despair 


the best of compositors are themselves driven away 
to give place to men not untitted for duty at the case by 
intemperate habits. 
let 


briefly sketch the checkered career of a typical tramp 


Why despair? Wherefor intemperance ? me 


printer. From the time, as a lad, he first takes a stick 
into his hand, and carefully and slowly adjusts the type, 
his story is an interesting one. 

Me adopts the profession, perhaps, out of the same 
reason that thousands of others do. Its advantages are 
pointed out to him as a profession that is not alone 
remunerative, but educational ; he adinires the beauty of 
the mechanism of printing ; and office-life seems highly 
desirable in contrast with outdoor labor, where mud, rain, 
and snow are to be contended with, and printing offices 


seem so nice and cosy. Everyone in country towns, save 
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alone the printers themselves, are extolling the virtues of 
the business and envying the compositors. © Under 


such favorable comment and observation our tramp 
compositor starts upon his life work or destruction, 
as it may be, as many young boys do. 

When once thoroughly imbued with the work, with 
several years of experience behind him, of course the 
At 


this stage in his career, the reverse side of the picture is 


confinement of the work marks him with paleness. 
shown him. His friends begin to hint about the business 
being unhealthy ; and even go so far as to intimate con- 
sumption as the inevitable result of a continuation at the 
case. His more learned friends tell of the poisonous 
inks, type and dust, and in some way or other give the 
young compositor to understand that a moderate use of 
alcohol would effectually counteract all evil tendencies of 
the obnoxious scents from metal, ete., found in the office. 
A longing, too, to be out of doors in the fresh air of 
heaven, makes office-life a prison. 

After many years have passed, and confinement, 
coupled with other effects of office-work, has partially 
unfitted him for hard labor, a weak despair fastens itself 
upon him. He has probably reached his twenty-fifth 
year; and from his standpoint he views life as a short 
stretch of miserable existence. Nothing is visible to 
him except a few more years at the case, then death. 
It is that drink to 


despair. 


then he resorts to drive away 


What follows is natural: as natural as the law of 
fittest.” 


short time to give place to a man of steady habits, one 


‘the survival of the He is discharged in a 
not incapacitated for work by drink. 

Thus, the incipiency of a dread life as a tramp is 
thrust upon him by his own recklessness. No person 
wants an incapable employé, and the intemperate com- 
positor will remain intemperate. 

In his hours of soberness he is given work, but on 


; 


the recurrence of his ‘*spree”’ he is discharged ; and 
on the downward road through hunger, cold and a 
gnawing thirst, the poor wanderer goes, asking, forever 
asking, ‘* How’s work?’ **Can you give a fellow a 
show this morning ?” 

Five, ten, twenty, perhaps thirty years see him still 
on the road, old for his years, poor as of yore, with 
dark lines of suffering and privation deepening each fur- 
row on his brow, living a life of regret. 

Not long will he remain with us, soon tottering into 
his grave; but as sure as the sun rises and sets, his 
place on earth will be filled by one whom a little fore 
thought or a little will-power would save from a life of 
misery. 

Brothers in the art preservative of arts, in any deal 
ing with an intemperate tramp printer, weigh the prob 
able inception of a terrible existence and be charitable, 
at least, toward our erring kinsman-in-trade. Deal with 
him as a Christian, humane conscience would dictate ; 


and at last when your form is locked in the chase of 


death it will be by the quoins of love with an assurance 
that all will lift. 
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EMINENT LIVING PRINTERS. 


Written fo 


BY JOHN BASSETT. 


NO. I11.—MR. JOHN SOUTHWARD. 

YOUNG man who left college at seventeen to undertake the 
management of a local weekly newspaper scarcely needs to 

Mr. 


Southward is still in the prime of life, after having achieved an 


be described as precocious, for the fact is self-evident. 


amount of work which would appal any less industrious person. 











Genius has been described as the capacity for hard work, and if 
this proposition be admitted, Mr. Southward has every claim to 
the appellation. Hard work never kills anyone, and we have no 
clearer proof of this than our present eminent living printer, who 
is, at the age of fifty, good enough for another quarter of a century 
of incessant activity. Mr. Southward was born at Liverpool in 
1840, and learned to read from the specimens of work posted in 
Subsequently he was educated at the Liverpool Col- 
Southward, 


the office. 
lege, where his only brother, the Rev. Walter T. 
M.A., Fellow and Dean of St. Catherines, and one of the proctors 
of the University of Cambridge, also commenced hiseducation. The 
paper previously mentioned was driven out of the field in a few 
years by the keen competition it had to contend with from the 
weeklies of the great dailies. 

In the year 1868 Mr. Southward undertook a very novel enter- 
prise for a Liverpool manufacturer in visiting the principal offices 
in Spain and negotiating for the insertion of the manufacturers’ 
réclames, and to superintend a system of advertising by bill posting 
the peninsula from one end to the other. His experiences were 
very varied; in fact in many of the places through which Mr. 
Southward passed such a thing as a placard in the streets 
and highways was unknown. Occasionally the inhabitants actually 
begged to have their houses ‘‘decorated” with the flaming posters, 
a concession it is needless to say very willingly granted. Mr. 
Southward started his journey at Irun, on the French frontier, and 
continued through the country from north to south as far as 
Malaga, leaving behind him a very recognizable trail in the form 
of large placards. During his stay in Alhambra, in the environs 
of Granada, a revolution, which resulted in the deposition of Queen 
Isabella and the establishment of a short-lived republic, broke out. 
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He hastily returned to his quarters, but found the town in a state 
of siege and the foreign residents taking refuge on the ships in the 
Mr. Southward being only a visitor was not able to avail 
He, 
however, prepared for emergencies, and his revolver was at hand 
both by day and night, though fortunately Mr. Southward had 


harbor. 
himself of the opportunity at the liberty of resident foreigners. 


no chance to display his powers in the use of the deadly little instru- 
ment for the protection of his or other lives. It was from the same 
hotel where he was staying that General Prim —afterward assas- 
in the streets of Madrid—took command of 
forces. Mr. Southward was present at the capture of Malaga 
Fort and, also, witnessing the infuriated mob destroying the muni- 
cipal buildings with most of the city archives. There certainly was 
a spice of adventure attached to this, but the personal risk incurred 


sinated the rebel 


if the imperial troops obeyed their officers would have made it far 
from a pleasant situation. 

The following year (1869) Mr. Southward determined to make 
London his home, and accordingly sought employment congenial 
to his taste—that of a ‘‘printer’s reader.” While acting in this 
capacity he contributed a series of articles to the /’rinfer’s Registes 
on ‘‘The Press of Spain,” for the late Mr. Joseph M. Powell, 
the result of Mr. Southward’s three months tour in the peninsula, 
and from this dates the commencement of his connection with the 
above paper. ‘Two years later Mr. Powell commissioned him to 
write ‘‘The Dictionary of Typography,” 
This work appeared simultaneously in London 


a second edition being 


published in 1875. 


and Philadelphia, and formed the basis of the American 
‘*Encyclopedia of Printing.” 1 am informed that on the comple- 


tion of this work, Mr. Southward undertook ‘‘one of the most 
important contributions to typographical literature ever achieved 
This was the furnishing of the biographical and bibliographical 
annotations to Messrs. Bigmore & Wyman’'s ‘Bibliography of 
Printing,’ the production of which cost the publishers upwards of 
£3,000, and the amount of labor and research upon the subject of 
this memoir may be estimated when it is stated that a considerable 
portion of his time was thus occupied during the long period of 
twelve years chiefly at the British Museum, with occasional visits 
to the university libraries at home and abroad. His emolument 
has been stated in a contemporary to have amounted in the aggre- 
gate to upwards of £1,100, and if the figures are correct this will 
be incontestably the largest sum ever earned in this or any other 
country by an author on the subject of printing.” 

Mr. Southward’s ‘ Practical Printing 
tion to the literature of printing. It is the class book for technical 
instruction throughout the kingdom, and is specially recommended 
in the syllabus of the city and guilds of London institutes for the 


of The 


twelve months, and a second and revised edition 


is his greatest contribu- 


advancement technical knowledge. first edition was 


exhausted in 
appeared shortly after, but such was the demand for it that a 
third had to be prepared early in 1888. The work is to be obtained 
both in one and two volumes; the first volume of the two volume 
the 


the 


edition treats of the composition of type in all its branches; 
second, of press and machine work, stereotyping, rules of 
trade, prices, etc. ‘‘ Practical Printing” has had a most phenom- 
enal sale, especially so when the price is considered, 7s. 6d. being 
charged for the single volume, printers, as a rule, being very reluctant 
in supporting anything pertaining to the craft. The following 
notice is taken from the leading English trade journal, the “fective 
Advertiser, London : 

‘*The third edition of this valuable work was recently issued, 
and the high praise bestowed upon the earlier editions is more than 
deserved by this. The work is considerably enlarged, and Mr. 
Southward has spared no effort to make it as complete as possible. 
As a technical work on printing it ranks highest, and no printer is 
thoroughly equipped without it. Every branch of the business is 
fully treated, and the inquirer after knowledge has only to consult 


’ 


the pages of ‘Practical Printing’ to find what he wants. The pre- 
vious editions found a ready sale, and we have no doubt this 
edition will be as eagerly sought after.” 

The ninth edition of ‘‘The Encyclopedia Britannica” was 


commenced by Messrs. Adam and Charles Black some six years 
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ago and the best specialists of the day were engaged on the work. 
Hansard had contributed the article on printing to the former 
editions, but since the days of Thomas Curzon Hansard a complete 
revolution has taken place in the art of printing —so much so that 
it was decided to make the art into two subjects instead of one 
(historical and practical). The late Mr. 
was deputed to work the historical and Mr. Southward the practi- 


3radshaw, of Cambridge, 


cal. Mr. Bradshaw died before the completion of the article, thus 
necessitating a delay of nearly four years in the publication of the 
article on printing, it having been relegated from printing to 
typography, and even in this short time so many improvements had 
The 
article fills sixty columns of the ‘‘ Encyclopaedia,” and is no doubt 
Southward has 


taken place that Mr. Southward was compelled to rewrite it. 


the most elaborate one on printing extant. Mr. 
worked very hard in the cause of technical instruction, and a paper 
(‘Technical Literature in Free Public Libraries”) read by him at 
a conference of the Library Association of the United Kingdom, 
held at Liverpool in 1883, has since been reprinted in pamphlet 
form and widely circulated. ‘The pamphlet showed that very few 
ot these institutions possessed any works on technical instruction, 
and urged on them the necessity for adding to their lists works 
which would be of great service to the workingman. It is pleas- 
ing to note that most of the public libraries liberally responded to 
the appeal thus made 

Mr. Southward is a great contributor to ‘‘ Wyman’s Technical 
Series A very interesting and profitable work from the pen of 
Mr. Southward, under the vom de plume of ‘‘Experimentia,” is 
‘*The Youth’s Business Guide,” a practical manual for those enter- 
ing life. The .I/Aeneum says it is ‘‘the best work of its kind ever 
published.” Mr. Southward now edits the /7inler’s Register, a 
position he entered upon about three years ago. 

The Meisenbach block is from a photograph by Lawrence, 
of Dublin (Ireland), taken for the Library Association of the 
United Kingdom 

The next biographical sketch will be of Mr. Thomas Hailing. 
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THE OLD LONDON PRESSMEN. 
BY JOHN BEDFORD LENO, 
HEN I first entered London, close upon a half century ago, 
I came across a few octogenarian typos, and it was my 
delight to hear them spin their yarns of printing in their 
youthful days. When I heard these stories, old Watts, the poly- 
glot printer, was still living, and actively engaged in his office in 
Boswell court. From all I have heard regarding him, he must 
have been of a type that has almost totally disappeared — a strange 
combination of uncouthness and classical knowledge, for it was a 
and 


common belief that he knew all languages, both ancient 


modern. ‘The funny tales told of him, had they been collected, 
would have formed a goodly sized volume, equally witty and droll 
to that of the notorious Joe Miller, who, by the by, was possibly 
his near neighbor, inasmuch as Joe was born in Hollis street, 
spent his nights at the ‘‘ Black Jack,’’ and was buried on the site 
now partly occupied by a wing of King’s College hospital. 

‘* How do you spell jump ?” he once said to a compositor whom 
I well know 

‘‘Gump,” was the reply 

‘Then you gap down my stairs immediately, or I'll knock you 
down and gf upon vew."” He was invariably hard upon the 
dunces 

These old boys were eternally harping about the good old times. 
Prirting, if they spoke truthfully, was, in their early days, one of 
Picking up type was like picking 
Didn't 


the best paid trades in existence. 
up gold ; and work was not only well paid, but plentiful. 
William Cobbett offer five pounds a man to every compositor who 


would desert his master to set up the ‘‘ Gridiron,” and didn’t they 


get more to remain faithful ? 
Yes, but I fancy there was but one William Cobbett, and that 
his lifetime. It 


ishing what a lot of snuff is known to be flavored with one Tonquin 


such liberality only occurred once in is aston- 
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bean! One thing is certain, if these old men had ever earned 
such wages they knew how to get rid of it, for they had failed 
to make any provision for their old age. I feel certain it was a 
case of ‘‘ distance lending enchantment to the view,” for, strange 
to relate, when I asked the scale of pay, I was told that it was 
lower than was then paid, and that was considerably less than 
that zow paid. 

These old friends could raise their elbows high and often. It 
makes me shudder to think of the way they would put out of sight rum 
and milk in the early morn, and rum, without the milk, at constant 
intervals during the day. I took these to be proof of early acquire- 
ments, for drinking is like playing the fiddle, to become first rate 
you must begin early. Possibly, it was this ability to drink mixed 
and raw spirits that won them the reputation among the landlords 
on and around Fetter lane of being the greatest rogues upon earth, 
for I found, on my entry into the metropolis, it was fatal to my 
chance of obtaining a lodging if I stated I had anything to do with 
the printing business. 

As I have mentioned Fetter lane, I may here mention that while 
passing through it recently, I saw a placard in a tavern window to 
the effect that the pub. was the trade society house for press- 
Not a 
Neither the shadow 


men! My curiosity was aroused, and I stepped inside. 


pressman to be seen. All dead or moulted. 
to be seen of ‘‘ White-Headed Bob,” nor the echo to be heard of 
the stentorian lungs of ‘‘The Bonny Light Horseman.” Do not 
let me be misunderstood. There are a few pressmen left; but | 
should be surprised to find there were enough to form a society, 
and, if so, what work that society or its officers can find to do. 
Of the small number left, I should not be surprised to learn that 
most of them would be found in the ‘‘ White Horse Chambers ”’ 
hard by, for the old hostelry where Quilp met Nicholas is now let 
out to precarious lodgers, and its former customers have gone with 
the stage coaches and the bowlder stones over which they used to 
rattle. Iremember ‘‘ White-Headed Bob,” a well-known pressman, 
telling me that he worked the identical press at which Franklin 
earned his living during the greater part of his stay in London. 
It was then at Wyman’s in Great Queen street, but subsequently 
went to America. Did the weekly account of Franklin's earnings 
go with it? This was in Franklin’s handwriting, and was found 
many years after the writer left this country, on raising the flooring 
of the pressroom. 

The old pressmen that I remember were men of sturdy build, 
and I was not astonished when I read that for circumference of 
chest and muscular development they put the members of most 
other trades in the shade. Prize fighters, alone, exceeded them in 
these respects, and in longevity. My authority is a retired physi- 
cian, who devoted the latter part of his days to the influence of 
different modes of life on the human constitution, and whose con- 
clusions are believed to be thoroughly accurate. 

Of the many stories which I heard these old fogies tell I 
remember but the following: A pressman and his son (the latter 
new to the business) were working a form of bookwork, with many 
footnotes in it. The son was told to look after the ‘‘ picks.” He 
mistook the paragraph signs for capital p's and dug out all their solid 
loops ! 

I have recalled to my memory a picture of these men. Asa 
rule, while working they wore paper head-dresses, made by them- 
selves out of white sheets of demy, and white aprons. They worked 
with their coats off, their waistcoats off, and their shirt sleeves 
turned up. Their ordinary outside dress included a_ black 
chimneypot hat and a bob-tailed coat, which was black also, as 
was then the All of these, or 


most of them, were of the ‘‘shabby genteel” order, and generally 


fashion for the neck or stock. - 


dingy. I may add that a leather waist-belt was very commonly 
worn by them. 

A good pressman in those days seldom wanted employment, and 
his earnings averaged at least two pounds weekly. I am somewhat 
afraid that their beer and rum scores absorbed a goodly portion 
thereof, for all that I knew appeared to have parched throats, 
which they used to declare were as bad to work upon as dry paper! 
Education was far from common among the ‘‘donkeys,” as 
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pressmen were then called, and I remember one of their weekly 
bills containing the following : 

‘* Working off 500 poor va/s— 's.""_ Instead of “ poor rats,” read 
poor rate receipts. 

In my early connection with the printing business, a press 
When larger the press- 
the 


larger than a double-crown was a rarity. 


man had to go up an inclined plane in order to raise or ‘‘ fly’ 
‘‘frisket.”. The first large press I saw where this was necessary 
for working, was of the old link Albion order, and before the chill 
had been invented by its maker, Cope. I lived to see this class of 
press superseded, where extra power was required, by the Colum- 
bian. The whole of these pressmen had commenced to print on 
the old wooden press with a shiftable stone bed, and in the early 
portion of their career used pelt balls, for rollers were then 
unknown. Many a time I have heard them say, throwing an oath 
in as a makeweight, that they could do more and better work with 
these than with an iron press and composition rollers, despite of 
the disadvantage of a double run in and two pulls to a single 
impression. A few lived to become acquainted with Napier’s 
machines that ran off 1,000 an hour, but I never heard one confess 
that it was more rapid than the old wooden press, that had scarcely 
This is not 


been improved since the days of Caxton. more 


astounding than the asservations of old coachmen that a steam 
locomotive was slower than the ‘ Tally-ho” stage-coach, when 
driven by (my uncle, by the by) the renowned Bill Harbridge, so 
kindly remembered by Tom Hughes, in his ‘‘ Tom Brown's School 


’ 


Days.” This belief on the part of these old buffers was no affecta- 
tion ; they believed what they asserted — at least I verily believe so. 

I have always believed that these old boasters were active, 
strong men; that they could do wonders with the imperfect, old- 
fashioned machinery at their command, and I was never hard upon 
them for their groundless assertions — they amused themselves and 
did not mislead me. 


In their day, the world moved more slowly. 


It was human nature to retain old impres- 
sions. This can be 
honestly said in their favor, they turned out work of good even 
A bird 


is not expected to fly without wings, though it may be a folly for it 


color, however defective the appliances at their command. 


to believe that itcan. The last I knew of this ilk had been taught 
to believe that top boots were the proper boots to wear when full 
and he them to the last beneath kerseymere 


dressed ; wore 


breeches. He was Wilson, who worked night and day on the 
Courier newspaper, to spread the tidings that the English had won 
Waterloo! Whatever others may have done, or not done, he 
managed to save enough at presswork to start printer on his own 
account, no easy task in those days, when a printer’s plant was 
extremely costly. 

His place of business was in or near Air street, Piccadilly, and 
I remember the old boy pointing out where the ‘‘ Piccadilly 


Butchers” riddled the walls, and a shoemaker who sympathized 
This old 


man was never tired of speaking of Waterloo, which he was wont 


with Queen Caroline, within a yard or two of his office. 


to declare was not won near Brussels, but in Palace yard, West- 
minster, in allusion to the defection of Marshal Soult, if my mem- 
ory serves me rightly. No one disputed the assertion, for he was 
‘©on the Courier ’’— not even his neighbor, the Iron Duke, who lived 
hard by. Possibly he never knew his detractor. 

There were, I believe, two forms to complete a copy of this 
then leading paper. The rate of production we may therefore 
take to have been 250 copies per hour! For twenty-four hours he 
kept on continuously and so possibly did his companion worker. 
The issue would, therefore, amount to 6,000! Who wonders, there- 
fore, that our London dailies have not increased in number, when 
the Starv can ‘‘ turn off ’’ 60,000 in an hour? We live in a new 
age. Outputs in every direction have marvelously increased, as 
the following additional facts will show. In the days of the single 
spindle hand-wheel. one spinner working fifty-six hours could 
spin five hanks of No. 22 twist. At the present time one spinner, 
assisted by two boys, will produce 55,oo0or ninety-eight hanks of the 
same twist in the same time. One boy running a planing-machine 
for turning woodwork for musical instruments does the work of 


twenty-fivemen. In the manufacture of wall-paper, one man does 
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the work of one hundred. In winding silk, there is a displace- 
ment of ninety per cent, and in the weaving of the same of 
ninety-five. So, in printing, we have only, after all, been keeping 
step. The old men of the ‘‘stick-in-the-mud"” order have every- 
where been beaten, but not disgraced. 

In the year 1851 pressmen, old and young, had to confess 
themselves beaten, and from that time to the present they have 
been leaving the trade as rats quit a sinking vessel. In that year 
the ‘‘hat was sent round” for public subscriptions to keep them 
William Howitt, 


the Quaker author, proved a stanch friend to them, and to printers 


from starving. They could hold out no longer. 
generally, for that year was the most terrible I ever remember to 
those engaged in the business. It proved to be no casualty, but 
the downfall of pressmen — their occupation, like that of Othello, 
was gone. Presswork has never looked up since, and never will 
Few presses are manufactured now, and the old ones are, at 
times, sold at the price of old iron. 

‘« Twicers,” that is men who both work at press and case, were 
never favorites. They were looked upon.as the Whiteleys (dealers in 
all kind of wares) are now by ordinary traders. Yet, there was 
never a time when they did not exist; at least from the time of 
Gutenberg, and possibly from his day, and many a year after, it 
was the rule to learn and practice both branches. It was the ill 
feeling caused by the jealousy of the so-called ‘‘ greedy ones” 
that led to the use of insulting nicknames that were once so com 
mon. Walters, the original, of the 77mes newspaper, was a 
‘*twicer,”’ and would take a turn at case or press, as expedient. 
Since the pressmen have fallen off in numbers so considerably, 
there appears to be a lesser desire to keep up the distinction, and 
jobbing hands, more especially outside London, are supposed to 
be fairly acquainted with both branches. Even in country places, 
the ‘‘Cropper” has taken the place of the press, and, with the 
exception of ‘‘proof-pullers,” they will, sooner or later, be ban- 
ished. As for those engaged on Croppers, they appear to be 
picked up anywhere, or anyhow. Here and there you find a few 
who have been converted from pressmen; but, as often as not, 
they will be found to be persons who have had no proper installa- 
tion into the business, and, as a sure consequence, their wages 
will be of a totally inadequate nature. <A clever errand boy, or 
one not particularly clever, is not seldom promoted to the office of 
working one of these; nay, I have known such a person act as boss 
of this kind of work. The few remaining old pressmen who were or 
are being so thrown out or superseded have uttered all kinds of 
complaints, but to no purpose. They are too weak and too dis 
jointed to raise an efficient barrier, and so the world wags; it is 
possibly another illustration of ‘‘the survival of the fittest.” 

I will conclude by asking whether it is possible that such 
another revolution awaits the composing department of the print- 
It must be confessed that clever as the 
New 


lights have broken in upon them, and these new lights have given 


ing trade? A word more. 


old pressmen were, their successors have beaten them. 


I have just been critically examining 
that 


them a decided advantage. 


a first edition of Bewick. I am forced to the conclusion 
neither the artist nor the pressman knew much of ‘bringing up,” 
beyond the obtainment of an even-a//-over impression. All signs 
of gradation of pressure in accordance with the requirements of 
the engravings, are wanting ; there is little softening off, and what 
there is appears to be the result of chance. However, I am not 
I would as need blame 


Here, 
‘*Angler’s Delight," for which the 


going to blame the old pressmen for this. 
a man for not using the electric light before its invention 
beside me, is a reprint of the 
old cuts were ferreted out by a friend from old printing offices 
where they had been kicking about for fifty years at least, and yet 
how much better they print than in the old edition. 


Tue Typotheta of Baltimore is a thing of the past, the organi- 
zation having been allowed to fall through, and as a consequence 
it is claimed that competition is so close and prices for printing so 
low that the trade is in a more demoralized condition than ever 


known. So writes an employing printer of that city 
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A THIRD OF A DAY. 


BY TOM L. MILLS, NEW ZEALAND. 


RAIN up a child in the way he show/d go, and when he is old 
he will not depart from it.” In quoting this verse from the 
Bible, it is not with the intention of writing a sermon 
thereon, although we have 
‘* Tongues in trees, 
Books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, 
And good in everything,”’ 
but I take the lines asa moral to adorn my tale, and the subject of 
my tale is—eight hours for work, eight hours for recreation, eight 
hours for rest, especially the division referring to labor. The eight- 
hour question is occupying an important place in the topics of the 
day among trade unionists, owing to the decision come to among 
American unionists to make a great and united effort for the adop- 
tion of the third of a day for labor. It gives me great pleasure to 
place on record in the pages of THE INLAND PRINTER the fact that 
New Zealand claims the honor of having inaugurated the eight- 
hour movement. Mr. S. D. 
settlers in Wellington, writing recently to the vening Post of that 


Parnell, who was one of the first 


city upon the subject of the celebration of the colony's jubilee, 
states: ‘‘ The handful of sturdy immigrants congregated at Britan- 
nia (now a suburb of Wellington, called Petone) were the first 
3ritish community to resolve that eight hours should constitute a 
day’s work, and from March 1, 1840, until now that has been the 
and the system has fairly established itself 
throughout Australasia.” Mr. the 
originator, and a Mr. Hunter (recently deceased), who was a large 


rule in New Zealand, 
Parnell claims to have been 


employer of labor in the early days, gave the movement his earnest 
support, and other employers also took it up heartily. 

No doubt, during the time of agitation through which you are 
now passing, in your efforts to secure the privilege we enjoy, the 
origin of the movement will be traced to, placed upon, or claimed 
by many nations or peoples, so that my statement may be one more 
to an already long list ; but I would just point out to fact-gleaners 
that the above refers to British possessions, so that it leaves other 
nations quite free. 

It may be interesting to notice here the hours of labor that may 
or may not be observed in the countries of the world. 

SOCIAL LABOR. 


COUNTRY. CONDITION WITH REGARD TO HOURS OF 


The social conditions have not yet arrived at that 
point of progress where the interference of the 
state between the employer and the operative 
becomes necessary. 


Greece 


WO Yn oa seis Ss ere bess 6.0% Somewhat similar to above. 
PAIN uk SeesscnshGe Ditto. 
gs, | ee es Ditto. The general rule being to work from sunrise 


to sunset, 1% hours being allowed for meals. 
Recent law has been passed against excessive hours 
of labor for females and young persons. 


Netherlands ..........0. 


Pesta lies sone Rees No laws. 12 hours in industries. 

Sle 2 a ee Excessive; up to 17 hours in some cases. 

PRONG asios ees eave aves No regulations for adult, but some restrictions on 
child labor. 

Germany................ No adult regulations. 

RPOMINONES Ss 5i5-ssva cee Ditto. 

ge eer Ditto. 


11 hours ordinarily, reduced to 10 on Saturdays and 
holidays. In certain circumstances the hours 
may be prolonged. 

14 hours, and no Sunday rest. 

11 to 13 hours. 

11 to 13 hours, with Sunday work in steam mills and 
factories. 

{ New York, 8 to 12 hours; Virginia, 10; Pennsylvania 
and Indiana, 8 hours; New Jersey, 53 to 60 per 
} week; Connecticut, 60 per week; Maryland, 60 
{ per week ; in the others, 10 hours per day. 
From 9 to 12 hours, 


LW: | (ed oe ee eo 
Austria-Hungary 
PRUNE AU os.ciccsitsns se seats 


United States of 
America.......; 


Great Britain... ../s66::6 
Australia 
New South Wales.. 
WACIOINA soc 6cices os 
South Australia... 
Western Australia. 
Tasmania .......... 
New Zealand.......... 


» 8 hours per day; 48 per week. 


8 hours per day; 48 per week. 

The reforms of the world are much more easily accomplished 
by young nations than by the older countries. The British parlia- 
ment has for a long time been trying to pass a deceased wife's 
sister marriage bill, and failed in all its efforts, but in this colony 


the reform was easily worked. Local option was readily obtained 


by the temperance people in this country, whilst the older places 





are still fighting for it. So, among the small number of settlers 
who arrived in Wellington in 1840, as the first organized band of 
British occupants of that part of New Zealand, it was an easy 
matter for them to institute a reform which in the country they 
had left would have been impossible —and so the day was divided 
into three parts. ‘‘When you are in Rome you must do as Kome 
does,” is an old quotation; and when employers came to New 
Zealand, they found that the custom was forced upon them, and 
they found the custom a new one. Years ago Gladstone said 

‘“The nineteenth century is the century of the workingman,”’ 
and nowhere is this more noticeable than in our colony and in 
Australia. 

Eight hours per day constitutes the custom in New Zealand, 
although it is an unwritten law—which, in the opinion of many, is 
the strongest law. The more correct way of putting the hours of 
our working time is forty-eight hours per week, for in the great 
majority cf cases Saturday afternoon is observed as a holiday. 
To obtain this the time of Saturday afternoon is distributed over 
In some work ceases at 1 


the other days of the week. cases 
o'clock on Saturday; in others 2 o'clock; and in others 2:30 
o'clock. The make-up time is generally taken off the dinner 


hour, and extra time on Friday evening. Of course, this allows 
excellent opportunities for the people to recreate, and in my 
opinion this affords an answer to a question often asked by people 
the of New 
cricket and 


of the old country, when they consider 
Zealanders in the football field, and 


aquatics, ‘‘ Why are the Australasian colonists so fond of sport ?”’ 


pre ywWeSS 


Australians in 


Bearing closely upon this subject is that of a Sunday news 
paper. Some stir was created in Australia recently by a pros 
pectus being issued announcing that a Sunday newspaper would 
be issued in Melbourne. Although the statement may surprise 
you of America, with your large Sunday editions, yet it neverthe- 
less is a fact that there is no Sunday newspaper issued in any of 
the Australasian colonies. So the 
that a bill was introduced into the Victorian parliament, entitled 


strong was feeling aroused 


‘The Sunday Newspapers Bill,” which was intended to prevent 


the trading in Sunday newspapers on the Sabbath day. There 
appeared to be some doubt as to whether the police statute would 
deal with the subject. There was no doubt in the minds of the 
government, but the present bill was intended to set the matter at 
rest, and act as a warning to those persons who had in view the 
establishment of a Sunday newspaper. 

The chief clause of the bill was clause 2: ‘‘ Publishing news- 
papers on Sunday to be deemed trading.” 
Wailace 


expressed his sympathy with the bill as a whole, because he con- 


In the discussion on the second reading Mr. J. A. 


sidered six days a week long enough for work for both man and 
beast. 

Mr. Service (leader of the opposition) intended to vote for the 
bill, not because he considered one day holier than another, but 
because the policy of this country was distinctly that there should 
be one day of rest a week, and the country would not countenance 
secular work upon a Sunday. 

The bill passed through all its stages in the lower house, and 
was also passed without amendment through the legislative 
council, 

Thus you will agree with my opening lines as applied to the 
vorking hours, that if a young country takes its lessons in neces 
sary reforms from the older countries much hard fighting will be 
avoided in the future, and the sooner we shall reach the desired 


day when labor shall receive rightful consideration from capital. 


Tue Louisville Paper Mill, owned by Du Pont & Co., Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, has been sold to a company, of which E. Houns- 
field is president. The capital stock of the new company is 
$200,000, and the same amount of 6 per cent bonds will be issued 
for the purpose of making improvements, adding new machinery 
and increasing the output. Bennett H. Young, Theodore Harris, 
Vernon D. Price, William Cornwall, Jr., and other prominent 


business men of Louisville are concerned in the enterprise. 
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WORKING RED INK. 


The most rudimentary kind of color work is that in which red 





is used in contrast to black, either for an initial or one or more 
lines 

With the method of making up the two forms for two-color 
work, the reader is supposed to be acquainted. 

The chief difficulty in using red ink is the dullness and dete- 
rioration of the color which often arises and cannot be attributed 
to the right cause. The following rules, if observed, will prevent 
this occurrence : 

1. Be sure that the ink is of the right quality and properly 
ground, It should be bought only from respectable makers, and 
the best qualities should be selected. ‘‘ The best is the cheapest” is 
a true adage in buying printing ink 

2. Usea polished iron table for distribution, as it can be easily 
and thoroughly cleaned Rough iron is likely to retain foreign 


matter, and is difficult to clean. Some people think that an iron 


table injures the color, but this is a mistake. Many skilled press- 
men, however, use thick plates of smooth glass for mixing or 
reducing their finer inks 

3. Cleanliness is an absolute necessity. Not a speck of dirt 
nor a shade of grease should be on the rollers or on anything they 


touch 
should be carefully wiped from the rollers, inking and distributing 


If benzoline or turpentine is used as a detergent, it 


surfaces and form with a very clean and dry cotton cloth. <A 
moderate solution of potash is the best detergent, as it infallibly 
removes the oil from the type. The only objections to lye are 
that it dries too slowly on the form, and if used on rollers is lia- 
ble to make them more tacky than is needful, with consequent 
undue of 
injure the surface of the letter if intrusted to other than careful 


reaction shrinkage in drying, besides being liable to 
hands 

}. Never work red ink on an electrotype, for the copper of the 
plate is certain to effect a chemical change in the color from the 
moment the ink comes in contact with the form, producing a 
dirty, brownish red, instead of the rich and brilliant color desired. 
Many printers have been disappointed in this way, and have never 
suspected the source of the trouble. 

5. Electrotypes intended for red ink work, or for any of the 
aniline colors —the most brilliant, but the most sensitive of all 
our pigments — should be ordered nickel-plated ; or, in the case 
of electrotypes that have already been worked in black or other 
non-sensitive colors, being now intended for a color with a chem- 
ical affinity with copper, they should be nickeled or silvered 
over 

Every printer should keep at hand a silvering solution for this 
from the following formula, the ingredients of 


purpose, made 


which can be procured very cheaply 


Nitrate of silver 2 drs. 
SM epee ee op toe se sigs bet ohGn es ha kS eka 37 
see ee 1 REE eae Ee ana Dot yee ee REDS aE SR APE ee I 
Hypo soda srcemtar} aes Cod ens TA OR eee } 
Precipitated chalk, 7 ETRE ET ITI 


It should be thoroughly shaken before use, and applied with brush 
or cloth so as to cover all the printing surface. The electrotype 
should be cleaned or dried before applying the solution. 

6. A bad habit with many pressmen is that of thinning out 
their ink with too much varnish, with the object of making it 
work freely and go further. It actually injures the tone, and is 
especially noticeable in reduced reds, which, instead of presenting 
those rich and striking contrasts to be expected from the most 
The 


use 


brilliant of all the colors, looks pale, sickly and attenuated. 


inks of our best modern makers are intended for direct as 


delivered to the printer, and seldom, if ever, need to be remixed 
Those who not conversant 


or in any way tampered with. are 


with inks and their composition should beware of the thinning or 
reducing process 

7. The costlier red inks are always stiffer in body than the 
cheaper kinds, and have a tough consistence. 
laid 


hard and dry 


They also become 


aside for some time, besides 


The 


heavily skinned over when 


unless 


becoming lumpy, 


pressman, 


he is 
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acquainted with this tendency and how to remedy it, is more than 
likely to throw away the ink in despair after vainly trying to get it 
to work. 

To prevent skinning in the can pour a thin layer of glycerine 
over the ink. 

To remedy lumping and hardening work the ink freely a few 
minutes with a strong knife, using a very little of No. 2 varnish as 
This will smooth away the lumps and restore the 
The remedy applies equally well to 


a_ softener. 
working quality of the inks. 
all inks that become hard, lumpy or gummy, and by means of it 
the contents of the can may be used to the last. —Avitish and Colo- 


nial Printer and Stationes. 


CARELESSNESS. 


One cause of carelessness in composition, especially with young 
printers, is an inordinate desire to see a proof of the job, which 
causes them to hasten its completion at the expense of some im- 
portant details. It is better to take the necessary time to see that 
the work is well done. A thorough workman will never fail in 
this respect. 

Small forms, say up to the size of a half-letter circular, should 
lift when the quoins are tightened with the fingers only. It does 
not take longer to justify a form properly than to make bad 
justification, after one has acquired the habit of doing his work 
well. If he has an intelligent knowledge of his trade, and knows 
by experience how much this or that portion will yield under 
pressure, is careful to see that no leads, slugs, or furniture 
‘‘bind,” has his lines properly justified, and has learned the secret 
of locking up in such a way as to secure uniform pressure against 
all portions of the form, it will be the simplest matter in the world 
for him to complete all the details of his work in the proper 
manner 

It is habit, Zaé74, HABIT —first, last, and all the time, that 
determines the character of his work ; and it is just as easy to form 
It is not so easy, however, to 
If any 


right habits as to form wrong ones. 
overcome improper habits after they are once formed. 
young printer doubts this let him watch the false motions of com- 
positors —and nearly all have them —then let him ask some veteran 
typesetter why he wriggles his whole body in order to set type, 
why he flourishes his hand in the air, or raps the centerpiece of 
his lower-case, or performs any of the other queer motions of a 
compositor with a ‘‘bad habit.” He will tell you that he does not 
know why he does it, but would give a great deal to be able to stop 
it. Heisa slave to his habit, just as any other man is. 

So let the ambitious young printer pass the period of his proba- 
tion in care and watchfulness, realizing that he is a creature of 
habit, and see that all the habits he forms are good ones. Let 
him above all else acquire the habit of doing his work well in 
every detail, and then, even if he is not a genius at his trade, 
he can hold his head as high as any one, for he is a sh&i//ed work- 
man in the true sense of the word —he is master of the details 


of a noble calling. —/ xchange. 


WHY COUNTRY READERS PREFER THE LOCAL 
PAPER. 

The great preference manifested for the local paper, says 
Editor Bolles, of the New Milford (Conn.) Gazef/e, may be ex- 
plained in one sentence: In the metropolitan paper the reader has 
only a general interest; in the local paper he has a personal in- 
terest. 
with the interests of himself and family, neighbors and friends. 
There is hardly an issue in which he may not expect to see his 


The latter paper is the one which is directly connected 


own name or that of some member of his family appear in an 
item, while he knows that the doings, the goings and comings of 
In a certain 
In it he may 


many of his acquaintances will be duly recorded. 
way he feels that he is a part of the paper itself. 
expect to see his wrongs righted, sympathy expressed for his sor- 
rows and misfortunes, and praise awarded him for his successes 


and triumphs 
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ADVERTISING SPECIALTIES — 1-1.20h2 Royle & Sons, 


= MAKERS OF 
MARK .... CONSISTING OF .... ut ROUTING 
Calendars, Cards, Banners, Fans, Match Safes, =@ MACHINES, 
Memorandum Books, Folders, Ete. SAW TABLES, 


Increase your profits, enlarge your business by having these goods to offer your ROUTING iain las 


customers. No other branch of your business will pay you as well. Inclose us your CUTTERS wd 

business card and we will mail you our prices on all goods we manufacture, or inclose us 4 Llectroty pers, 
cents in stamps and receive a set of Hudson River Views. Calendars re: ady August Ist. Photo-Engravers 
Full line samples, $2.00 by express. Send for price list. L None il discount to the trade. Gis ) B Wo, J | 

4 2VASS orRers, 

COS ACK & CO LITHOGRAPHERS AND PUBLISHERS OF == auotene 

°9 ADVERTISING SPECIALTIES, Essex and = 
90 TO 100 LAKEVIEW AVE., BUFFALO, N.Y. Straight Sts. Paterson, N. J. 





C. W. CRUTSINGER, 
Printers FRollers and 
Composition, 

207 CHESTNUT STREET, 


- FNGRAVING ‘ : Vr ST. LOUIS, MO. 
‘ red 
4a 


| Our Elastic Tablet Glue is the Best in the Market. 
} 
| 








| 
ESTABLISHED 1804. .... | 


Gharles Eneu Johnson and Company, 


.» INCORPORATED 1883. 


LETTERPRESS AND LITHOGRAPHIC 


PRINTING INKS ann VARNISHES. 


: 
| Principal ins: iis Ss. ‘iii she PHILADELPHIA. i re) N D E R FU L, 





§ 527 Commerciat STREET, = = = SAN FRANCISCO. 


BRANCHES: 145 ano 47 Rose StreeT, = = = = - NEW YORK. be CLIPPER 93 


Western Branch House—40 La Salle St., Chicago. 








TRADE Mark. 


PATENTED APRIL 7, 1871. 








Sioa Gane ENGRE Cars aE 
i, OPERATED with COAL —Printing pie: 











goog MANUFAC- 
ASES AND : 
GASOLINE. ‘ WORKS. 





P me 


ruben | C. E. ROBINSON & BRO. PAPER CUTTER 


| A So WHICH IS INDISPENSABLE WHERE RAPID 
Fully Warranted 198 Clark St. + + + + CHICAGO. CUTTING AND TRIMMING IS NEEDED. 


VAN DUZEN . 
=—Slas & Gasoline Engine Co. | : or Net Cash Price, te - $36.00. 
1 : 80 E. 2d St., Cincinnati,O. | 710 Sansom Street, PHILADELPHIA. Sr eee 
H. H. LATHAM, AGENT, | 27 Beekman Street, New York. ST. Louls TYPE FOUNDRY, 
| j 


66 She Street, BALTIMORE Ga. Ta <=s, he 
304 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO. et Ee CCE Ry ye OUIS, MO 


A VI ERICAN W. O. Tycer, President. ( . . . SPECIALTIES 
M. C. FoLLansBEE, Vice-Pres’t. 
C. BE. Fou SBEE, Treasurer. ; 
| eg 2 mam, y) AMERICAN SUPERFINE, 
EXTRA FINE AND WINAMAC 


ae ee ot © 
sn ores mien avenue, (COMPANY © ,_ coun sto rom 


CHICAGO. ) LINEN LEDGERS. 


ORK and LEIPZI 
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BERGER & WIRTH. Manufacturers of Colors and Inks 190 William Street NEW 
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A LARGE 16-PAGE CIRCULAR GIVING THE 











1 4 
I M I? S K IMPOSITION OF OVER FIFTY KINDS OF FORMS, 
A { ( | he A 
SEND FIVE 2-CENT STAMPS TO 
















FORMS 
one THE INLAND PRINTER CO., 


AS USEFUL AS 
ANY WORK COSTING ° e - f = 
TIMES AS MUCHL A 183 Mon R« I- Ss Da  &: El OA xQ). 


MANY € 





BOUND COPIES THE INLAND PRINTER. 


aly \ X 7 have a supply of bound copies of Volume VI of THE INLAND PRINTER which are now ready for 


delivery, and can be furnished to all who desire them. They are elegantly bound in half Russia, 
and contain over 1,100 pages of valuable printers’ literature. The enormous size of this volume, 
and consequent increased cost over previous volumes, necessitates an advance in price. We have decided 


to place them on the market at $3.50 per volume, and as only a limited quantity are available for sale, 
“ immediate application will be necessary to secure a copy. ob 


«My We still have on hand a few bound copies of Vols. II], IV and V, which for the present we shall con- 
tinue to offer at the old price, $3.00 per volume. 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO., PuBLiSHERS, CHICAGO. 





ALEX. COWAN & SONS. EIMITED, 


IMPORTERS OF 


Machinery and Supplies of all kinds for Printers, Lithographers and Bookbinders. 
WHOLESALE STATIONERS AND PAPER MERCHANTS. 


Melbourne, Sydney, Adelaide, Australia; Dunedin, New Zealand. 
\GENcCY IN BRISBANE, QUEENSLAND. 

















Sole Agents tor THE INLAND PRINTER. 








Mae Address all communications to 395 Flinders Lane, Melbourne, quoting lowest cash prices 
for goods F, O. B. New York or Boston, Send Samples if practicable. We offer our services to 
American manufacturers. 





a ~~ N Y GBNERAL AGENT FOR THE JuLius HEINEMANN, Herm. HEINEBACH. 
M. . Mc COY 9 UNITED KINGDOM FOR 
JULIUS HEINEMANN & CO. 


Che Inland Printer : vauiniaaiatee 


1) ISARRINGDON ROAD, LONDON, BNGLAND, Brass Rules, heads, Slugs 


AND METAL FURNITURE, 


Vo whom all inquiries concerning Advertising or Subscriptions 
% : ALSO DEALERS IN 


s] ] > addressed. 
should be addresses PRINTERS’ MATERIAL OF ALL KINDS, 


5O & 52 Madison St. 


Price, including Postage, - - - - - - 11s. 4d. per Year. 
Single Copy, Is. 2d. each. CHICAGO. 








The British and Colonial Printer and Stationer __ 00K OF INSTRUCTION IN 
AND BOOKSELLERS’ CIRCULAR. FETAL ENGRAVING 


GOLD AND SILVER MARKING, ETC. 


= 7 


“It has features of enterprise unusual to European 

Frade Journalism.” — American Stationer. a 
BOOK for the Apprentice, with Copies, Script 
++ Alphabets, Old English Text, Monograms, 
“T think very highly of your Journal, and read it Cyphers, Inscriptions, showing how to learn engrav- 
with great pleasure, as do all our firm.’’—J/orton, i ing, the kind of tools to use, and how to use them. 
Lhillips & Bulmer, Montreal, Canada, With full instructions and illustrations. Contains 
also a synopsis of the different branches, and gen- 
. . eralinformation on engraving. Price, 50c. by Mail. 

SUBSCRIPTION -- 15s. per Annum, post free, Weekly. For sale only by 


Lonpon: W. JOHN STONHILL, No. 24 Wovverie STREET, FE. C. THE INLAND PRINTER CO., Cuicaco. 


“Tt has no equal in Europe.—7Zorente Mail. 
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GOOD REASONS WHY YOU SHOULD PURCHASE A HUGHES’ STEREOTYPE OUTFIT. 


a) a is thoroughly established ; 
>’ plest, cheapest and most practical. 





unprincipled dealers in printers’ supplies. 


desired. 


indorsed by the legitimate trade; the sim- 
Its inventor and manufacturer is 
the pioneer as regards modern improvements in Stereotyping, giving 
superior advantages over certain infringing amateur manufacturers and 
It is protected by various 
patented devices, especially in adjustable type-high bars and thin flat gauges 
for casting and blocking exactly type high and the exact widths and lengths 
It saves time and labor, and combines casting and blocking at one 
and the same operation on wooden strips or bases, or around such as the lately 


typer. 


patented sectional hollow cast-iron cores,—the best blocking known. 
common arched or solid type-high casts, or thin beveled plate casts for all 
kinds of wood blocking or patent blocks, can be made. 
combination of the Furnace, Hollow Hot-water Casting Box and Mould Dryer 
dispenses altogether with the use of injurious heat to the type or form, such 
as coal oil, gasoline, gas and expensive steam appliances. 

wear and tear, multiplies job forms, facilitates presswork. 
the finest results guaranteed. j 
For descriptive circulars and hundreds of testimonials, address 


Also 
The lately patented 
It saves type from 


Every outfit and 
Any printer can soon become his own stereo- 


M. J. HUGHES, Inventor and Manufacturer, 


18 


SPRUCE 


STREET, NEW YORK. 





Bright. 


THE UNION PRINTER 


OF 


Breezy. Interesting. 


UNDER THE EDITORIAL DIRECTION 
CHARLES Guy Brown. 


Office of Publication, 104 Elm Street, New York. 
SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 


One Year, - - - $1.00. 
Six Months, - - . .50. 
Three Months, - +25. 


Invariably in Advance. 
B® THE UNION PrinTER is the especial advocate 
of the affiliated Unions of the International Typo- 
graphical Union of North America. 
ADVERTISING RATES, $1.00 PER INCH. 
Address THE UNION PRINTER, 


The United States Paper-Maker 
And Stationers’ Journal. 


Devoted to the interests of Paper-Makers and 
Stationers. 

Published semi-monthly, 1st and 15th. $2.00 
per annum. Single copies 10 cents. As Zhe 
United States Paper-Maker and Stationers’ Journal 


reaches all buyers, it is a valuable advertising | 


medium. 

tisements furnished on application. 
CHARLES C. WALDEN & CO., 

29 Park Row, NEW YORK 


Address 


Rates fcr standing and displayed adver- | 


WANTED! 


Copies No. 4, Vol. 
(JANUARY, 1886 ) 


of REE, 


— or — 


THE INLAND PRINTER. 


We will pay 25 cents apiece for copies of 


this number, or will credit amount on 


subscription, if preferred. 


THE INLAND PRINTER Co., 
CHICAGO. 





The only organ of the Trade 


in the Australian Colonies. 


104 Elm Street, New York City. 


Dealers 


American Manufacturers and 


in Printers’ Supplies, Stationery and 
Books will reach a large and profitable market by 
advertising in TYPO. 

Illustrations of New Inventions, etc., inserted 


free. 
R. COUPLAND HARDING, 
PUBLISHER, 


NAPIER, NEW ZEALAND. 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


MONEY TO BE MADE! 


A special and exceedingly valuable ‘ Wrinkle,” 
by which orders can be obtained and money made 
by PRINTERS and STATIONERS will appear 
in the next issue of 


The Paper and Printing Trades Journal. 


Annual subscription (can be sent in postage stamps 
of any denomination or country), 50 cents, post 
free. FieLp & Tuer, The Leadenhall Press, 50 
Leadenhall Street, London, E. C. 
NOTICE.—Specimens of letterpress and litho- 
graphic printing, engraving, etc., are noticed ina 
critical but friendly spirit in every number of THE 
PAPER AND PRINTING TRADES JOURNAL, and the Ed- 
itor invites printers to send him, for this purpose, 
special jobs and also parcels of every-day work. 


NATIONAL 
Publisher and Printer, 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


A large quarto, issued monthly, and devoted to 
the interests of Publishers, Printers and Lithog- 
raphers. 

Subscription Price, $1.00 per year. 

For advertising rates, see paper. Sample copies 
furnished on application. Subscriptions and 
advertisements solicited. Address 

JAS. DAVIDSON, Editor and Manager, 


Room 29, Courier-Journal Building. 





The American Lithographer 

and Printer. 

The leading trade journal in Lithography, Zinc- 
ography, Photo-Engraving, Photo-Lithography and 
all new Photo-Mechanical processes. 

A thoroughly wide-awake trade journal, that will 
amply repay advertisers in its line. 

PRICE, - - $3.00 per year. 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 
AMERICAN LITHOGRAPHER AND PRINTER COMPANY, 
37 City Hall Place, New York. 
ALSO PUBLISHERS OF THE 


LITHOGRAPHERS’ and PHOTOGRAPHERS’ 
DIRECTORY. 


Second (Annual) Edition, 1889, ready for delivery. 
Price, - - $5.00. 





THE CRAFTSMAN. 


LABOR PAPER AT THE CAPITAL OF 


THE NATION. 


ONLY 


Workingmen of all classes read it. Printers 
should have it. Nationalists and Reformers of 
every denomination contribute to its columns. 
Circulates throughout the United States and 
Canada. 

ONE DOLLAR PER ‘* 
Send for Sample. 


JAR, 


RAMSEY & BISBEE, PustisHers, 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


THE BRITISH PRINTER 


A Journal of the Graphic Arts. 


OFFICIAL ORGAN OF ‘ THE BrITISH TyPOGRAPHIA.” 


Issued every other month, Six numbers for $1 


yearly. Guaranteed circulation of 3,000 copies. 


Portraits and Biographies of Eminent Printers, 
Fine Job Specimens in Colors and Monochrome, 
Fine Art Illustrations Useful Hints and 
“Wrinkles "’ for Job Printers. 

Business and editorial communications to be 
addressed to ROBERT HILTON, 2A GRESHAM 
Press BurLpincs, LITTLE BripGE STREET, LON- 
pon, E. C. 


and 





TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 


Subscribers will please take notice 
that THE INLAND PRINTER is now 
sent out by ‘‘ mailer,” and that each 
wrapper signifies the date of expira- 
tion. No individual notice of expira- 
tion will be sent out, and to secure 
a continuance renewals must be 
promptly sent in. 


The Inland Printer Co. 





Paper aa Press 


A JoURNAL OF PRACTICAL INFORMATION, MACHIN- 
ERY APPLIANCES AND SUPPLIES FOR 
Printers and Publishers, 
Lithographers, Plate Printers, 
ote Art and Society Stationers, 
. Manufacturing Stationers 
and Blank Book Makers. 


Price, 25 cts. Subscription, $2.00 per year. 


By WILLIAM M. PATTON, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


‘ ra ») bs . °° 
‘<The Superior Printer. 
A Technical Yournal for the Advancement of 
Compositors and Pressmen, 


EARHART & RICHARDSON, 


168 VINE STREET, CINCINNATI, O. 


Subscription in: Advance. 


One Year, . . $1.00. Six Months, 50 cts. 


- SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY, «~~~ 
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Te INPAND PRINTER BdSINESS DIRECTORY. 


THE FIRMS ENUMERATED IN THIS DIRECTORY ARE RELIABLE, AND ARE COMMENDED TO THE NOTICE OF ALL 
CONSUMERS OF PRINTERS’ WARES AND MATERIALS. 








Insertions in this Directory are charged $6.00 per year for two lines, and for more than two lines $2.00 per line additional. 


BINDERS’ MACHINERY. 


Birchard & Griffin, 726 Sansom street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Wire stitchers and general binders’ 
machinery, new and second-hand. 


Blackhall Mfg. Co., Buffalo, N. Y., manufacturers 
and dealers. Special binders’ machinery. 
Send for catalogue. 

Donnell (E. P.) Mfg. Co., 327 and 329 Dearborn 
street, Chicago. Bookbinders’ machinery. 


James, Geo. C., & Co., manufacturers and dealers, 
62 Longworth street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Montague & Fuller, 41 Beekman street, New York. 
Stitching and folding machines, etc. 


Sanborn, Geo. H., & Sons, 69 Beekman street, 
New York. 


BOOKBINDERS’ SUPPLIES. 


American Strawboard Co., 152 and 153 Michigan 
avenue, Chicago. Bookbinders’ supplies. 
Gane Brothers & Co., 182 Monroe street, Chicago. 

Binders’ machinery and supplies of every kind. 


CARDS AND CARDBOARD. 


Collins (A. M.) Manufacturing Co., No. 527 Arch 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

St. Louis Typefoundry, Third and Vine streets, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


CARDS—SOCIETY ADDRESS. 


Smith, Milton H., publisher, 75 South St. Paul 
street, Rochester, N. Y. Embossing to order. 


CYLINDER PRESS MANUFACTURERS. 


Babcock Printing Press Manufacturing Co., The, 
New London, Conn.; New York office, 9 and 
10 Tribune Building; Barnhart Bros. & Spind- 
ler, general western agents, Chicago. 

Campbell Printing Press and Manufacturing Co., 
160 William street, New York; 325 Dearborn 
street, Chicago. 

Cranston, J. H., Norwich, Conn., manufacturer of 
The Cranston patent improved steam-power 
printing presses, all sizes. 

Duplex Printing Press Co. The Cox duplex, web 
and country presses, Battle Creek, Mich. 


Golding & Co., Boston, Mass. 


press, two sizes. 


Marder, Luse & Co., 139-141 Monroe St., Chicago. 
Every kind, suitable for job or newspaper. 


Potter, C., Jr., & Co., New York. 
graphic and web presses. 
Third avenue, Chicago. 

Scott, Walter, & Co., Plainfield, N.J. Also paper 
folders, combined with printing machines, or 
separately ; paper dampening machines, stereo- 
type machinery, etc. J. W. Ostrander, western 
agent, 77-79 Jackson street, Chicago. 

Walker, W. G., & Co., Madison, Wis., manufact- 
urers of the Prouty power press, and printers’ 
supply house. 


Fairhaven cylinder 


Cylinder, litho- 
Branch office, 65 


ELECTROTYPERS. 
Marder, Luse & Co., 139-141 Monroe St., Chicago. 
Only strictly first-class work done. Prices low. 


ELECTROTYPERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
OF ELECTROTYPE MACHINERY. 
The Lovejoy Company, 45 to 51 Rose street, New 
York, 


ELECTROTYPERS AND STEREOTYPERS. 


Blomgren Bros. & Co., 175 Monroe street, Chicago. 
Electrotypers, photo and wood engravers. 
Drach, Chas. A., & Co., corner Pine and Fourth 
streets (Globe-Democrat Building), St. Louis, 

Mo. Electrotypers and stereotypers. 


St. Louis Typefoundry, Third and Vine streets, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Zeese, A., & Co., electrotypers, photo-zinc etchers, 
and map and relief-line engravers, Franklin 
Building, 341 to 351 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


| 


ELECTROTYPE MACHINERY. 


Ostrander, J. W., manufacturer of electrotype 
machinery, 77-79 Jackson street, Chicago. 


ELECTROTYPES. 


Press Engraving Co., The, 88 and go Centre 
street, New York. A large stock of electro- 
types of engravings, embracing all subjects. 


ENGRAVERS. 
Benedict, Geo. H. & Co., relief plate engravers, 


photo, wax and wood processes. Maps a 
specialty. 177 Clark street, Chicago. 


FOLDING MACHINES. 


Belmont Machine Works, Filbert street, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
I ’ 


Brown Folding Machine Co., Erie, Pa. 
circulars and information. 


3737 
Write for 


Chambers Brothers Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Paper folding machinery. 

Stonemetz Printers’ Machinery Co. Office, 150 
Nassau street. P. O. Box 3070, New York. 


INK IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 


Berger & Wirth, 190 William street, New York, 
and Leipsic, Germany. Fine dry colors and 
inks for all graphic branches. 


INK MANUFACTURERS. 


Ault & Wiborg, Cincinnati and Chicago. 


Buffalo Printing Ink Works, Office and Factory, 
10 to 20 Brace street, Buffalo, N.Y. 


Golding & Co., Boston, Mass. Makers of ‘‘ Owl 
Brand ”’ fine black and colored inks. 


Johnson, Chas. Eneu, & Co., 509 South Tenth 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. Branches: 527 Com- 
mercial street, San Francisco; 45 and 47 Rose 
street, New York; 40 La Salle street, Chicago. 

Levey, Fred’k H., & Co., 59 Beekman street, New 
York. Specialty, brilliant wood-cut inks. 
Chicago agents, Illinois Typefounding Co. 


Mather’s Sons, Geo., 60 John street, New York. 
Book and fine cut and colored inks. 


Morrill, Geo. H., & Co., 146 Congress street, Bos- 
ton; 17 to 27 Vandewater street, New York; 119 
Fifth avenue, Chicago. E. J. Shattuck & Co., 
520 Commercial street, San Francisco, Cal. 


Queen City Printing Ink Co., The, Cincinnati, 
New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Denver. 
Robinson, C. E., & Bro., 710 Sansom St., Philadel- 
phia; 27 Beekman St., New York; 66 Sharp St., 

Baltimore; 198 Clark St., Chicago. 


JOB PRINTING PRESSES. 


Colt’s Armory and Universal Printing and Em- 
bossing Presses, Temple Court, New York. 
John Thomson, 154 Monroe street, Chicago. 


Golding & Co., Boston, Mass. Golding Jobber (4 
sizes) and Pear! presses (3 sizes). 

Gordon Press Works, 99 Nassau street, New York. 
The new style Gordon press. 


Johnson Peerless Works, 44 Beekman street, New 
York; 202 Clark street, Chicago. Frank Bar- 
hydt, western manager. Peerless, Clipper, 
and Jewel presses. 

Liberty Machine Works, The, 54 Frankfort street, 
New York. Sole manufacturers of the new 
style Noiseless Liberty press. 

Marder, Luse & Co., 139-141 Monroe St., Chicago. 
First-class machines, all sizes and prices. 


Wesel, F., Mfg. Co., 11 Spruce street, New York. 
MAP AND RELIEF-LINE ENGRAVING. 
Zeese, A., & Co., electrotypers, photo-zinc etchers, 


and map and relief-line engravers, Franklin 
Building, 341 to 351 Dearborn street, Chicago. 











| 


NEWSPAPER FILES AND FILE RACKS. 
ATWATER’S Newspaper File is the favorite for 
Reading Rooms, Hotels, Libraries, Offices, &c. 
Lightest, Neatest, Cheapest. Sample postpaid 25c. 
wee Circulars free. J.H,. Atwater, Providence, R. I, 


PAPER CUTTERS. 









Carver, C. R., N. E. cor. Third and Canal streets, 
Philadelphia. 

Johnson Peerless Works, 44 Beekman street, New 
York ; 202 Clark street, Chicago. Frank Bar- 
hydt, western manager. Peerless cutters, five 
styles; Jewel cutters, two styles. 

Marder, Luse & Co., 139-141 Monroe St., Chicago. 
All styles and sizes. Can suit everybody. 
Ostrander, J. W., agent for Dooley paper cutter, 

77-79 Jackson street, Chicago. 


Paragon Cutting Machines, Edward L. Miller, 
manufacturer, 328 Vine street, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Sanborn, Geo. H., & Sons, 69 Beekman street, New 
York. 

St. Louis Typefoundry, Third and Vine streets, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 


Toronto Typefoundry, J. T. Johnston, 80-82 Well- 
ington street west, Toronto, Canada. 


Wesel, F., Mfg. Co., 11 Spruce street, New York. 


PAPER DEALERS—COMMISSION. 


Taylor, Geo. H., & Co., 184 and 186 Monroe street. 
News, colored, book, covers, manila, etc., and 
specialties. 


PAPER DEALERS AND MAKERS. 

Butler (J. W.) Paper Co., 183 to 187 Monroe street, 
Chicago. 

Calumet Paper Co., 262 to 268 Fifth ave., Chicago 
Headquarters for Whiting Paper Co’s manu- 
factures. 

Chicago Paper Co., 120-122 Franklin St., Chicago. 

Elliot, A. G., & Co., 30, 32 and 34 South Sixth St., 


Philadelphia. Paper of every description. 
Elliott, F. P., & Co., 208 and 210 Randolph street, 
Chicago. 


Illinois Paper Co., 181 Monroe street, Chicago. 
Book, cover, manila, rope manila papers, etc. 


St. Louis Typefoundry, Third and Vine streets, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


PAPER STOCK. 


Follansbee, Tyler & Co., 389 and 391 Fifth avenue, 
Chicago. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVING. 


Blomgren Bros. & Co., 175 Monroe street, Chicago, 
electrotypers, photo and wood engravers. 


Crosscup & West Engraving Co., The, 907 Filbert 
street, Philadelphia. Engraving of a high 
order. 


Electro-Light Engraving Co., 157 and 159 William 
street, New York. The pioneer zinc-etching 
company in America. Line and half-tone en- 
graving of the highest character and in shortest 
possible time. Correspondence solicited. 


Moss Engraving Co., 535 Pearl street, New York. 
Largest photo-engraving establishment in the 
world. Send copy for estimate. 


Photo-Engraving Co., 67 to 71 Park Place, New 
York. John Hastings, president; A. R. Hart, 
manager. Engraving for all purposes. 

Ringler, F. A., & Co., photo electrotypers, 21-23 
Barclay street to 26-28 Park Place, New Y ork, 

Zeese, A., & Co., electrotypers, photo-zinc etchers, 
and map and relief-line engravers, Franklin 
Building, 341 to 351 Dearborn street, Chicago. 
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PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’ AND ELECTRO- 
TYPERS’ MACHINERY. 


Royle, John, & Sons, Essex and Straight streets, 
Paterson, N. J. Routing machines, routing 
cutters, saw tables, shoot planes, etc. 


PRESS MANUFACTURERS. 


Bullock Printing Press Co., 50 Illinois street, Chi- 
cago. W. H. Kerkhoff, manager. 


PRINTERS’ MATERIAL. 


Golding & Co., Boston, Mass. Largest assortment 
type, tools, presses, etc., in United States. 
Everything required by printers. 

Hamilton Mfg. Co., Two Rivers, Wis. Mfrs. of 
cases, stands, cabinets, and all printers’ wood 


goods. Branch house, 259 Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago. 
Marder, Luse & Co., 139-141 Monroe street, Chi- 


cago. We supply everything. Call and see us. 


Metz, John, 117 Fulton St., New York. Specialty, 
brass rule, leads, furniture and _ printing 
presses. 


Morgans & Wilcox Mfg. Co., Middletown, N. Y. 
Printers’ woodwork of all kinds—cabinets, 
cases, wood type, etc. Dealers in metal type, 
inks, etc. Gen’l agents Eckerson web press. 


Rosen & Jensen, 54 and 56 West Washington 
street, Chicago. Mfrs. _of cabinets, cases, 
galleys, etc. Also bookbinders’ press boards. 


Simons, S., & Co., 13-19 N. Elizabeth street, Chi- 
cago. Make cabinets, cases, galleys, and 
everything of wood used in a printing office. 
Make engravers’ wood. 


St. ag Typefoundry, Third and Vine streets, 
. Louis, Mo. 


Toronto Typefoundry, J. T. Johnston, 80-82 Well- 
ington street west, Toronto, Canada. 


Vanderburgh, Wells & Co., 110 Fulton street, and 
16 and 18 Dutch street, New York 


Wesel, F., Mfg. Co., 11 Spruce street, New York. 
Manufacturers of patent stereotype blocks, 
patent composing sticks, brass and steel rule, 
galleys, etc. 


PRINTERS’ ROLLERS AND ROLLER 
COMPOSITION. 


Andrew van Bibber & Co., Sixth and Vine streets, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Bendernagle & Co., 521 Minor Phila- 


delphia, Pa. Also tablet gum. 
Berger & Wirth, 190 William St., New York, and 
Leipsic,Germany. Sole manuf acturers of the 


Victoria composition and the Victoria Bianca 
(The White). 


— Daley & O’Hara, 49-51 Rose street, New 
York. 


street, 


Bingham & Runge, 74 Frankfort street, Cleveland, 
Ohio. Printers’ rollers and composition. 


Bingham’s Son, Samuel, 22 and 24 Fourth avenue, 
Chicago. The Standard and the Durable. 


Buffington & Garbrock, 202 Race street, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. Price list and terms on application. 





PRINTERS’ ROLLERS AND ROLLER 
COMPOSITION. 


Osgood, J. H., & Co., 100 Milk street, Boston. 
best patent and old style composition. 


Wahl, F., & Co., printers’ rollers and printing 
inks, 59 Oneida street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


The 


PRINTERS’ TOOLS. 


Golding & Co., 177 to 199 Fort Hill Square, and 19 
to 27 Purchase street, Boston, Mass. Largest 
manufactory of printers’ tools in the world. 


PRINTERS’ WAREHOUSES. 
Graham, L., & Son, 99-101 Gravier street, New 
Orleans, La. Southern printers’ warehouse. 


Tatum & Bowen, San Francisco, Cal., and Port- 
land, Oregon, sole Pacific agents for R. Hoe & 
Co., and the MacKellz ir, Siniths & Jordan Co, 


Toronto Typefoundry, J. T. Johnston, 80-82 Well- 
ington street west, Toronto, Canada. 


SEALS, NUMBERING MACHINES, DATING 
STAMPS, CHECK PROTECTORS, ETC. 


Fleharty, J. H., & Co., rubber and steel stamps, 
seals, Stencils, badges, checks, etc., Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


SECOND-HAND MACHINERY. 


Ewing Brothers & Co. Works, 2 Woodlawn ave., 
Chelsea, Mass. Boston office, 50 Oliver street. 


Marder, Luse & Co., 139-141 Monroe St., Chicago. 
Presses, Cutters, Engines, etc. Send for list. 


Sanborn, Geo. H., & Sons, 69 Beekman street, 
New York. 


Toronto Typefoundry, J. T. Johnston, 80-82 Well- 
ington street west, Toronto, Canada. 
STEREOTYPE OUTFIT. 


M. J. Hughes, 18 Spruce street, New York. Inven- 
tor and manufacturer of conical screw quoins. 


TURKEY BOXWOOD FOR ENGRAVERS. 


Vanderburgh, Wells & Co., 110 Fulton street, and 
16 and 18 Dutch street, New York. 


TYPEFOUNDERS. 
Baltimore Typefoundry, Chas. J. Cary & Co., pro- 
prietors, 116 East Bank Lane, Baltimore, Md. 


Barnhart Bros. & Spindler, 113 to 115 Fifth avenue, 
Chicago. Superior copper-mixed type on the 
point system. All kinds of printing materials. 


Collins & McLeester Typefoundry, The, 705 Jayne 
street, Philadelphia. Alex. McLeester, pro- 
prietor; Eugene H. Munday, business manager. 

Conners’ Sons, James, Centre, Reed and Duane 
streets, New York. 

Dominion Typefounding Co., 780 Craig street 
Montreal, Canada. R. G. Starke, president; 
P. A. Crossby, manager. Type founde rs to the 
government of Canada. Sole agents for 
MacKellar, Smiths & Jordan Co. 


Farmer, Little & Co., 63 and 65 Beekman street, 
New York; 154 Monroe street, Chicago. 








TYPEFOUNDERS. 
Great Western Typefoundry, S. A. Pierce, man- 
ager, 324 West Sixth street, Kansas City, Mo. 


Illinois Typefounding Co., 
street, Chicago. 

a We, (A. W.) Typefoundry (formerly R. & J. & 
A. W. Lindsay, of 75 Fulton street), now 76 
Park Place, New York. 


MacKellar, Smiths & Jordan Co., 606 Sansom 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


200 to 204 South Clark 


Manhattan Typefoundry, manufacturers of print- 
ers’ novelties, 198 William street, New York. 


Marder, Luse & Co., Chicago Typefoundry, 139- 
141 Monroe St. Also Minneapolis, Minn. 


Minnesota Typefoundry Co., F. S. Verbeck, man- 
ager, 72 to 76 East Fifth street, St. Paul, Minn. 


Newton Copper Type Co., 14 Frankfort St., New 
York. We copperface type only. Send for 
trade statements. 


Palmer & Rey (incorporated), Foundry and Head 
Office, San Francisco; Branches, Los Angeles, 
Gal. Portl: and, Ore., and Galve ston, Texas. A 
large and complete stock of types, presses and 
printers’ material kept at each of our branch 
houses. Our stock in San Francisco is the 
largest and most complete in the United States. 
Goods sold at Eastern prices and terms. 

St. Louis Typefoundry, Third and Vine streets, 

St. Louis, Mo. 


Toronto Typefoundry. Point system. 80-82 Well 
ington street west, Toronto, Canada. Exclusive 
agency Marder, Luse & Co.; general agency all 
United States Typefounders. Everything re- 
quired in the printing office. 


Union Typefoundry, The, 337 Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago. Agents, Boston, Central and Cleveland 
foundries. All type and borders cast on the 
point system. 


TYPEWRITERS. 


American Psternens Machine Company, Hartford, 
Conn. Caligraph writing machine. 


Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 196 La Salle St., 
Chicago. Remington Standard Typewriter. 


WEB PERFECTING PRESSES. 


Stonemetz Printers’ Machinery Co. Office, 
Nassau street. P.O. Box, 3070, New York. 
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WOOD TYPE. 


American Wood Type Co., South Windham, Conn. 
Send for catalogue. 

Hamilton Mfg. Co., Two Rivers, Wis. 
urers of holly and end wood type, 
Branch house, 259 Dearborn St., 

Morgans & Wilcox Mfg. Co., Middletown, N.Y. 
Wood type unexcelled for finish. Send for re- 
duced price list and sheets of new faces. 

Page (Wm. H.) Wood Type Co., The, Norwich, 
Conn. Send for new price list. 


Vanderburgh, Wells & Co., 110 Fulton street, and 
16 and 18 Dutch street, New York. 


Manufact- 
borders, etc. 
Chicago. 





Volley Paper Company ©) totvote, Mass. 
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HENRY E, McELWAIN, Treasurer 


Have you given a practical trial to our well-known brands of paper — 


“Commercial Bond,” “Valley Linen Ledger,’ “Our Ledger 


“Old English, 





and deservedly popular. 





and ‘Congress’ Linens? 





Sample orders secure trade. 


“French, 


All are especially adapted for 


the everyday needs of the trade, are of moderate price, acknowledged merit 
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The Cargest Establishment in the United States. 
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PRINTERS ROLLERS 
ROLLER COMPOSITION 


D. J. REILLY & CO. 


PEARL STREET, 








Nos. 3824 & 326 


NEW YORK CITY. 


Equipped with all the latest improved appliances for casting Rollers, we 
produce strictly first-class work, 
Rollers cast in our patented ‘‘Peerless’? Composition, or in our standard 


“Acme’’ Composition, are guaranteed to work satisfactorily in any climate. 


‘PEERLESS’? COMPOSITION, in Bulk, 40 cts. per Ib. 
“ACGME” COMPOSITION, in Bulk, 25 cts. per Ib. 


Rollers and Composition carefully packed for transportation. 


By the use of our PATENTED APPARATUS for facilitating the casting 
of Rollers, we are enabled to claim PERFECTION in QUALITY and DIS- 
PATCH in PRODUCTION wanegualed by any other establishment. 


Estimates for casting Rollers furnished on application. 
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RAPID CAMPBELL PRESSES 


FOR SALE. 


SIZE 32 x 46. (Largest sheet of paper they will 

——— print, 32 x 44.) 

STYLE Job and News, back delivery (printed side up). 

SPEED 1,500 to 2,100 per hour. Our uniform speed 

—_— is 1,800 per hour. 

REASON Because we have bought a web _ perfecting 
FOR press to run off our large edition of Union 

SELLING Signals —85,o000 per week. 

ETC One press is two years old, the other three— 
: both are in perfect order and have been 


recently and completely overhauled. Can be 
seen running at any time at address below. 


Cannot be delivered until the new perfecting 
press is in and running, which we hope will 
be about April rst. We will sell them ata 
low price, not at the cost of old iron, however, 
as the presses are in perfect order and doing 
the best of work. 


| ADDRESS . 


The Woman's Temperance Publication Assn, 


161 La SALLe STREET, CHICAGO. 
PRINTERS, 
ELECTROTYPERS, 
BOOK PRINTERS AND BINDERS. 





MH, i, LAIMA, 


MACHINERY DEPOT, 
Nos. 304 to 306 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO, 


Manufacturer of and Dealer in 


PRINTERS’ AND BOOKBINDERS’ 
MACHINERY 


CYLINDER PRESSES, JOB PRESSES, 
HAND PRESSES, 

MAILING MACHINES, FOLDING MACHINES, 
SHAFTING, PULLEYS, CASES, STANDS, CABINETS, 
RULING MACHINES, WIRE STITCHERS, 
STITCHING AND TYING MACHINES, 

BOOK TRIMMERS, 

POWER, FOOT AND HAND PERFORATORS, 
NUMBERING AND PAGING MACHINES, 
TABLE SHEARS, CARD CUTTERS, 
ROTARY BOARD CUTTERS, SCORING MACHINES, 
STANDING PRESSES, JOB BACKERS, 
STABBING MACHINES, 

POWER AND LEVER PAPER CUTTERS, 
INDEX AND ROUND CORNER CUTTERS, 
EYELETING MACHINES, 

PAPER CUTTER KNIVES, ETC. 

Sole Manufacturer RIVAL PAPER CUTTER, which is operated 


with Anti-Friction Rollers upon an Eccentric. 
Send for Circular. 








Western Agent WHITLOCK CYLINDER PRESSES. 











| 
| 


J. M. IVES @ CO. 
Bookbinders —~ 


———= Machinery 


AND PAPER-BOX MAKERS’ MACHINES. 


RULING MACHINES AND PATENT STRIKERS AND IMPROVED 
LAY BOYS, 
POWER AND LEVER PAPER CUTTING MACHINES, 
PAMPHLET WIRE STITCHERS, 

BOOK AND PAMPHLET TRIMMERS, 
PAMPHLET AND BOOK FOLDING MACHINES, 
BLANK BOOK AND STUB FOLDING MACHINES, 
‘“PEERLESS”’ ROTARY POWER PERFORATORS, 
HAND AND FOOT POWER PERFORATORS, 
CHAMPION PAGING AND NUMBERING MACHINES, 
IRON TABLE SHEARS AND CARD CUTTERS, 
POWER ROTARY BOARD CUTTERS, 

JOB AND ROLLER BACKING MACHINES, 
EMBOSSING PRESSES AND SMASHERS, 
STANDING PRESSES, ALL SIZES, 

BRASS BOUND AND CHERRY PRESS BOARDS, 
STEAM GLUE HEATERS AND JACKETS, 

STEAM AND FOOT POWER ROUND CORNER CUTTERS, 
HAND, FOOT AND POWER STABBING MACHINES, 
EYELETING MACHINES AND PUNCHES, 
COMBINATION MACHINE FOR ROUND CORNERING, STABBING 

AND PUNCHING HOLES IN PAPER, 
INDEX CUTTERS, KNIFE GRINDING MACHINES, 


| ROLLS AND STAMPS, CUTTING MACHINE KNIVES, ROUND AND 


SECOND-HAND MACHINERY OF ALL KINDS. | 293 Dearborn St. and 36 Third Ave., CHICAGO. 


SQUARE CUTTING STICKS. 


COMPLETE BINDERY OUTFITS FURNISHED ON SHORT NOTICE. 
OFFICE AND SALESROOMS: 
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> BORDERS, 















ORNAMENTS, 
WooD RULES, 
CASES 
CABINETS, 
STANDS, 
REGLET, 
FURNITURE, 





ETC., E’T'C 


@) 


SEND FOR 
SPECIMEN BOOK AND 
CATALOGUE, 


Holly Wood Type. 
End Wood Type. 





and ENGRAVERS’ WOOD, 






\ PRINTERS’ WOOD GOODS \ 
‘ 
J 


AND DEALERS IN 


Printers’ Machinery and Supplies 


OF ALL KINDS, 






fi 






PRESSES, 
PAPER CUTTERS, 
METAL TYPE, 


FROM ALL FOUNDRIES. 





a 
pn ee ee 





a. DEARBORN STREET, 


\ © CHICAGO. © 


FACTORIES : 
TWO RIVERS, 
wis. 








THE HAMILTON-BOSS LOWER CASE. fae scree cene en ” 
HAMILTON'S BRASS LEADER CASE. 





HE F CKERSON JOB PRESSES. 


BUILT — ENTIRELY NEW PRINCIPLES 


- 


STYLE No. 1—Job Press. Entirely Automatic. 
Three sizes, 8x12, 11X15, 13X19. : 
For printing one side only. 


ee 


Prints from the Roll. 


ee 


Easily Understood. 
STYLE No. 2—Job Press. 
Three sizes, 11X15, 13X19, 19X 24. 
For printing at one operation 
on two sides or in 
two colors. 


No Feeders Needed. 


2g 


Bg 


Accurate Impression 


“Solidly Constructed. 
Rolls form perfectly. 


We build larger sizes to order. 


Prints in Two Colors. 
These Presses run from 3,000 to 
6,000 impressions an hour. 


GREE 


~ Counts, Cuts and Stacks. 
Nothing Can Beat It. 


ee 


All the bearing parts are made 
of Steel or best Wrought-Iron. 














The Harrisburg Morning Telegram of Fuly 28th, says: 

“This unique press does even more than was claimed for it, working so Gr. 
expeditiously and accurately as to delight the beholder. There is none better {9}: 
on earth, hence THE TELEGRAM lost no time in securing one to meet every oo 
demand promptly and satisfactorily.” 


The New York World of May 15th, says: 


wpe “In THE Wortp jobroom the press was started off on the heaviest sort of 

{9}: work, and took hold with a grip which tickled old pressmen who came in to 

see the little wonde r, and as it was the first to be put in operation in this city, 

the remark was heard again and again, that THE WorLD was always getting 
the first show at all the good things.”’ 








For Particulars and Prices, address ... ° s= 
THE ECKERSON PRINTING PRESS CO., Oneonta, N. Y- 
NEW YORK OFFICE—30 Beekman St, Special Agents: MORGANS & WILCOX MFG. CO., Middletown, N. Y. WORKS—COHOKS, N. Y. 
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PRINTING * | 


Ald GRADES OF PRINTING INKS 








Lithographic, Plate, Albertype 


and Photogravure. 


4 

>. K 

) V/s 

: i 
wy. 


PSS SESS“ 


-» o—, 4 


moti» 


Blacks that retain their Golor. SESE 


Colors that do not Fade. 
Patent Reds for Label Printers. 


co | Geo. father’s Sons, 


/ 60 John Street, New York. 


, 
CERES ER Ye 














. MANUFACTURED BY ... 





——— THE ——— —@ee 


Emmerich Improved Bronzing and Dusting Machine 


We manufacture six sizes, indicated by the largest size 


sheet the machines will bronze. 


No. 0, . - - 12x30 | No.3, - : : - 28x44 
No.1, - : - - 16x35 | No.4, - = 2 34 x 50 
No. 2, - - - 25 X 40 No.5, - - - - 36x 54 





OVER THREE HUNDRED IN USE. 


NOW IN USE BY ALL THE LARGE AND PROMINENT 
LITHOGRAPHING AND PRINTING ESTAB- 
IISHMENTS IN THE COUNTRY. 


Considered the Definition of Bronzing by all Purchasers. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Emmericu & VonpERLEHR, 


191 and 193 Worth Street, 





Write for prices and particulars, NEW YORK, U. &. A. 

















[lakers of 
Fine Dry Colors. 





BRANCH OFFICE: 
152 AND 154 MONROE STREET, 
_ CHICAGO. 
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The Babcock Printing Press Mfg. Co. 











THE “DISPATCH.” 








FASTEST SINGLE CYLINDER PRESS IN THE WORLD. 


Two-Revolution Drum m Cylinder and Lithographic 


PATENT AIR-SPRING PRINTING PRESSES. 














THE “OPTIAXUS.” 


iB ll : ei ie 


iat fT 8 nih il my ql is 


wy 
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SPATE _ at 7 4 s. itt 
MRSA Te 
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= - _ (ill 
lie = “4 | 
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DELIVERS SHEETS | PRINTED-SIDE UP. NO SMUTTING OR SET-OFF. 

















Main Office and Works: NEW LONDON, CONN. 


New York Office: 9 and 10 Tribune Building. 





BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER, General Western Agents, 115 and 117 Fifth Ave., Chicago, III. 


WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR AND PRICE LIST. 
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54 FRANKFORT STREET, 


NEW YORK. 








SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


THE NEW STYLE 
NOISELESS ‘‘LIBERTY’’ JOB PRINTING PRESS. 


The features of which are entirely unique and not 
to be had on any other Job Press. 


THE ‘‘LIBERTY’’ PRINTERS’ PAPER CUTTER. 


The cheapest good Cutter in the market. 


THE ‘‘LIBERTY’’ SOLID ALL-BRASS GALLEY. 


The most durable Galley in the market. 


THE “LIBERTY” GALLEY LOCK-UP. 
The most convenient Lock-up for newspapers, where 
every minute of time saved is of greatest value, 








@ 
” ~~~ 
CREEL WESTERN AGENTS: 
All our goods are protected 
by Letters Patent in the United THE UNION TYPE FOUNDRY 
States and abroad, and for sale ’ 
by all the leading Typefounders 
and Dealers in Printing Mate- 337 DEARBORN STREET, 
rials. 
CHICAGO. 
C= 
e 
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HERE is not a bit of unnecessary work 

on our tools. By “unnecessary” work 
we mean work which could economically have 
been left off. 


we make them in such large lots, that we can 


Everything is so simplified, and 


afford to sell a good tool at the price many 
charge for an inferior one. While we do not 
expend needless work we do not shirk any- 
thing. Our tools are built as well as we know 
how to build them, and we claim to know how. 
If there are any defects we will be glad to 


We 


pay you for any suggestions that are suff- 


hear of the proper remedy. will also 
ciently valuable to be adopted. 
Write 


typing,” or for any information on the subject 


for a “‘“A Few Words on Stereo- 


that you wish. 
CARL SCHRAUBSTADTER, Jr., 


303-305 N. Third St., St. Louis. 


x ‘ 





Presses, Folders, Etc. 





Cottrell Two-Revolution, Front Delivery; bed, 35%4x55. 
Cottrell & Babcock Drum Cylinder, Four-Roller, air {springs; bed, 


. 

' 40x60. 
an Hoe Rotary Four-Cylinder, 9-col. folio. Can be seen at address below. 
~~ Hoe Drum Cylinder, Four-Roller, table and rack and screw distribu- 
‘a tion; bed, 36x53. 
S Hoe Double Cylinder, Two-Roller; bed, 57x36%. 
re Hoe Double Cylinder, box frame, modern build, two rollers; bed, 
0 38x55, with folders attached. 

Hoe Three-Revolution, Two-Roller; bed, 36x54. 
fy Hoe Pony Press, Two-Roller; bed, 2144x23%. 

Cottrell & Babcock Drum Cylinder, Two-Roller, air springs; bed, 
a 30x48, 
ne Cottrell & Babcock, Four-Roller, air springs, table and cam distribu- 
ne tion, governor attachment and geared sliders ; bed, 30x48. 
17 Campbell Two-Revolution, double ender; bed, 28x41. 


Taylo1 
Taylor 
Taylor 
Taylor 


r Double Cylinder, Two-Roller; bed, 35x52. 

r Three-Revolution, Two-Roller; bed, 36x54. 

r Three-Revolution, Two-Roller; bed, 32x46. 

r Drum Cylinder, Four-Roller, table and rack and screw distribu- 
tion; bed, 35x52. 

Taylor Drum Cylinder, Two-Roller; bed, 30%x47. 

Cranston Drum Cylinder, Two-Roller, table distribution; bed, 

Campbell Country Press, 7 col. quarto. 

Guernsey Small Cylinder, with impression throw-off, Two-Roller 
bed, 3044x43%. 

Washington Hand Presses, all sizes. 

Job Presses, all sizes and makes. 

Adams Book Press; platen, 20x25. 

Adams Book Press; platen, 37x25. 

— Folding Machine, 7 col. quarto with paster and trimmer, hand 

eed, 

Dexter Folder, 4 folds, 40x56, paster and trimmer, to attach to press. 

Dexter Folding Machine, 4 folds, 36x49, paster and trimmer, to attach 
to press. 

Dexter Folder, with paster and trimmer, hand feed, 36x49. 

Stonemetz Folder, 8-page, with paster and trimmer. 

Stonemetz Folding Machine, 3 folds, 26x40. 

Forsaith Folding Machine, 4 folds, 36x48. 

Chambers Folding Machine, 16 pages, with paster, 40x56. 

Chambers Folding Machine, 3 and 4 folds, 33x46. 

Chambers Fast Rotary Folder, 33x46, 5 folds. 
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Agents for the “DI 


EWING BROS. & COMPANY, 
Boston Office: 50 Oliver Street. | 
Works: Eastern and Woodlawn Aves., CHELSEA, MASS. | 





ESTIMATES FURNISHED. 


GARDEN - CITY - TYPE - FOUNDRY 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


PRINTERS’ AND BINDERS’ 


‘Machinery and Material, 


— ALSO — 


CHICAGO STANDS AND DRYING RACKS, 
DEVOS’ PAT. LEAD AND SLUG RACK, 





| Cabinets, Cases, Stands, Wood Furniture, Reglet, 
Imposing Stones, etc. 
DEALERS IN SECOND-HAND MACHINERY. 
| IMPORTERS OF 
GERMAN INKS AND BRONZES. 


FACTORY: OFFICE AND SALESROOMS: 


Cor. 19th and Blackwell Streets, 338, 340, 342 Dearborn Street, 


TELEPHONE 1745, 


CHICAGO. 
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Mosstype— Engraved by Moss ENGRAVING COMPANY, 525 Pearl street, New York. 
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While our columns are always open for the discussion of any relevant 
subjects, we do not necessarily indorse the opinions of contributors. Anony- 
mous letters will not be noticed; therefore our correspondents will please 
give names —not for publication, if they desire to remain incog., but as a 
guarantee of good faith. 


A WORD WITH CORRESPONDENTS. 


We hope our valued corps of correspondents will not take offense 
when we ask them to BOIL DOWN their effusions in future as much 
as possible. We are very glad to hear from every section of the country, 
but our correspondence feature has assumed such proportions that it is 
impossible to publish all that is sent us. Friends, be brief and to the 
point, and THE INLAND PRINTER readers will think all the more 
of your contributions for their being so. 





FROM WASHINGTON. 


WasHINGTON, D. C., February 4, 1890 


70 the Editor « 

At the regular monthly meeting of Printing Pressmen’s Union, 
No. 1, of this city, held on Saturday evening, January 18, 1890, 
the following officers were elected to serve the ensuing year: 
President, James E. Hardy (reélected) ; vice-president, Edward A. 
Baulsir ; secretary, Frank Fraser (reélected), 124 Tenth street, 
S. E.; treasurer, John A. Noel; Richard C. 
McAuley. 

Mr. Hardy is a well known Chicago pressman and therefore 


sergeant-at-arms, 


needs no words of commendation from this end of the line. Mr. 
Baulsir is an employé of the Bureau of Engraving and Printing. 
Mr. Noel succeeds Mr. Thomas F. Maher, who declined to serve 
longer on account of poor health. Mr. Maher was treasurer four- 
Mr. McAuley is employed in the government printing 
FRANK FRASER. 


teen years. 
office and is a young man of much promise. 


HOW TO KEEP JOB BOOKS. 
To the Idttor: Des Moines, Iowa, January 25, 1890. 

A few comparisons as to how job books are kept would, I 
think, be of interest to your readers. I have quite an acquaintance 
among employing printers here and elsewhere, but I have so far 
failed to find what might be termed a satisfactory system of book- 
keeping. The business is different from the general mercantile 
business, and whilst the same system of keeping accounts would 
of course suffice to give a printer a fair idea of what he is doing, 
it does not in my estimation furnish as satisfactory results as 
might be desired. I have only been a patron of THE INLAND 
PRINTER for the past six months, and if this subject has been dis- 
cussed in your columns I shall ask you to give me the numbers of 
such issues. If not, I trust you will publish this and invite your 
readers to give short sketches of their various systems of book- 
keeping. If this suggestion is acted upon I shall take pleasure in 
giving a detailed account of the way I am doing it, but asI said 
before it is not by any means satisfactory. Vib} 


FROM CHATTANOOGA. 
70 the Editor : CHATTANOOGA, Tenn., February 3, 1890. 

Please allow me space in THE INLAND PRINTER to reply toa 
communication headed ‘‘A Letter from Down South.” The gentle- 
man (‘‘T. W. H.”) makes some very incorrect statements as to 
the indecent and poorly equipped job printing offices in Chatta- 
nooga. 

I will say that our city has several very good offices, giving 
employment to a large number of competent men, and the work 
turned out is not of the rushed, poorly executed kind. And as to 
making: expenses, will say there is not a job office in the city that 
does not make expenses — there are several that are making a great 


deal more. As to the selection of type, can only say we are not 
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supplied with «// the modern faces, but have good serviceable 
Some men use the plea of 
All the leading job offices 


type, calculated for nice, neat work. 
no type to cover up their incompetency. 
of Chattanooga have made rapid strides forward, and are con- 
stantly adding new type and machinery. 

Some of the late faces of type do not meet with the approval 
of the general public, and it is a wise man who will buy that 
which will please his patrons, and make for the office the most 
money. 

Work in job and newspaper offices is good. S. E. B 


A PERNICIOUS PRACTICE. 


70 the Kditor + Cuicaco, February 5, 1890. 
An abuse has crept into the paper trade that ought to be broken 
up, and that without delay. It has become customary in many 
paper houses to call their cover papers 20-pound, 25-pound, 35- 
pound, 50-pound, etc., but, in order to enhance their profits, to 
have all these papers made two pounds short weight. Then other 
houses, in order to undersell their neighbors, or to make greater 
profits, cut the weight three pounds or more. This week I went 
to buy a lot of cover paper from one of the best firms in Chicago. 
I asked the salesman, ‘‘ What does this 35-pound cover really 
He promptly answered ‘‘ thirty-five pounds.” Iappealed 
he answered, ‘‘ Well, I suppose it 
Not quite satisfied, I put the paper 


weigh ?” 
to an older salesman, and 
weighs thirty-three pounds.” 
on the scales, and it tilted the beam at even thirty pounds. Some of 
our dealers even argue that this thing is ‘‘right, decadse (17s customary.” 
But don't you see if it continues, the ‘'35-pound” will soon weigh 
but twenty-five pounds. 
I read in Solomon’s 
measures are an abomination to the Lord,” and they certainly are 


Proverbs: ‘‘ Divers weights and divers 
also an abomination to the printer and to the public. 

If we should pay our grocer for thirty-five pounds of sugar and he 
shouldsend us only thirty pounds, we would callitrobbery. Isit any 
better in the paper trade than in the grocery trade? I would like 
to see this abuse ventilated and know what reasonable excuse can 
be given, and who will claim that such a thing is either right or 
expedient. The sooner these ‘‘divers weights and divers meas- 
ures” are broken up the better, and if printers demand it the thing 
Kespectfully, 

ALFRED L., 


is done. 
SEWELL. 


A PROPOSITION FROM BRITISH HONDURAS. 


To the Ldttor + BELIZE, January 17, 1890. 
Referring to the address of the committee, Messrs. Plank, Hall, 
and McClevey, in your November issue, and to the always welcome 
on page 206 (December), I wish to be allowed 
Although settled in 


‘Pica Antique” 
a word, and to accompany it with my quota. 
a foreign land, not expecting to ever return to the United States, 
the land of my nativity, I still belong in my heart to the Typo- 
graphical Union of the United States (St. Louis, 1852, first became 
a member). 3eing proud to say that I never was outside the 
‘‘union” in my life, I call upon the National Committee to accept 
my suggestions and my little offering in the true spirit they are 
intended. 

Your committee call upon members of the craft to come forward 
and make a starter for the Printers’ Home building to be erected at 
calls for a treasurer, and 


’ 


Colorado Springs, and ‘‘ Pica Antique’ 
truly says that ‘‘anyone duly authorized would be heartily wel- 
comed,” etc. Gentlemen,—(I now address all printers in the 
United States of America) please allow a small voice from a 
tropical land to nominate the Editor of Tuk INLAND PRINTER to be 
a treasurer, at least fro /em., for the world’s printers outside your 
realm, or some of them if you like, and permit me to place, here- 
with, ten dollars with him for the purpose proposed. If every 
printer in the United States will give one dollar, the quota suggested 
by your committee, and every printer outside the United States, 
who believes in promoting and advancing the ‘‘art preservative,” 


and trying to strengthen its record as the ‘‘art of arts” of the 
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world, and who is ready to acknowledge now, or who will become 
soon convinced that America is master of the printing world, will 
give what he pleases, avd give it because he wants to give it, towards 
building the projected Printers’ Home, at Colorado Springs, I hope 
you will soon have a fund in Mr. Cameron's hands which will 
make a respectable appearance to be added to the Childs-Drexel. 

And if the committee does not object to my proposition, I here 
appeal to the printers of the world to be tempted one moment by 
this kind of a generous impulse of their ever-generous hearts, and 
send their quota ($10 or less), and send it soon, as above indicated. 

The worthy purpose of building a ‘‘ home” for worn and weary 
printers, at Colorado Springs, you have already read about and 
heard discussed, and the subject needs no enlargement at my hands. 

C. L. Goopricu. 


FROM NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
70 the Editor: Concorp, N. H., February 5, 1890. 

Last year the ladies of the printing fraternity of Concord gave 
the men a complimentary supper on Franklin's birthday, and a 
banquet was tendered the ladies in return this year on the even- 
ing of January 27. Plates for seventy-five were laid in G. A. R. 
Hall by a local caterer, and shortly after 8 o'clock the company 
assembled in the banquet hall, and were called to order by 
ex-Mayor Horace A. Brown, chairman of the Committee of 
Arrangements. The menu was ample and dainty. After the 
appetites were appeased, addresses were made by Luther P. Dur- 
gin, L. L. Mower, P. B. Cogswell, Hon. J. H. Gallinger and the 
presiding officer, ex-Mayor Brown, who is one of the oldest print- 
ers in the state. Ex-Congressman Gallinger pleasantly referred 
to the government printing office, saying that were it not for the 
thorough training he had had as an apprentice in a country office 
he would have been unable to accomplish the work he did on the 
investigating committee of congress in relation to the public 
printing. 

After the exercises a progressive euchre party was organized 
under the direction of Charles H. Leighton, and a spirited con- 
test was carried on until midnight. Miss Lizzie Ahern won the 
handsome plush workbox offered as a prize for the lady making 
the highest score, and Fred E. Cloudman the fountain pen for the 
gentleman. Two ladies and two gentlemen were ‘‘ tied” for the 
booby prizes. 

The members of the fraternity are indebted to Messrs. H. A. 
Brown, F. H. Miner, W. E. McPherson, W. J. McMurphy, H..F. 
Smart and Bert Batchelder, the efficient Committee of Arrange- 
ments, for a delightful reunion. We ID. 


FROM DETROIT. 


To the Edttor: DeTROIT, February 4, 18go. 

On the 24th ultimo, Dewitt C. Hart, whom your correspond- 
ent mentioned in the last issue of THE INLAND PRINTER as lying 
very low with la grippe, which gradually developed into bron- 
chial troubles, died at the age of sixty-three. 

Mr. Hart was the veteran printer of Detroit, having worked 
over fifty years at the case, and was regarded as the father of 
them. He came to Detroit over fifty years ago, a lad of twelve 
then, ready to take hold of any work about a printing office, for 
his inclinations were toward types and presses. He worked his 
way from devil up, and soon after held cases on the Advertiser, 
the ancestor of the present 777éune. Morgan Bates was then in 
charge and under him he advanced to be foreman, a position he 
held for thirty years. 

Mr. Hart was at the time of his death the oldest member of 
No. 18, he having taken part in its origin thirty-eight years ago, 
it being the first labor organization in Michigan. He represented 
Detroit union at the session held in Buffalo in 1854. Having 
been one of the founders of Detroit union, it may not be amiss to 
quote the following from an article written by the gentleman: 
‘‘That among the principles which actuated the formation of a 
printers’ union was the ‘order system,’ and while wages were low, 
nevertheless the journeymen printers were compelled to take half 





their salaries in store orders. Another wrong was the employing 
of apprentices, and in some offices not a journeyman was employed 
aside from the foreman. Notwithstanding a stubborn resistance, 
the union triumphed in this regard and a certain ratio of appren- 
tices to the number of journeymen was agreed upon. After the 
accomplishment of these reforms the union’s sailing has been com- 
paratively smooth, and taking into comparison the cost of living, 
its members were never better paid than today. A spirit of good 
will exists between employer and employé, and the union is 
prosperous financially and numerically.” 

Mr. Hart was the first foreman of the Zvening News, but of 
late years had charge of the advertising department. Among his 
associates as well as his employers he was universally respected 
for his earnest and conscientious devotion to duty. He leavesa 
wife and three children. 

Detroit union at its regular meeting last Sunday made its nomi- 
nation for delegates and officers for the ensuing year. It was 
agreed upon to send two delegates to the Atlanta convention, and 
six gentlemen were placed in nomination with several more to 
hear from, namely, Charles O. Bryce, Walter M. Blight, Robert 
Jaffray, Philip A. Loersch, Henry Smith and William E. 
Thornton. 

For presiding over the deliberations of the union, Messrs. 
Frank J. C. Ellis and James P. Murtagh are striving after that 
honor. For vice-president, William E. Thornton, C. E. Miller, 
H. J. Dietz; recording secretary, Phitip A. Loersch and Richard 
Lindsey ; financial and corresponding secretary, Robert Jaffray, 
Alexander W. Corbett, William T. Shaughnessy ; treasurer, 
William L. Bessler; sergeant-at-arms, Thomas Robinson and 
James N. Campbell; executive committee, H. R. Boothroyd, 
J. M. Berg, Henry Marr, J. Hoban, M. H. Marsh, J. Heffernan, 
P. O'Grady, J. A. Taylor. 

An amendment to the constitution was also presented, which is 
to provide that all organized chapels shall vote at their respective 
offices. This will, if carried, no doubt have the effect of a larger 
vote being polled. It is on the same plan as Chicago and Brook- 
lyn (New York) unions have. Detroit union is abreast of the times. 

Breage Oe 


FROM ST. JOSEPH. 


70 the Editor: 
It appears on the surface that typesetting machines are to be 


ST. JosepH, Mo., February 3, 18go. 


introduced in the offices of one or two daily papers here. Over- 
tures have been made by the manufacturers to certain publishers 
and printers have sufficient confidence in their ultimate use as to 
discuss the matter quite seriously. Of course No. 40 will endeavor 
to see that the machines be operated by union men. 

The “venting News expects to have its new perfecting press in 
operation by April 1. It will be of the same style and pattern as 
now used by the Rocky Mountain News, of Denver The News has 
the largest circulation ever attained by any paper in St. Joseph, 
and continues to grow. 

Lon Hardman has just received a large invoice of new job 
faces. Mr. Hardman unquestionably does the best work of any 
printer in the city, and his office is improving steadily. 

The Jfedical Herald comes out much improved for January 
The cover page is rather fanciful for so dignified a journal. It 
a departure from other publications of its class, typographically. 

Combe & McCreary are turning out a great amount of work. 
They have recently added a folding machine, though its pattern is 
not the most modern. 

Business is fairly steady. The printing houses have been doing 
nothing special. 

The city directory is out. It was printed by a Kansas City 
firm this year, which created great indignation among our printers. 
In appearance it shows no improvement, though there was great 
room and need for it. 

The //erald and Gazette are each considering the advisability of 
getting the latest improved machinery. The latter has ordered anew 
dress, brevier to be the size of type used. The very idea of a town 
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of 90,000 population having a paper set up in brevier! Mont 
Cochran's idea, I suppose; an inheritance of early days as a 
printer in Atchison. 

Quite a number of the fraternity have been down with ‘‘la 
grippe,” but no fatalities. There are no sick being cared for by 
the union at present. 

It seems an assured fact that Col. William Hyde, of St. Louis, 
will start a paper here. Let him come, though I would rather see 
him buy the Gaze//e and improve that sheet. W. 


FROM SAVANNAH. 
70 the Editor : 
Savannah having had no representative at the meetings of the 


SAVANNAH, Ga., February 3, 1890. 


International Typographical Union since the reorganization of 
Savannah Typographical Union, No. 183, in 1886, after a lapse of 
about thirteen years, owing mainly to a lack of funds to senda 
delegate to a distance, the coming meeting at Atlanta now gives 
her the opportunity of sending one at small expense, and the mem- 
bers of this union will not be slow in embracing this golden 
opportunity. The most prominent among those who are said to be 
in the race is Joseph S. Durant, president of No. 183, who at this 
writing appears to be in the lead and almost sure of success. 
Among others mentioned for delegate is Ed L. Hoffman, foreman 
at Davis Bros.’, who will no doubt have a strong following. 

A sick and burial fund is in successful operation by No. 183. 
A sick member gets $5 per week, while unable to work, for thirteen 
consecutive weeks, after which a majority vote of the union is 
necessary to receive further relief. Upon the death of a member 
his relatives receive $50 for funeral expenses. 

The printers’ lot in Laurel Grove Cemetery is one of the neatest 
and most attractive there. 

Robert Campbell, well known throughout the country, and 
formerly proofreader on the A/orning News, is now teaching school 
in this city. 

Capt. Ed Law, of ‘‘Birds of Passage” fame in the defunct 
Organette, and more recently in the Craftsman, whose famous trips 
down the Ohio river from Pittsburgh to New Orleans in a small 
boat, and his racy letters while en route, attracted the attention of 
the craft throughout the country, is now settled down in this city 
as a married man and a case-holder on the /vening Times. 

An invention that will probably attract a great deal of attention, 
if it does not entirely supersede the present mode of locking up 
forms for press, is now being perfected by Jesse C. Eastmeade, a 
case-holder on the A/orning News of this city. A caveat has been 
applied for and the writer hopes to give a description of the lock-up 
in the March number of THE INLAND PRINTER. 

The success of the Old. //omestead, a monthly magazine pub- 
lished by Davis Bros., of this city, must certainly be gratifying to 
the proprietors. Only in its eleventh month of publication, it has 
a vouched for circulation of over 25,000. LETIE. 


FROM TRENTON. 


Zo the Editor : 
The free and easy state of affairs which has existed in the union 


TRENTON, N. J., February 3, 1890. 


here for so long a time, has given place to a deep and healthy 
interest in union matters. The silver tongues of old ‘‘71's” 
orators have been unloosened after a decade of solemn silence, and 
subjects coming before the union for consideration now receive a 
ventilation that is very refreshing. The most conspicuous of our 
orators are Sam Mellor, president of the State Federation of 
Trades, Charles S. Joiner, William J. Kuhn and Peter Howell, 
president of the union. 

We are on the eve of our annual election of officers, and a 
lively interest is manifested in the result. Frank Kresge will 
doubtless represent the union in the next session of the Interna- 
tional Typographical Union, there being little, if any, opposition 


against him. 
Messrs. Thomas D. Cassedy, Charles S. Joiner and James W. 
Cook are the committee appointed by the union to look after the 
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collections for the Home fund. ‘They are confident that thesum 
subscribed will be worthy 71’s reputation in affairs of this kind. 

A circular from Columbia union, the contents of which are 
well known to all union printers, was read at the last meeting, and 
provoked considerable discussion, but was finally settled by the 
adoption of the following preamble and resolution : 

WHEREAS, The compositors employed in the government printing office, 
at Washington, are required to bring to the service of the United States an 
amount of skill and intelligence equal to that possessed by the clerks in any 
of the several departments, whose duties are less arduous and who receive 
salaries largely in excess of those paid government printers; and 

WHEREAS, The wages received by the compositors in government employ 
are inadequate to supply the comforts essential to happiness and contentment 
at the national capital, where the necessary living expenses are very high; 
and 

WueErEAS, The objects of civil government are the preservation of rights 
and the prevention or correction of wrongs; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That Trenton Typographical Union, No. 71, earnestly appeals to 
New Jersey’s representatives in congress to use every honorable means, by 
their voice and vote, to restore to the compositors employed ifthe govern- 
iment printing office the rate of wages prevailing prior to March 3, 1877. 

Trenton Typographical Union is one of the oldest and best 
unions attached to the International Typographical Union, and 
has an enviable reputation for the strict enforcement of all laws 
governing the organization. The monthly card system was 
adopted here one year ago, and has been a gratifying success — 
not one member being over one month in arrears out of a member- 
ship of 120. 

The relations existing between the employers and union are 
of a most friendly nature. Work is more plentiful than for a 
number of months past. The outlook for the spring is very 
encouraging. WG, 


WHERE TO USE SPACES IN BREAK-LINES. 
To the Editor : 
Very few compositors have I ever met who seem to know where 


CLEVELAND, January 30, 18go. 


to use spaces in break-lines, or else they are careless and do not 
care where they put them. It seems to me that a person should be 
as particular in this regard as with anything else. 

The proper place for spacing break-lines, catch-lines, or display 
lines is against the type, and not strung along between quads, a 
space here and there and everywhere. There are several advan- 
tages in spacing against the type, a few of which I will give, 
although some know it as well as I do. 

In the first place, then, we are sometimes called to make cor- 
rections on the press. If the correction is ina break-line, and it is 
necessary to take out a three-em or other space from the quad-line 
to make the correction, one would naturally look at the end of the 
paragraph to find his spacing. If he finds no spaces there, it 
becomes evident that a quad will have to be taken out in order that 
the correction be made. But howis it in making the same correc- 
tion if the compositor failed to space against the type, and scattered 
his spaces along in different places in the line of quads? The only 
thing to do is to Aunt for spaces to take out, which is not very 
pleasant, especially when it is a little dark on the press. Notice, 
then, one advantage in spacing against the type. 

It is the same way in making corrections in the stick, but not so 
bothersome, of course, as on the press. Especially is this spacing 
advantageous in jobwork. If anything is to be changed so that the 
correction makes a little more than the original, look on either side 
of the display line for your spaces to take out. 

How is it with the distribution of these lines with spaces scat- 
tered all over them ? Look at the quad boxes; see all the spaces 
in them. We wonder how they got there. Of course the distribu 
ter threw them in. But how does it come that he threw them in 
there instead of the space-box, where they belong? Simple enough. 
He comes across a break-line, and seeing no spaces against the type 
does not look any farther for them, but throws the whole thing into 
the quad box—spaces and all. 

Perhaps some distributers are more careful than this, and look 
through a line of quads for spaces ; but the boys whom I have seen 
distribute are not very particular how they throw in. Now, if the 
compositor would space correctly (and it takes no more time), the 
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quad boxes would be cleaner, and matter easier to correct. How 
disgusting it is to set a few quads and then come across a pile of 
spaces — three, four, and five-em, and sometimes en and em quads. 
If a man is careless about his spacing, he is apt to be careless with 
other things. 

The writer hopes that these few hints will profit somebody, 
feeble as the attempt has been. HC. WwW. 


AN EASIER SITUATION IN NEW YORK. 
To the E-ditor + New York, February 7, 1890. 

Trade interests generally have reached an easier and more satis- 
factory state than pervailed during the earlier part of January. Of 
course, several business failures—which have been previously 
chronicled through the newspapers — have occurred, but no seri- 
ous effects have been experienced from these troubles in the gen- 
eral trade, and all appearance of extensive demoralization has 
passed away. The intense competition, or, in other words, the 
struggle for existence has naturally created a tremendous 
depreciation in all prices. It is only those houses having an estab- 
lished reputation for really first-class, artistic job and book print- 
ing, that obtain fair, paying rates for work. The union establish- 
ments are eking out a miserable existence, but the proprietors battle 
on, hoping, almost against hope, for better days and larger profits. 
The relations between employers and employed remain peaceful 
and satisfactory, and there is small possibility of any trouble upon 
the question of wages. Machinery people are doing fairly well. 

The first monthly meeting of New York Typographical Union, 
No. 6, has been held. There was a lively discussion upon the 
subject of ‘‘shylocking,” which is regarded by many printers as a 
system of petty swindling. The question was put to a vote and it 
was decided that in the future the practice would be regarded as 
illegitimate in all offices within the jurisdiction of the union. It 
will be regarded an offense for any member to sell his ‘‘ string” or 
for another to loan money upon it. It was decided to hold the annual 
ball on Tuesday, March 4. The proceeds will be devoted to the 
fund which is being raised for the projected home for printers, to 
beerected at Colorado Springs, Colorado. It is believed that nearly 
$1,000 will be obtained. 

It is not only the field, but the feeling of journalism, which is 
growing broader as journalism grows older, and its ‘‘ amenities,” 
which have been so often made conspicuous by their absence, 
are daily rendered conspicuous by their generous presence. A 
noteworthy example of this was shown the other day by the New 
York //eral/d, which devoted nearly a page to the history of the 
Sun, and an illustrated description of the editorial, clerical and 
mechanical establishment of its brilliant contemporary. The 
/Tferald, speaking with hearty, friendly recognition of the great 
distinction which Charles A. Dana has achieved as the editor of 
his influential newspaper, stopped by the way to compliment his 
son, Paul Dana, upon the ability which he had shown in the edi- 
torial chair of the Sz during his father’s recent prolonged visit to 
Europe —ability so marked as to compel the general recognition 
and admiration of not only the readers of that journal, but the 
makers of newspapers of the wisest and most critical judgment. 

H. C. Ulman, of 37 Broadway, said to be one of the largest 
creditors of the Ivanhoe Paper MIll Company, of Paterson, New 
Jersey, which is in financial trouble, has asked for a receiver. 
C. M. Whiting is president, E. Burns, secretary, and A. B. Nelson, 
treasurer, of the concern. The mills were only running three months 
when a reorganization took place. About sixty papermakers were 
induced to come from Maine, Massachusetts and Connecticut to 
work in the mills, and many brought their families with them. 

Chief Arthur, of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, 
promises to have his official journal, the Locomotive Engineer, 
printed in a union office as soon as the existing contract with a 
Cleveland, Ohio, non-union office expires. 

At a special term of the New York Supreme Court, in the matter 
of voluntary dissolution of J. B. Sheffield & Son, and of the voluntary 
dissolution of the Sauguerties Blank Book Company, an order was 
made appointing a receiver, and directing that each of the three 
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local banks hold not to exceed $30,000, the balance to be de- 
posited in a trust company in New York, and fixing the bond of 
the receiver in each case at $50,000. 

A merry assemblage of Scotchmen celebrated Robert Burns’ 
one hundred and thirty-first birthday anniversary at the New York 
Caledonian Club, Friday, January 24. Chief J. Colin McEachen, 
of the club, made the opening address. The ‘‘ Address to the Hag- 
gis” was delivered by Charles G. Nicholson. Toasts were responded 
to by Hon. Hosea B. Perkins, Judge McAdams, Mr. McLaughlin 
and others. Songs were sung by John Tasker, Jr., and Miss 
Nellie Long. Many warm tributes to the memory of the great 
Scotch poet were offered by the speakers. 

A contract for furnishing about 6,000,000 sheets of schedule 
paper for the United States census enumerators has been awarded 
to the Holyoke Paper Company, of Holyoke, Massachusetts. The 
contract price is 9 cents per pound. Two tons are to be 
delivered in Washington each day until the entire amount has been 
furnished. 

The annual election of the New York Press Club resulted in the 
reélection of President Col. John A. Cockerill. 

C. G. Burgoyne has filed a protest with the Board of City Record 
against the award of the printing contract to Martin B. Brown. 
Burgoyne says he can perform the work cheaper than Brown, but 
he neglected to send in his estimate in the time specified. 

The “ustrated American, a twenty-four page weekly, will appear 
this month in New York and Chicago. It is promised that the 
illustrations will be the best, and that each number will contain a 
colored supplement, ‘‘drawn, engraved and printed by the best 
artists in their various lines, aided by the best mechanical effects 
known to science.” William S. Walsh, late editor of Lippincott’s, 
Baron C. de Grimm, the illustrator, and Maurice Minton, will be 
the editor, art director, and business manager, respectively. 

Robert Smith, one of the best known printers in New York, 
dropped dead, recently, at his residence in Brooklyn. He was an 
active member of Typographical Union No. 6, and was held in high 
esteem by its members. He was also connected with the old Vol- 
unteer Fire Department of New York, and was for years an active 
member of Engine Company No. 2. For two years he had suf- 
fered with neuralgiac attacks, which finally reached the heart and 
caused his death. For twenty years he worked for the Commercial 
Advertiser, and was employed in other offices in this city. Mr. 
Smith was forty-nine years old. 

The Beekman Publishing Company, which was recently incor- 
porated, has commenced the publication of a 3-cent weekly 
publication, entitled Chatler. It is edited by Julian Ralf. A 
feature of each current copy is a free railroad accident policy for 
$250. PRINTER-JOURNALIST. 


FROM WASHINGTON. 


To the Editor : WasHIncTon, D. C., February 6, 1890. 
Since last writing, the usual revolution of changes of interest 
to the craft have taken place. At the present time printers in 
general are busy. Public Printer Palmer has been quite liberal in 
favoring city ‘‘comps” and has since December first tendered a 
number of positions to printers here. This fact is apparent in the 
office of the Congressional Record. Among the number who were 
thus favored with positions in the government printing office might be 
mentioned Messrs. William Bass, H. Beach, K. Marks, G. McCord, 
McGinnis, John Sturgis and others whose names we could not 
ascertain. The first named above held a regular situation on 
the Star, of this city, and threw it up to act in the capacity of proof- 
reader in the document room of the government printing office. 
The last mentioned gentleman has been reading proof on the 
Record in the absence of a regular reader, who is absent on account 
of sickness. At present the list of ‘‘regulars” on the Record 
reaches up into the seventies, and new appointments are being 
made each week. Last Monday was ‘‘index day,” and good bills, 
as usual, were made. So far there has not been any large bills 
made on the Aecord as in previous sessions, and not long since a 
chapel meeting was held asking for better copy. As a result a 
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committee was appointed to wait upon the public printer in refer- 
ence to the matter and ascertain whether there could not be more 
‘‘phat” tendered the Avcord force. That gentleman was somewhat 
surprised when informed of the small bills made in that depart- 
ment, and said that he had been impressed with the idea that the 
piecehands were making more money than any other department 
in the building. Since the interview there has been a marked 
change, and Chicago’s representative has interested himself so far 
as to tender the Aecord force a fair share of the ‘‘ phat,” and it is 
safe to say that all, from slug one to seventy, are thankful to that gen- 
tleman for his effort in their behalf. Foreman Aven Pearson and 
Assistant Foreman Hickman are both jubilant over the fact that 
their workmen are now making fairly ‘‘ good money.” 

Orlando Montz was reélected chairman a few weeks ago and 
seems to be by far the favorite person for this thankless position 
and surely fills the bill to the letter. At the same time ‘‘ Steve” 
Caldwell was tendered the position of ‘‘dupe-cutter,” and so far 
not a ‘‘slip” has been missing. ‘‘ Steve” has the reputation, how- 
ever, of acting in this capacity an entire session on the Record 
without having lost a ‘‘slip,” which fact alone fits him for said 
office. He is also a good up-one-side-and-down-the-other fellow, 
and devotes a great deal of his time to the interests of the com- 
positors. 

Newspaper business around the ‘‘ /s¢ corner” is characterized 
by a number of changes. The J/orning Press, which suspended 
issue a few weeks ago, has started up again, and is yet the only 
penny paper here. It being a straight-out republican paper, ought 
to thrive, but there yet seems something lacking. The sad 
calamity that attended the home of Secretary Tracy a few days 
ago caused extra issues to be printed by the /os¢, Critic and Star, 
which alone was an evidence of genuine newspaper enterprise. 

The Sunday Gaze/¢e, it will be remembered, was a few months 
ago ignored by the typographical union of this city. That paper 
has now changed hands and a large force of union printers are 
employed thereon and it is once more placed upon the list of ‘‘ fair 
offices.”” The Gazette has been recognized as one of the best Sun- 
day papers here until recently its proprietor has lacked energy in 
its advancement, and now that it has changed hands we hope it 
will soon resume its former reputation and be forced to the front 
ranks of newspaperdom. The paper is backed up by good, bright 
and energetic business men, and we have no fear of its eventual 
success. 

The Sunday Chronicle and //atchet are still struggling along in 
the same old rut, with little or no prospect of a successful futurity. 
None but ‘‘rat” printers are permitted to work on these papers. 
Inasmuch as their circulations are ‘‘frightfully and severely” 
limited, they will not be missed. 

At present Secretary Padgett is kept very busy at his office 
making out traveling cards and granting new cards to incoming 
printers. Quite a number of new members have been received 
lately and at present No. ror is one of the best organized orders 
now in existence, over eleven hundred members being on the roll. 
All in all, Frank is a good fellow and considered by all who have 
dealings with him to be the right man in the right place. 

The bi-weekly /zventive Age has moved into new quarters 
and each issue is still brighter than the last. The Dubois Bros. 
intend making this little journal a pronounced success, and we 
are satisfied that they are on the proper road to that accomplish- 
ment. 

Book and job work is booming at Judd & Detwiler’s, McGill & 
Co., McQueen & Wallace, Clarkson, Gibson Bros. and other offices 
here, to the delight of former idle comps. 

For the fourth or fifth time within a few years the Zvening 
Capitol has again changed its name. For several months it has 
been sailing under the above caption, with no apparent success. 
A few days ago that paper was sold to Messrs. E. D. Cowen, W. B. 
Hawkins and W. C. Buskett, all well-known business and news- 
paper men of this city. It is the intention of the new management 
to make this a bright, newsy journal and invigorate it with new 
ideas and push it to the front ranks of journalism. The name 
has been changed to the Washington Critic. EM-Quab. 








FROM BALTIMORE. 


To the Editor: BALTIMORE, February 3, 1890. 

While the new steel cruiser Chicago is just now awakening the 
echoes with her great guns under the frowning battlements of 
Gibraltar, the Baltimore, another late addition of the steel pat- 
tern order to our navy, is about to leave the Norfolk navy yard for 
a visit to this city. 

In the above connection, it may be stated that Messrs. A. S. 
Abell & Co., of the San, besides presenting our city’s namesake 
with quite a fine library, has recently published in the columns of 
their paper the words and music of a song dedicated to the cruiser 
Baltimore by the publishers of the Sw. The air is rather pleas- 
ing, but I am afraid as much cannot be said of the rhymes, viewed 
as a poetical effusion. 

Before this appears in type, Mr. Frank Murphy, of John 
Murphy & Co., book and job printers, of this city, will have 
arrived at Rome, having in his possession a gift for the pope 
The present is a copy of Cardinal Gibbons’ late work, ‘‘ Our 
Christian Heritage,” which was gotten out by John Murphy & Co. 
The copy that is to be presented to Leo XIII was prepared with 
special care as to binding, etc., and is of a most durable and 
costly character. Mr. Murphy will leave for the Eternal City on 
the 9th of this month. 

Mr. Samuel Sands, of the American Farmer, of this city, was 
invited by the New York Typothetze to the Benjamin Franklin 
birthday dinner in Gotham, January 17. This honor was con- 
ferred upon Mr. Sands as a mark of respect from the fact that he 
is one of the oldest members of the craft now living. He is in 
his ninetieth year, and began to learn the printer’s art in 1811. 
It was not possible for him to be present on the occasion, but he 
feels sensibly the honor done him. 

Marylanders like old wine and old friends; they like the old 
girls—and the young ones, too; while they all like old Baltimore, 
with all her shortcomings, if she has any. But speaking of 
things aged, let me say that this state can boast of some rather old 
newspapers. The Maryland Gaze¢/e and the Westminster Sex/ine/ 
are among the oldest. The Gaze¢/e, published at Annapolis, the 
state capital, has just completed its one hundred and forty-fifth 
year, while the Sev/ine/ last week passed its fifty-eighth milestone. 
This last named journal is several years older than the county 
(Carroll) in which it has for so many years been issued. 

While the Monumental City has a colored population of 77,411, 
all attempts that have been made to secure patronage among this 
class in support of newspapers edited and published by negroes, in 
the interest of their race, have proved dismal failures. A few 
weeks ago the Zvening Ledger, a paper of the kind alluded to, was 
announced. The first issue was certainly gotten out, for one of 
the morning papers announced its appearance. But if it exists 
today it is a most exclusive article, as I am unable to discover 
any trace of it about town. Negroes do not take kindly to the 
typographical art. I believe they fight shy of it on account of its 
brain-taxing requirements. There are but two printing offices in 
this city conducted by colored men, if one may dignify these 
apologies by a title of the kind. 

La grippe temporarily decimated the ranks of the newspaper 
offices here; being no respecter of persons, it invaded the count- 
ing room, the sanctum and the typesetting department as well. 
Some advertisers in this section, who have taken occasion to use 
this term, will insist on writing it /4e la grippe. 

Baltimore Typographical Union reports progress in the work of 
formulating a new constitution. The union will have an extra 
meeting this month, in order to expedite matters in such direction. 

The Committee on Science and Arts of the Franklin Institute, 
Philadelphia, has awarded the Elliott Cresson medal to Ottmar 
Mergenthaler, of Baltimore, for the invention of the linotype 
machine. This linotype is manufactured by O. Mergenthaler & 
Co., whose works are located at Locust Point, in this city. 

I saw in print recently that writers on the press in Pittsburgh 
had formed a guild, or trade union, and that every paper was 
represented. As a rule reporters are poorly paid for their long 
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hours of arduous toil, and while in some instances they have no | held for years be lost to them, is a powerful argument with them, 


rights, it would seem, which publishers are bound to respect, they 
are meanwhile held in subjection to the most rigid discipline. 
That organization among them would be advantageous there can 
be but little room for doubt. As to salaries paid to members of 
the fraternity in Baltimore, no definite information can be had, for 
the reporter himself is as reticent on that score as the publisher. 
The Sv is believed to pay the highest salaries of any other journal 
in this section, while its requirements are the most exacting. 
There are city ordinances and statutes bearing upon newspapers 
and the printing business generally in this city that many people 
whom they directly affect would seem to know the least about. 
I am reminded of this fact by a query put by a job printer toa 
stationer and quasi printer when bids for public school stationery 
were opened the other day at the city hall. The successful com- 
petitor was asked by a non-successful one whether he had a 


, 


printing office. He said he had. ‘‘ Where is it ?” further ques- 
tioned the other man. ‘‘ Find out,” was the laconic reply. 

Now, I asked several job printers why such a question could 
have been possibly raised on such an occasion, and they didn't know. 
The ‘‘laconic” gentleman is more generally known as _ being 
engaged in stationery than in printing. He got the contract, but 
if he had had no printing office his bid would not have been con- 
sidered. Such is the law; no one can furnish the city’s stationery 
who does not do his own printing in his own office. 

Peter A. Kelly, formerly in the wholesale paper business, has 
accepted a position in the wholesale paper house of Johnson & Co., of 
Harrisburg. Mr. Kelly is the son of the late Michael J. Kelly, one 
of the founders of the Catholic Mirros, of this city. 

Judge Stewart, of the Criminal Court, has sentenced a youth 
of seventeen years to three months in jail for stealing a newspaper 
from the door of a citizen's house. His honor, in passing sen- 
tence, said that though the cost of a newspaper is small, to 
purloin one is the meanest kind of theft and caused more annoy- 
ance than might be supposed. 

This seems a severe sentence for the larceny of a thing whose 
commercial value is but two cents, and yet the judge had to be cruel 
in order to be kind. I would state here that the stealing of morn- 
ing papers has become altogether too prevalent of late, and Judge 
Stewart decided to make of the first conviction a striking example. 

In the ‘‘want columns” of the dailies more than the usual 
average of advertisements appear just now for typesetters and 
pressfeeders. 

The John Ryan Company, typefounders, have removed from 
their old quarters into a more spacious building, at Frederick and 
Second streets. 

I looked into the printing establishment of Messrs. Thomas & 
Eavens yesterday and found the place humming with business. 


‘*You are full of work here!” was the remark made to the genial 
Thomas, whose reply was, ‘‘ Yes, and it takes a heap of work, too, 


to make us busy.” FIDELITES. 





FROM PHILADELPHIA. 


Zo the Editor: PHILADELPHIA, February 10, 1890. 
About the time of the writing of last letter, the compositors on 
the Philadelphia dailies were contemplating a strike ; but very soon 
after it was mailed a meeting was held, and it was decided that it 
was advisable to allow matters to remain as they were. The pre- 
sumption is that the agitation for increased pay will be renewed at 
some future time; and while this is possible, the conservatism 
characteristic of Philadelphia printers will probably prevent any 
such action for a long time. The chief reason for this is, that so 
many of our printers on the great dailies have been holding their 
positions for long periods — some of them as long as thirty or forty 
years —many of them own their homes; they are identified with 
the papers on which they work, with the city and with various 
even when it is felt that 





societies. All these things make a strike 
one would be justifiable—a rather unpopular thing. The possi- 
bility that as soon as they strike and step out of their offices their 
places will be filled with newcomers, and the positions they have 





as well it may be. 

The one hundred and eighty-fourth anniversary of the birth 
of Benjamin Franklin was celebrated by Printing Pressmen’s 
Union No. 4 by a supper at Mannerchor Hall, Sixth and Vine 
streets, and the occasion was made a very enjoyable one by music, 
both vocal and instrumental, and by some good speeches. George 
Chance, of the Aecord, in speaking of the history of the printers’ 
organization, said that in 1850 there were but five unions in the 
International ; now there are 26,000 compositors, and over 2,000 
pressmen ; fully forty per cent of the printers in the country are 
members of the union. There is a good deal of room for mission- 
ary work among the printers in this city by the union men, but 
little headway is being made. Many shops are non-union, and 
have been so for years, and not the slightest effort seems to be 
made to unionize them. 

The editor of the /7vss has been appointed minister to Russia 
and will soon depart. He announces his intention of returning to 
his editorial duties when recalled by the next administration — if 
he be recalled. There has been some little shaking up on the /’ress 
lately. Dr. Bradley, manager of the weekly /ess, who was 
arrested some months since for peculation, has lately been tried, 
convicted, and sentenced to five years and six months imprisonment 
in the eastern penitentiary. He had practically no defense for 
his appropriation — or misappropriation — of several thousand 
dollars ; his attempt was a most lame one, and his lawyers are 
much blamed for not advising him in the first place to plead guilty. 
He is now meditating upon the mutability of all earthly affairs — 
and making shoes. He was a good sort of a fellow, but somehow 
or other he was tripped. 

On account of the retirement of Editor Smith, of the /’ress, 
Colonel Lambert, of the /’ress staff, has been promoted to the post 
of editor-in-chief. 

Mr. James H. Lambert has resigned his position as editor-in- 
chief of the /vgzrer, his health being seriously impaired, and he 
has gone to Europe to recuperate. The former managing editor 
of the paper, Mr. Charles H. Heustis, has taken his place.  Solici- 
tor Pine, the advertising man on the /ess, has resigned, to take a 
position on the /nzgzirev at $4,000 per year, with a large percentage 
besides. 

The annual meeting of the Philadelphia Stereotypers’ Union, 
No. 7, was held on January 17; the attendance was large, and the 
greatest interest manifested by the members. J. J. McCloskey was 
elected president; Charles Ashton, vice-president; Joseph F. 
Thompson, secretary-treasurer ; and James Dalaguna, sergeant-at- 
arms. 

Since the writing of last letter, the body of J. G. Ditman, the 
ex-paper manufacturer, has been found, and the lawyers are now 
settling up his estate. He made upwards of half a million dollars 
in the paper business, within a few years ; but becoming ambitious 
for more worlds to conquer, went into money-lending, then aspired 
to be a bank president, and became one. But after a few years his 
half million flew to the four winds, he found himself involved in 
every way, and in danger of being defeated for reélection to the 
bank presidency — this position being a hobby of his ; he suddenly 
disappeared about two months ago. Inquiry into the cause of his 
death has kindly established the theory of ‘‘accident” ; but pub- 
lic opinion leans decidedly the other way. Ditman was a splendid 
fellow. 

Childs, with his Zedger, is still to the front. The Zedger isa 
massive paper, six or eight pages every day, solid nonpareil, very 
little headline display, and every line in it supposed to be gospel 
truth. Some of the news in it isa little old, on this account, as 
the system of verification requires very great care, and of course, 
time. Mr. McKean, the managing editor of the Zedger, has knocked 
out a water company that had set to work to pick Philadelphia's 
pocket at the rate of $300,000 per year for the privilege of pumping 
water out of the Schuylkill— which, by the way, we have been 
doing without paying anything for it, for years. 

The /uguirer, which until recently was a 2-cent four-page 
morning daily, has come out as an eight-page 1-cent paper. This 
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is the work of Elverson, president of the company. This is a 
wonderful change, and looked upon by all newspaperdom with sur- 
prise. My last letter indicated that this move was contemplated ; 
but as the information had been given under the pledge of secrecy, 
details could not be furnished. As a result of the change, the 
Inquirer has sprung into an enormous circulation ; the increase 
already amounts to 30,000, and it is still bounding upward. The 
large 3-cent Sunday edition is also becoming very popular. 
What is to be the next surprise in Philadelphia journalism ? 

The other evening there was a big ‘‘town meeting” at the 
Academy of Music —which was a patriotic meeting if there ever 
was one. The Pennsylvania Railroad Company has had the 
Reading Company under its left arm, and with its right fist has 
been punching the unfortunate victim between the eyes, on account 
of the efforts of: the Reading to establish a terminal station at 
Twelfth and Market streets. Philadelphians have been looking on 
for a year or two, but have finally come to the rescue, and now 
demand that the fight be stopped and an ordinance be passed in 
favor of the plans of the Reading Company. They also demand the 
passage of an ordinance in favor of a twenty-seven mile belt line 
along the river front. A municipal election is coming along in a 
short time, and unless the council shakes itself loose from the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Company and obeys the behests of the people, 
there will be some scratching and electing to stay at home. Phila- 
delphians have at last gotten mad, and determined to be ruled and 
cuffed by the Pennsylvania Railroad Company no longer. It is 
not their love for the Reading but their love for fair play that has 
led them to take this position. 

Business in job printing offices, in lithographing and stereotyp- 
ing concerns, and among publishers of journais and books, has 
perhaps never been better than at present. There may be a num- 
ber of exceptions to the rule, but they are hard to find. The 
manufacturers of commercial stationery, blank books, etc., are 
crowded with work. The publishers of medical, theological and 
scientific books, maps, etc., generally are having about as much 
work as their press capacity enables them to take care of. M. 


FROM BOSTON. 


To the Editor: Boston, February 5, 1890. 

The new year opened with trade less brisk than usual at this 
season, but there has been a decided change for the better, and 
there are promises of a good spring business in both book and job 
offices. 

I opine that every employing printer in New England will 
breath a prayer.of thanksgiving when the curtain falls on the 
exhibition of ground and lofty price tumbling now being given by 
the typefounders. To be sure they have all been given free 
admission to the show, but many of them kick sturdily because of 
the marked partiality shown in dispensing front seats. A sliding 
scale of discounts, adjustable to the degree of knowledge pos- 
sessed by buyers regarding current prices, is not calculated to 
inspire confidence on the part of consumers, and must be the 
opposite of satisfactory to dealers. 

Mr. Samuel Stephens, one of Boston's dealers in printers’ 
supplies, is convalescing from a severe attack of the grip. For 
several weeks his condition was such as to lead his friends to 
entertain fears for his recovery, but he fortunately pulled through 
and is again attending to business. 

Messrs. Golding & Co. have recently completed and placed on 
the market a new size of their widely popular Golding jobber. 
It is designated as ‘‘No. 9” and carries a chase 15 by 21 inches, 
inside measurement. The special points claimed for it are speed 
and strength. Fifteen hundred impressions per hour can be 
easily accomplished with it, and it is capable of resisting a strain 
of more than seventy tons. Among those who have put in these 
presses are Messrs. Nathan Brothers, New York; A. O. Craw- 
ford, box manufacturers, South Weymouth, Massachusetts, and 
E. W. Webster, Lynn, Massachusetts. 

Mr. Edwin French has recently been appointed foreman of the 
Advertiser composing room, vice Mr. William H. Smith, who had 
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held the position for about thirteen years. The new incumbent is. 
an active member of Union No. 13, and his elevation to the fore- 
manship of the office, in which he is an old employé, met with gen- 
eral favor. 

Mr. A. G. McClure, late of McClure & Courtney, Lynn, whose 
office was burned in the great November fire, will shortly open 
a new office in the Estes Press Building on Summer street, this 
city. 

Mr. A. V. Courtney, formerly associated with Mr. McClure at 
Lynn, has formed a partnership with Mr. G. N. Goodrich, and the 
new firm will carry on business in Lynn. 

The Boston //era/d lost an able and conscientious worker, and 
journalism a shining light, when Charles B. Danforth died. Mr. 
Danforth was born in Nashua, New Hampshire, in 1841, and after 
receiving a common school education he began his newspaper 
career as a compositor on the Granite State Register, published in 
Nashua. He remained on the Register through one summer, and 
then entered the academy at Northfield, New Hampshire, with the 
intention of fitting himself for college, but he was influenced to 
change his plans for the future, and returning to his trade he 
served successively as compositor, foreman and writer on Nashua 
and Manchester papers. In January, 1862, he came to Boston to 
accept a position on the //era/d, and he had been connected with 
that paper ever since. On the //era/d he passed through all the 
grades of reportorial experience. At one period he did day locals, 
with his turn at night locals, and at the same time he combined the 
duties of musical and dramatic writer. In 1865 he was promoted 
to the position of city editor, an office that he filled at the time of 
his death on January 15, last. 

Mr. D. F. Welling has been elected chairman of the Advertiser 
chapel. That he is popular among his fellow workmen is attested 
by the fact that this is his third election to the office. 

Boston Typographical Union No. 13 gave its annual ball at 
Music Hall on the evening of February 6, and it proved no less 
enjoyable than have beep those given under the auspices of this 
union in former years. A promenade concert by the Germania 
Band furnished entertainment for the early arrivals, and in due 
time the grand march took place, with about 250 couples partici- 
pating. Then followed hours of dancing to the Germania’s most 
inspiring music, until the twenty-seventh and final number on the 
order had been passed. The varied and beautiful toilets of the ladies, 
as seen in the whirling mazes of the dance, presented a dazzling 
kaleidoscopic effect. The printers of Boston may be pardoned for 
a feeling of pride at the success of the occasion, as it is acknowl- 
edged to have been the social event of the season, not only in 
trades union circles, but measured from a social standpoint. 
Among the distinguished invited guests were Governor Brackett 
and staff and Mayor Hart. Much credit for the success is due to 
Mr. H. T. Elder, chairman of reception committee, and Mr. Hugh 
O'Halloran, president of the union. The souvenir orders of 
dances are rare specimens of the printer's art ; they were designed 
by Mr. George DeWolf, of Rockwell & Churchill's, and gotten out 
under direction of Mr. B. W. Isford, of the Boston //era/d, chair- 
man printing committee. Copies of this typographic gem may 
be had from John Douglass, secretary Boston union, 724 Wash- 
ington street, or of the chairman of printing committee, at 25 
cents each. 

Mr. J. Whitten, chairman, and Mr. T. Haman, vice-chairman, 
are the newly elected officers of the Boston //eva/d chapel. 

The Executive Committee of the National Typothetze have 
under consideration a plan increasing the membership and extend- 
ing the influence of the association. 

The Adam Sutcliffe Printing and Lithographing Company of 
Providence and Pawtucket, Rhode Island, are making additions to 
their buildings to make room for new machinery. 

There was a larger attendance than usual at the January meet- 
ing of the Suburban Press Association, about forty suburban 
editors and publishers being present. Ex-Mayor B. B. Johnson, 
of Waltham, read an interesting essay on ‘‘ Juvenile Offenders: 
What Should Be Done with Them; What Can Be Done with 
Them, as the Laws Now Are?” After a discussion of the subject 
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of the essay the law of libel was taken up and the following peti- 
tion was signed by those present : 

No action or prosecution shall be maintained for the publication of any 
matter of legitimate interest to the public, if such publication is made with- 
out malice, and if the author or publisher thereof causes effectual retraction 
or correction to be made of anything untrue or mistaken in such publication 
as soon as practicable after being requested so to do by any person aggrieved 
by the original publication. 

Various committees reported, and then the matter of advertis- 
ing specialties and agents for the same were discussed to the 
advantage of all present. The itinerary of a projected trip to 
Virginia was presented, and the indications point to some fifty 
members of the press availing themselves of the opportunity to 


spend twelve days in the South. G. 


FROM WASHINGTON. 


To the Editor : 
The printing industry in this city is now at the height of its 


WasHINGTON, D.C., January 28, 18go. 


prosperity, and from present indications it looks as though it will 
continue for some time to come, and if the congress of the United 
States decide to hold their World’s Fair in Washington, it will give 
this city such a boom that I fear all the tourist printers will seek 
this jurisdiction for that apple they have been looking in vain for 
on their road to New York and St. Louis. I see that the congres- 
sional committee has given those cities a black eye in their assump- 
tion for claiming to be the only cities in which such an affair should 
be held. The fight for the fair seems to be at present between 
Washington and Chicago, each city claiming the odds in its 
favor. 

Speaking of prosperity in the printing trade, I have the pleasure 
of recording the success of Mr. Rufus H. Darby, an employing 
printer of this city, who only a few years since was an apprentice 
in the well-known printing firm of Judd & Detweiler. He served 
his time at the press branch of the art preservative of arts. As 
soon as Mr. Darby became free of his apprenticeship he started in 
business on his own account, and has prospered and made a success 
of it, and at the present writing he has one of the largest offices 
south of New York. He employs none but union men in his press 
and composing rooms, and he has his share of some of the finest 
work that skilled mechanics can produce. By fair dealing with 
his customers (he being a very unassuming gentleman) his employés 
are seldom or never idle for want of work. I cite the case of Mr. 
Darby from the fact that he is a pressman, and a first-class one 
at that. There are several such employers in this city, the head 
of which firms have been practical pressmen, but none of whom 
has come to the front rank in the short space of time in which 
Mr. Darby has been in business. He has the energy and pluck 
required to make a success, and the esteem and love of his large 
number of employés. 

The employés of the government printing office are agitated over 
the bill, now pending in congress, for the restoration of the wages 
paid in the office prior to the year 1877, and they have a further 
case on hand which concerns them very much. It is termed the 
thirty days’ annual leave. An accounting officer of the treasury, 
known in the law as first comptroller, has taken upon himself to 
decide that congress only intended twenty-six working days instead 
of thirty for the benefit of the employés of the government office, 
and all financial accounts pass through his bureau. The employés 
of the office are not satisfied with this decision, and have delegated 
a committee to go before the Court of Claims and have it interpret 
the law of congress, which was enacted for their benefit, and any 
expense attending their endeavors before the court will be borne 
pro rata among the employés by voluntary contribution. 

The pressmens’ union of this city had a very well attended 
meeting on January 18, and reélected the old board of officers 
except the treasurer, who declined on account of infirmities. He 
has held the office for thirteen years, and felt that he had done his 
duty to the union, and requested that a more active person be 
elected to the position. The union thereupon elected a worthy 
member (John A. Noel) to fill the position, which is looked upon 





by the union as one of great responsibility and an honor seldom 
conferred on a member. 

The pressmen of this city are now agitated over the question 
of this new organization of pressmen in the United States and 
Canada. This separation of the pressmen from the International 
Typographical Union is no new thing. It has been agitated in the 
pressmens’ union for a great many years, and the sooner the press- 
men realize that it has to come the better it will be for themselves. 
The pressmen are a spirited body of workingmen and don’t 
propose to be the tail to anybody’s kite. Why should they? Have 
they not as good a right to govern themselves as the engraver, the 
plate printer, or similar professions of workingmen ? 

I think that this new organization for pressmen is a good thing 
and it has not come any too soon. Its officers have the respect of 
the pressmen of this country, and they serve in their respective 
positions for the love of unionism and not for salary sake, as is the 
custom of a great majority of those high in position in the various 
workingmen’s organizations in this country. The pressmen should 
push their organization to the front and make it the success that 
it deserves. Brother pressmen, don’t be blind to your own inter- 
ests; commence to think for yourselves. I am admonished by the 
injunction of the editor to cut it short, but I hope to continue this 
labor of love to help my fellow-pressmen on in their footsteps to 
this grand and noble organization, to which the pressmen will and 
should attach themselves through love for it and not for fear of its 
lash. The pressmen should keep this motto ever before their 
vision, ‘‘ Forward and onward, no step backward.” 

A PRESSMAN. 


PROSPEROUS PRINTING AND PUBLISHING 
PROSPECTS. 


To the Editor: 
Every branch of business in the printing trade is enjoying ¢ 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., February 5, 1890. 


degree of prosperity that promises to continue for some time. 
The assurance for a good and satisfactory spring business greatly 
encourages all interests concerned. The probability of extensive 
developments in all prominent industrial centers of Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, New Jersey and Delaware is especially encouraging to 
job printing houses that usually fill large orders for railroad, coal 
and iron companies, as well as manufacturers, packers and other 
heavy operators. As an indication of what may be expected, the 
fact that two leading railroad and commercial printing establish 
ments have already increased their working forces, put in addi- 
tional presses and made other important improvements, may be 
mentioned. The demand for expert job and tabular hands is 
good, and calls for such help will be greater as the season 
advances. 

The printing fraternity, employer and employed alike, are 
becoming deeply interested in the eight-hour movement. The 
employers and workers in all the allied industries are likewise 
giving much attention to the matter, and, estimating from present 
indications, stirring, exciting and important developments in 
regard to the eight-hour system may be expected during the 
current month. 

In a recent general talk about typographical matters with 
Jacob Glaser, president of Philadelphia Typographical Union, 
No. 2, the representative of THE INLAND PRINTER learned that the 
affairs of the union were in excellent condition. Mr. Glaser said 
that while he was sorry the newspaper proprietors would not agree 
to advance the rate of composition from 40 to 45 cents pér thou- 
sand ems, he was satisfied the newspaper owners and publishers 
were fully ablesotodo. He based his statement upon the fact that 
a prominent publisher had informed him that the newspapers of 
this city have been doing an enormous and profitable advertising 
business, the returns being greater during 1889 than for many 
years, and, in the face of this, the advance asked by the members 
of No. 2 was refused, because the proprietors’ committee claimed 
the state of their business would not permit an increase of com- 
pensation. Close and careful investigation has proved beyond 
contradiction that President Glaser is correct. However, the 
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trouble has been settled, for a time at least. The morning news- 
paper hands have accepted the situation peaceably and pleasantly, 
and there is little prospect of any further rupture this winter, 
although something may be done in the spring looking toward an 
advance. 

The men who were locked out of the /ess newsroom have 
secured situations elsewhere. The members of the Printers’ Pro- 
tective Fraternity, who usurped the places of the former /ress 
compositors, are said to be poor, incompetent hands, and certainly 
do not give the satisfaction that it is boasted they would when 
employed. It is generally regarded as somewhat strange in labor 
circles that the leading republican paper in Pennsylvania, the 
Press, should employ men belonging to an organization that has 
no standing, and is almost entirely composed of ‘‘ blacksmiths,” 
who would be ‘‘barred” from any first-class printing establish- 
ment in the country. 

The one hundred and eighty-fourth anniversary of the birth 
of Benjamin Franklin was celebrated by Philadelphia Printing 
Pressmen’s Union, No. 4, on Saturday evening, January 18, in an 
appropriate and pleasant manner. It has been the custom of the 
organization for some years past to honor the memory of Phila- 
delphia’s master printer each year in this way, and success has 
always attended its efforts. About one hundred and fifty gentle- 
men were present. 

Dennis T. Sheehan was master of ceremonies, and in his posi- 
tion as toast master requested those present to aid him in making 
the celebration as eminently successful as were those in the past. 
In responding to the toast, ‘‘Pressmen’s Union No. 4,” the presi- 
dent of the society, Con. H. Scout, referred to the steady growth 
of the organization, and of the elevated position it occupied among 
similar unions. He also alluded to its good work and increasing 
membership. 

After the president’s speech, Eugene Munday recited a poem 
of his own composition, called ‘‘The Matrix and the Mold.” 

Thomas J. Harrison being called upon to respond to ‘‘ The 
Day We Celebrate,” spoke of Franklin as the ‘‘honored printer, 


statesman and philosopher,” and mentioned his humble start in 
life. ‘‘Forced by circumstances,’’ he continued, ‘‘to battle 
against poverty for an existence, Franklin, being a bright, intelli- 
gent and studious boy, rapidly laid the foundation of the grand 
and noble structure which has stood out boldly as a great beacon 
light, shedding its rays on the four quarters of the globe.” After 
referring to him as apprentice, as journeyman and as master, 
Mr. Harrison ended, ‘‘His certainly was a life well spent, and 
the seed sown by this illustrious and distinguished man will con- 
tinue to yield and bring forth good fruit until the end of time.”’ 

William J. Adams replied to ‘‘Our Employers.” He said that 
the labor problem would be solved when the time arrives for the 
employer and employed to make their interests one, and combine 
in one union. 

George Chance, publisher of the Uo, made a few remarks 
about the International Typographical Union. After dwelling 
upon Franklin's early life, he spoke of the greatness of the union, 
and stated that compositors, pressmen, typefounders, stereotypers 
and bookbinders were all init. In 1850 there were but five unions 
in the international one, but it had grown so large since then that 
it now had 20,000 compositors, over 2,000 pressmen, and he did 
not know how many typefounders, stereotypers and bookbinders 
owed allegiance to it. He could say, however, that fully forty per 
cent of the printers of the country were members. If it were not 
for the International Union, he continued, there would not be half 
so many printers’ unions in the United States. By the power of 
this central organization the others were nourished and maintained, 
and he reminded his auditors, in closing, that it was owing to the 
endeavors of this powerful and influential association that prices 
are kept up to their present standard. 

The ‘‘Childs-Drexel Fund” was responded te by James J. 
Dailey, treasurer of the fund. 

Recitations and songs were given by John M. Gleason, John A. 
Dudis, ex-president of the union, Peter White, Charles Smith, 


John Coxe, Mr. Milbank, Harry Hager, Dan Kerns and George 





Holmuth. Several musical gems were performed upon a banjo 
and other instruments by Messrs. Bargless, Crompton and Bayless. 

The third annual reunion of the Ex-Delegates Association of 
the International Typographical Union was a very enjoyable affair. 
After a business meeting, the members and some invited guests 
partook of a supper, which was brightened by addresses, songs and 
recitations by August Donath, of Washington, D. C., Eugene H. 
Munday, Jacob Glaser, president of Typographical Union No. 2, 
Charles R. Gamewell, James J. Dailey, Walter Faries, Eugene 
Madden, James Washington, Henry J. Hampton and others. The 
officers of the association are: President, John Dardis ; vice-pres- 
ident, Lawrence Meyer; treasurer, James Beatty; secretary, 
Eugene Madden. 

Articles of incorporation have been filed by the Stockton Paper 
Mill Company. The objects of the corporation are to manufac- 
ture paper and strawboard from rags, etc. The capital stock is 
$100,000, with $84,o00 paid in. The works will be located at 
Camden, New Jersey. The corporators are Adolph Segal, of Cam- 
den, and Joseph Baker and Robert C. Schen, of Philadelphia. 

The report of the appraisers of the assigned estate of the Royal 
Printing Company has been filed. The total value of the prop- 
erty has been fixed at $7,229.15, of which the type, presses and 
materials are valued at $5,094.15, the American Farm and Home 
Journal at $450, and book accounts $1,685. The appraisement of 
the property of the W. F. Shaw Company, which made an assign- 
ment for the benefit of creditors, was filed here. The property is 
valued at $35,377.14, and consisted of sheet music, music books, 
electrotype book plates, engraved sheet music plates, presses, 
machinery, book accounts, etc. 

The Graphic Process Company, which recently closed its works 
at Pleasantville, New Jersey, for want of sufficient capital, has 
resumed operations again. The concern makes what is known as 
the Risley & Lake Typesetting and Composing Machine, which 
was lately described in an illustrated article in THe INLAND 
PRINTER. ARGUS. 


From Our Own Correspondent. 
OUR NEW ZEALAND LETTER. 


To the Editor: 
Christmas Day has come and gone again, and we are still enjoy- 


DuNEDIN, December 27, 1880. 


ing the period of the year when Englishmen lay themselves out 
for high carnival and high living. Though it comes but once a 
year, they do enjoy it while it is here. The city from which I am 
writing is the great point of attraction for all colonials who enjoy 
an annual outing, and though the city has been ‘full up” for 
some time past, the cry is ‘‘still they come!" The exhibition, the 
opening of which I referred to in my last, is becoming more popu- 
lar every day, and is drawing large numbers of visitors from 
Australia, who find it extremely interesting even after the great 
Melbourne exhibition of last year. The fernery of our exhibition 
has not its equal in the world, and I am told by a competent 
‘‘fernologist ” of extensive experience that it is worth {£30,000 
($150,000). A capital story in connection with the display was 
told me by the curator the other day. An elderly gentleman, who 
is touring this colony, was enjoying the beauties of this retreat, 
and while examining one of the miniature gullies his fancy was 
taken hold upon by some burnt glass which had been used to add 
effect to the waterfalls and ponds. Not recognizing the familiar 
mineral in such charming company, he inquired of the curator as 
to ‘‘ what it might be called, please ?”” The temptation for a little 
joke was too strong to be resisted, and the simple tourist was in- 
formed that it was some stuff collected “‘ after the recent eruption 
at Terawera.” He examined the mineral again with increased 
interest, for had he not read about that wonderful country which 
was entirely obliterated two years ago, and here before his very 
eyes was some of the lava thrown up. To behold was to desire, 
and turning again he timidly asked if he might have ‘‘just a chip 
as a memento.’”’” When the curator chipped off three pieces with 
his hammer and carefully wrapped each piece separately in 
paper, the stranger's happiness was complete. If any of my 
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readers should be shown a piece of burnt glass which was gath- 
ered ‘‘ after the eruption,” please do not destroy the confidence of 
the antiquarian, for there are still a few Pickwicks abroad. 

The exhibition does not present much for the eye of the typo- 
graphical critic to rest upon or for his pen to describe. Beyond a 
few show cases from the offices of the New South Wales govern- 
ment printer ; Messrs. Wimble & Co., of Melbourne and Sydney; 
Brett, of Auckland ; Fergusson & Mitchell, of Dunedin, and a few 
other local printing offices, there is nothing to note that would be 
interesting to you. The last-named firm have a curiosity in a 
book bound with human skin, taken off the abdomen of a woman 
and tanned in this city and bound by the firm. 

Trade throughout the colony has been very brisk during the 
past month, as it usually is during the festival season of the year, 
a great deal of bookwork being issued at the end of the year. In 
Dunedin, owing to the exhibition, the offices have been doing a lot 
of work, though not many extra hands have been engaged. The 
condition of the craft inside of itself has also been brisk, owing 
chiefly to the revising of the constitution of the Executive Council, 
New Zealand Typographical Association (referred to elsewhere). 
The Auckland branch is interesting itself in the branch of the 
Knights of Labor in their city, which organization is becoming a 
power in the land. The Wellington branch is a stanch sup- 
porter of the Federated Trades’ Council. , The Canterbury Typo- 
graphical Association has appointed an organizer, and the first 
work he accomplished was the formation of a trades and labor 
council. The Otago branch is a member of the Dunedin Trades’ 
and Labor Council. There is a very strong feeling throughout 
our land in favor of trade unionism, and in every direction trades 
are uniting themselves and federating with others, and in all the 
movements the printers take a prominent part, which they should 
do as members of the craft which enlightens the world. 

A paragraph was going the rounds of our papers to the effect 
that an English advertising firm was negotiating with our govern- 
ment for the right of using the backs of the stamps asa means of 
giving publicity to their wares. This has not eventuated yet, nor 
do I think it is likely to, but the New South Wales Railway Com- 
missioners have accepted an offer for the right of advertising on 
the back of train tickets, the amount being £2,500 for one year's 
privilege in this respect. It is stated that Messrs. Downie & Co. 
are the parties whose tender has been accepted. The contract 
was to have been signed on December 1, and advertising to com- 
mence on January 1. The arrangement is for the contractors to 
pay acertain amount for each million tickets advertised on, and 
this sum will inean a payment of £2,500 for twelve months. The 


payments are to be made monthly. Tom L. MILtLs. 


PHOTOS FOR NEWSPAPER PRINTING. 


The retouched photograph is an abomination to the artist who 
has to copy it for newspaper purposes. When all the salient lines 
of the face are so softened as to be almost obliterated, when an 
artificial sparkle is given to the eye, and a line of light introduced 
on the nose so as to effectually put that feature out of drawing, so 
far as correctness is concerned, then the artist’s task of translation 
is difficult indeed. It is, in fact, impossible to convey much of 
whatever resemblance the photograph may have to the original, 
because everything is so hazy, so nebulous. The best likenesses 
are those which seize the characteristic expression of a face often 
conveyed by some little lines near the mouth or eyes, which the 
retoucher does his best to destroy because he thinks they are not 
flattering. Some of the photographs done in the recent craze of 
so-called ‘‘ natural colors,” are to the artist like so many portraits 
of the figures in Madame Tussaud’s. 


Tue largest lithographic stone ever sold from the Solenhofen 
lithographic stone quarries was recently sold by E. Daeschler, in 
Solenhofen, Bavaria, to the firm of Culliford & Sons, in London, 
England. This stone is exactly 96 by 72 inches, or 243% by 182% 
centimeters, in size. The mammoth press built for this size of 
stone is from W. Grieves, in Leeds, England. 





E. C. HAY, 


First vice-president of the International Typographical Union, 
whose portrait appears on the opposite page, is a native of Water- 
town, New York, and was born June 26, 1852, his father being 
Scotch and his mother American. After thoroughly learning the 
printer’s trade in his native town, in the 7zmes office, where he 
remained until 1871, he resolved to seek pastures new, and came 
west, working respectively in Chicago, Springfield (Ill.), Milwau- 
kee, Minneapolis, St. Paul, St. Joseph (Mo.) and Leavenworth 
(Kan.), of which latter city he has been a resident for five years, 
and for the same time the efficient foreman of the well-known 
printing establishment of Ketcheson & Reeves. 

At the Kansas City session of the International Typographical 
Union, in June, 1888, he represented Leavenworth Union, No. 45, 
and was there elected to the position he now holds. 

In November, 1888, he was unanimously elected a member of 
the Kansas legislature, on the republican ticket, from the strongest 
democratic district in the state, having no opponent, which posi- 
tion he still retains. He is chairman of ‘‘ Printing,’’ and also a 
member of ‘‘ Mines and Mining,” ‘‘ Cities of the First Class” and 
‘‘ Manufactures committees. 

Mr. Hay is an agreeable companion, a good printer, an agree- 
able gentleman, a respected citizen and the possessor of a model 
wife, and is, as may be inferred, a happy man. 


A PRACTICAL PRESSMAN’S SUGGESTIONS. 


The Dexter Manufacturing Company's catalogue contains the 
following: ‘‘ Do not waste time in trying to levela press. A first- 
class machine should work all right with one leg hanging over the 
edge of a precipice, and this enables the feeder to dispose of 
spoiled sheets where they will not be seen again. If the press 
rocks badly, or runs hard, write a letter to the dealer and tell him 
the machine is no good. Never put anything under it to make it 
stand solidly. You are not expected to be a machinist. When 
you put a form on a job press, always take one impression on the 
old tympan to find out where your grippers are. This will show 
you, with unerring accuracy, whether they will have to be moved, 
and whether you will have to change the position of the gauge-pins. 
Never oil the press unless it stops. Oil is expensive, and if you 
can only get the bearings smooth enough the press will run with- 
out oil. Of course, when it stops you must apply a few drops of 
oil, and, if it refuses to move then, write the dealer another letter, 
and tell him that his machine is a fraud. When you try to take 
an impression on the wrench, be sure that it is fed to gauge, other- 
wise it may cause a blur when the machine breaks down. A first- 
class job press will print on a sheet of French folio, a piece of 
furniture, a quoin, a shooting stick, or a monkey wrench, with 
equal facility, and if it breaks in the operation the fault is in the 
machine. Never, under any circumstances, let the secret out, if 
the press has broken down under one of the above conditions. 
Always say you were running along smoothly, when, all at once, 
the press flew to pieces without any provocation. In this way you 
will have the press dealer for a lifelong friend. 

‘‘ By following all these suggestions you will, in a short time, 
have the sheriff also for a friend and adviser.” 


THE STUDY OF INSECTS. 


Mr. A. W. Pearson, for many years city editor of the A/orning 
Bulletin, Norwich, Connecticut, is not only a very able journalist 
but also an enthusiastic student of nature. His favorite field is 
the study of insects, and he is regarded as one of the best ento- 
mologists in New England. Mr. Pearson, in addition to his 
regular work on the Au//etin, will edit the entomological department 
of the Odserver, a paper for all who love the outdoor world. Those 
interested in the subject from a business point of view, as agri- 
culturists, those educationally, teachers, pupils, parents, etc.; and 
those from pleasure, collectors, etc., will all be pleased with this 
department. The Observer is published at Portland, Connecticut ; 


only 50 cents a year. 


~ 




















PIGEONS AS NEWS CARRIERS. 


James Cameron says, in the Yournalist: ‘* The first mention in 
history, I believe, of the pigeon as an aerial messenger is that 
which records the battle of Mansourah. In the midst of the fight 
the Saracens dispatched a pigeon to Cairo with this ominous mes- 
sage: ‘At the moment of starting this bird the enemy attacked 
Mansourah ; a terrible battle is being fought between the Chris- 
tians and Mussulmans.’ Ata later stage of the struggle another 
pigeon reached the ancient city with the intelligence that the 
French were totally defeated. In 1870-71, during the Franco- 
German war, and particularly during the siege of Paris, carrier 
pigeons were largely utilized. A balloon which left the capital on 
September 25, 1870, car- 
ried three birds to carry 
back to the beleaguered 
city intelligence of its 
safety or otherwise. Six 
hours afterward the birds be 
returned with the mes- : 
sage: ‘We landed safely 
at Vernouillet, near 
Triel. We will take 
official dispatches to 
Tours. Bags of letters 
will be distributed.’ The 
entire number of birds 
that left in balloons while 
the siege lasted was 363, 
and of these 303 were 
thrown with messages. 
Of that number only 
seventy-five found their 
way back to Paris. It is 
roughly estimated that 
there entered Paris while 
surrounded by the en- 
emy 150,000 official and 
1,000,000 private mess- 
ages per pigeon. A sin- 
gle bird carried into the 
city a newspaper 434 
inches square, on which 





were microscopically 
photographed 226 dis- 
patches containing news 
of the war, and from all 
parts of the world. The 
story of the Antwerp 
journalist who sent his 
reporter to Brussels with 
a brace of pigeons to 
await the king’s speech 
is well known, but will 
bear repetition. On his 
arrival the reporter 
handed the birds for safe 
keeping to a waiter and ordered dinner. The scribe was kept 
waiting a considerable time, but his patience was rewarded by 
the recherche repast that was laid before him. He squared his 
bill and asked the waiter for his pigeons. ‘Pigeons,’ shouted 
the waiter, ‘why, monsieur, you have eaten them.’ The speed 
of the average carrier pigeon is seventy miles an hour, but 
sometimes they have been known to reach one hundred miles. 
The speed of the eagle is 145 miles, and that of the swallow 185 


miles an hour.” 


A SAVANNAH (Ga.) authority states that rice straw has been 
found, after tests, adapted to the manufacture of both coarse and 
fine grades of paper, and 3,000 or 4,000 tons of the straw have 
been ordered by a paper manufacturing company in New York. 





BRONZE ON LITHOGRAPHY. 


A correspondent of the New York Lithographer and Printer 
wrote as follows: ‘‘We have to print labels on steel-blue paper, 
but find if we print so as to make the bronze hold, the paper will peel 
off, and if we add tallow to the ink the bronze will not hold. What 
can be done about it?” The editor answered: ‘‘ We have seen 
printers who could not regulate the holding of the bronze and the 
peeling off of the paper, resort to mixing tallow in the ink with stiff 
varnish, thinking this would help. They calculated that the stiff 
varnish would hold the bronze, and the tallow make the ink soft 
enough to prevent the paper from peeling off; but they failed, as 
tallow has the quality of keeping the ink fresh for all time, so that 

the bronze can be wiped 





off, and will never dry 

LN EEE EE ; properly. We will ex- 
plain how to overcome 

this difficulty as well as 
possible. The first thing, 

of course, is always to 

H keep stiff varnish in the 
color, and no thin var- 
nish whatever. Now mix 
as much as necessary of 
lavender oil in the ink. 
This softens the ink and 
prevents the peeling off ; 
but use no more of it than 
is absolutely necessary. 
Begin with a little, and 
add more and more until 
you see that the paper 
does not peel off any 
more. Lavender oil is 
better than tallow, as it 
softens the ink more, but 
evaporates and does not 
remain in the ink of the 
impression, and therefore 
the ink will dry as quickly 
without it. But here 
comes another question : 
If the work on the stone 
is very fine and close, 
too much lavender oil 
would spread out the fine 
lines, and make the work 
look smutty and_indis- 
tinct. If there is fine 
work only on the stone, 
the paper will not peel 
off so easily, and it could 
be printed without laven- 
der oil. A slow speed 


on a steam press would 


*» HAY. make this go; but very 


often there are solids and 
fine work together on the stone. In this case we have to use the 
following new remedy: Take two parts of No. 2 varnish, two 
parts of Venetian turpentine, and one part of yellow beeswax ; 
melt these together, and mix them in the ink, which will answer 
for all purposes. This, preserved in a covered tin box, will keep 
good for many years, and will never get a skin on the top nor lose 


any of its good qualities.” 


In New York, three ambitious schoolboys, named Rodman de 
Kay Gilder, Owen M. Johnson and Frank L. Drake, have started 
the Chimney Seat, an illustrated paper, price 10 cents, ‘‘ published,” 
the editors say, ‘‘as often as we can get it out.” The first number 
contains an authorized catechism of ex-President Cleveland and 
an article on the ‘‘ Joys and Sorrows of a Donkey Owner,” 
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Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
RUSSIAN INFLUENZA. 
BY A SURVIVOR. 
Of all the things beneath the skies 
That's sure to make one swab his eyes 
And sneeze and cough till he nearly dies, 


Is the Russian influenza. 


It makes one sneeze and hawk and cough, 
And wipe his nose till the skin is rough, 
And anyone thinks it rather tough 

To have Russian influenza. 


Some prefer calling it ‘‘ la grippe,” 
And gladly would they give a ‘‘ tip” 
To anyone to avoid a dip 


In Russian influenza. 


We all are sick and can't set type, 
Nor can we suck our ‘‘ meerschaum ”’ pipe, 
Because we've surely got la gryppe, 


Or Russian influenza. 


The compositor sneezes all over the case, 

Till black lead and dust besmear his face, 

And he can’t tell a hand press from a chase, 
Because of Russian influenza. 


The pressman can’t cut the overlays 

Because everything seems to him a haze, 

And nothing appears to be in its place 
But Russian influenza. 


The feeder misses half the sheets, 
And with vicious, blear-eyed glances meets 
The growl of the pressman he wants to beat(s). 


With Russian influenza. 


They say we can have the durned thing thrice ; 
But for me, not even do I want it twice ; 
Once is a plenty, and that’s not nice — 

The Russian influenza. 


THE WORLD’S NEWSPAPERS. 


\ French newspaper man, delving into the statistical exhibit 
at the big fair, gleaned the following facts about the newspapers 
of the world for the columns of Za Nature - 

Germany publishes the greatest number of periodicals in all 
Europe. In all it produces 5,500 periodicals, of which 800 are 
dailies. The journals devoted to religious dogmas, creeds and 
scientific theories abound. The most widely circulated German 
journal is the Berliner Tagekblatt, which issues 55,000 copies. 

After Germany comes England, which issues 3,000 periodicals, 
807 of which are dailies. France follows with a number nearly 
equal, which, officially, is 2,819, of which only a quarter are pub- 
lished daily, bi-weekly or tri-weekly. 

Italy holds the fourth rank, in publishing 1,400 journals, 200 of 
which appear at Rome, 240 at Milan, 120 at Naples, 94 at Turin 
and 69 at Florence. Of these 170 are dailies. The oldest is the 
Gazelle de Genes, established in 1797. 

In Austria-Hungary there are 1,200 journals, of which 150 are 
circulated seven times each week. 

Russia publishes but 800 journals, 200 of which appear at St. 
Petersburg and 75 at Moscow. An infinite number of languages 
are represented in the Russian press. 

In Greece journals are proportionately numerous, every little 
market place having one. Athens publishes 54, all daily. 

In Switzerland there are 450 journals, and Belgium and Holland 
furnish nearly an equal number. 

In Sweden, Norway and Portugal journalism is but little culti- 
vated. 

Of the 850 papers published in Spain one-third are periodical. 
The first specimens of the Spanish gazettes were peddled about 








by the blind. They appeared at indifferent periods, and often 
assumed the form of romances. 

In Turkey the journalistic movement is quite active. 

In Asia are found no less than 3,000 periodical publications. 
Most of them appear in Japan and the English Indies. 

China is not so well supplied, having but the Avwg-7aw-— the 
official journal of Pekin, which issues three editions a day on as 
many colors of paper—one journal at Shanghai, and another at 
Corea. This last is printed in Chinese and Corean. 

Japan’s journals number 1,500. Among these are mentioned 
the //otchishimboun, the Nitchinitchishimboun, the 7choyashimboun 
and the JJainitchishimboun. 

In Beloochistan and Afganistan there are no papers, but as an 
offset there are six in Persia. 

As regards the press, Africa is disinherited. It possesses but 
200 journals, 30 of which are published in Egypt and the rest in 
the European colonies. 

As might be supposed, America comes in for a large share of 
the world’s publications. In the United States alone there are 
12,500, of which over 1,000 are dailies. The first American news- 
paper appeared at Boston in 1704, under the name of the Aos/ox 
News. Although but slightly developed up to 1800, an epoch at 
which there were but 200 journals, the press of the United States 
has made remarkable progress since the beginning of this century. 
In fact, in 1840 there were 1,639 journals enumerated ; in 1880, 
4,000. It will be seen that since then the figures have been more 
than tripled. 

In Canada there are 700 journals. Aside from Mexico and in 
Brazil, where quite a number of journals are published, it only 
remains to cite the Argentine Republic, the press of which is 
represented by 60 publications. 

But four papers can be found in Oceanica. Australia has 700. 
The Sandwich Islands have eight. 

Over half the papers printed appear in English. 

Of American journals 150 are edited and published by negroes. 
The oldest of these, the “/evator, was started eighteen years ago. 

It has been calculated that there exists one journal for every 


82,600 individuals. 


SOME TRYING “TAKES.” 


A reckless compositor one day went in to Jules Janin and 
besought him to decipher some pages of hisown manuscript. The 
great man replied that he would rather rewrite than attempt to 
read over again what he had once written. 

Few printers could read Balzac’s copy, and those who could 
made an express stipulation with their employer to work at it 
only one hour ata time. Even after the hieroglyphics had been 
translated into print, the proof sheets came back more illegible 
than the original copy. 

But no penman, either American or foreign, could have been 
worse than Horace Greeley. Said a new compositor to whom a 
‘‘take”’ of the editor’s copy had been handed, ‘‘ If Belshazzar had 
seen this writing on the wall he would have been more terrified 


than he was.” 


SMALLEST PRINTING PRESS. 


__ A firm on Wall street, New York, has in operation and on 
exhibition what is probably the smallest working printing press in 
the world. It isan interchangeable cylinder and prints from a con- 
tinuous roll with a cut-off. It is but twelve and one-haif inches in 
length and seven and one-half inches in height. Its width in the 
widest part is less than seven inches. In the office where it is in 
use it has been necessary to furnish brokers and others with a 
daily letter of financial news. Until the invention of this minia- 
ture press, the service was performed by the manifold system. 
Nine manifolders, each working very rapidly, were required to 
perform the service. With this little lightning press after the types 
are set two hundred copies per minute of any circular can be 
printed. With the dynamo machine lately attached it has printed 


as high as seven hundred copies per minute, —/.xchange. 
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EGYPTIAN RAILROADS 

Daylight Views of Sand-Clad Plains 
w Weary Tourists 
Rambling Among pyramids 
1234567890 












STANLEY AND EMIN PASHA 
Unfolding the History of Central Africa 
Perilous Adventures 
Moonlight Gruisings on the Nyanza 
1234567890 








MODERN SUAKIN 


Specimens of Agriculture 
1434967890 
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FRENCH OLD STYLE. 


40A 8 POINT FRENCH OLD STYLE (Brevier) $1 75 
SUPERIOR COPPER-MIXED TYPES 
GREAT WESTERN TYPE FOUNDRY CHICAGO 
1234567890 


24A 12 POINT FRENCH OLD STYLE (2 line Nonp.) $1 75 


ARTISTIC PAINTERS 
DISH-WASHER AND CHAMBERMAID 


ISA 16 POINT FRENCH OLD STYLE (2 line Brevier) $2 20 


MUSICAL HISTORY 
BRIGHT SUMMER NIGHTS 


1OA 4 POINT FRENCH OLD STYLE (4 line Nonp.) $2 65 


SPECIMEN 
CONSTRUG TED 


382A 10 POINT FRENCH OLD STYLE (Long Primer) $1 75 
HISTORY OF MODERN MUSIC 
GREAT ITALIAN AND FRENCH COMPOSER 
1234567890 


20A 14 POINT FRENCH OLD STYLE (English) $2 00 


LOVERS PARADISE 
BEAUTIFUL BRIDAL PRESENTS 


1A 20 POINT FRENCH OLD STYLE (2 line Lg. Primer) $2 35 


BEETHOVEN 
MUSICAL MOMENTS 


SA 30 POINT FRENCH OLD STYLE (5 line Nonp.) $3 00 


GRAND 
ENTERPRISES 


6A 36 POINT FRENCH OLD STYLE (6 line Nonp.) $3 45 


INDIAN STORY 
ENGLISH AND FRENCH 


5A 48 POINT FRENCH OLD STYLE (8 line Nonp.) $4 85 


FURNISHERS 
GRAND OPENING 


COMPLETE WITH FIGURES. 


Manufactured by BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER, Chicago, Ill. 


Kept in stock by the Minnesota Type Foundry Co., St. Paul, Minn.; Great Western Type Foundry, Kansas City, Mo.; St. Louis Printers’ Supply Co., St. Louis, Mo.; Great 
Western Type Foundry, Omaha, Neb., and for sale by all Type-Founders and Dealers in Printers’ Material. 
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A. ZEESE & CO., Electrotypers and Engravers, 341-351 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 





THE INLAND PRINTER. 


A Guaranteed Numbering Machine. 





Cuas. N. TRIVEss, 
RAILROAD AND COMMERCIAL PRINTER, 
71 AND 73 RANDOLPH ST. 


Ear B. Situ, Esg. : 


Dear Siry,—I am running in my establishment three numbering machines—a Champion, a Hickok and 
the one I purchased from you some nine months ago—the S. A’ //’4i¢e machine, and can with pleasure recom- 


mend it as unquestionably the best machine on the market. 


CuicaGo, December 12, 1880. 
3) 


Yours respectfully, 


CHAS. N. TRIVESS. 





nicely and is satisfac- 
tory in every respect. 
—Boston Printing and 
Numbering Co., Seplem- 


ber 17, 1589. 





The machine runs 








tHe S.K.WHITE 






Thumb screw 
Repeaters.etc, y 
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‘Book 
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EarRL.B.SMITH 


Dollars 














215 Dearborn St. Room 702 


CHICAGO, Illinois. 
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combined 
Foot & Power 
Machines 








The machine seems 
to be working well. 
—Newton R. Earl, 

Fall River, Mass., 

Fuly 17, 1889. 
































Mr. Earvt B. SMITH: 


Dear Siv,—Yours of the 14th at hand; will say, in one hour after your machine came it was at work 
and has been in use constantly since. We have no trouble in any way 
with it. My whole object was to get one of your machines, believing it the best, and I am now satisfied it is 
the best numbering and paging machine I know of, and I have worked, I believe, nearly all of them. 

HUGH DUN 


{Foreman for H. Drew & Bro., printers, binders, etc., Jacksonville, Fla.] 


Will say it gives perfect satisfaction. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., December 17, 1889. 


NE. 








de his 


SEATTLE, WASH., 
Sep. 29, 1889. 
Ear B. Situ, Eso., 
Chicago, IIl., 
118 Dearborn St. : 


Dear Sir, —The machine works 
in perfect order, and I must say 
I am highly pleased with the 
whole working of your machine; 
everything is so simply arranged 
and so strongly built that I think 
there is hardly any danger of 
getting out of order, etc., possi- 
ble. I cheerfully would recom- 
mend your machine to every 
bindery in the land. 


Very respectfully yours, etc., 
F. ANTHONY, P. O. 633. 
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THE 
WATTERS-TALBOTT PRTG. Co. 
PRINTERS, BINDERS 
AND 
BLANK-Book MANUFACTURERS, 

420 Court AVENUE, | 
LEADER BLpa. 
Des Moines, Nov. 13, 1889. 


Ear B. SmMItu, 
Chicago, III. : 

The S. K. White Paging and 
Numbering Machine is giving 
entire satisfaction ; it is the sim- 
plest and most convenient ma- 
chine I know of, and I consider it 
as much superior to the ordinary 
Paging and Numbering Machine 
as the cutting machine of today 
is to the old plow and press. | 

Yours truly, | 
THE WATTERS-TALBOTT 
PRINTING CO. 
THOS. WATTERS, President. 
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' Mery A NEW SIZE OF AN OLD FAVORITE. ‘(# 


Sw Pearl Press Mo. 5. 


“Gor 






SIZE, 9x14 inside Chase. 
JAATI 


-PRICE, #$180- — 2a 






Possesses all the good points of the smaller 
sizes, and the following 





SPECIAL FEATURES: 


THROW-OF F—Convenient and easy of operation. 
REVERSING DISK—Giving a more even ink distribution. 
BALANCED TREADLE—An aid to easy kicking. 
ROLLER DRAWER—With rack for six rollers. 




























4 UNSURPASSED FOR STRENGTH, SPEED, CAPACITY AND ga, 
Rae] . . . « THOROUGHNESS OF CONSTRUCTION... . CD 
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GOLDING & CoO., “ANUFAcTURERS, BOSTON, MASS. 


-FOR SALE BY ALL LEADING DEALERS— 


HOWARD IRON WORKS, 


4==Buffalo, N. Y. 
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THE - DIAMOND. 


MOST RAPID AND BEST CUTTER 
MADE 





SSE Se <5 


Seven Sizes, 32 to 62 Inches. 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRINTERS’ AND BOOKBINDERS'’ 
MACHINERY. 


— 


WRITE FOR PRICE LIST. ——?—y~—9 
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BARNHART Bros. & SPINDLER, | 


GEN’L WESTERN AGENTS, 


115 & 117 FIFTH AVENUE, : CHICAGO. 
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The Gordon Press Works, , 


>" 





rill 
r 


ESTABLISHED FORTY YEARS. 





SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


THE NEW AND OLD STYLE 


(GORDON'S 
FRANKLIN 


¥& ¥%& PRINTING PRESSES. 








! ie 











@"= well-known New Style is built in five 
sizes, VIZ: 13X10; I X17, 10x75; 9223 
and 8x12 (inside the chase). 

We are now also making the Old or Original 
Style Franklin Press with a ‘‘Throw-Off” and 


other improvements, and of a class of work- 
manship heretofore unequaled. Sizes, 13 x19, AA - 


10x15 and 8x12 (inside the chase). 
NEW STYLE WITH GLASTAELER DISTRIBUTION, 






Attention is called to the fact that we make 
all parts of the Gordon Presses 








interchangeable. 





The use of our name in connection with 
any other presses is unauthorized. 

George P. Gordon was the inventor and 
patentee of the Gordon or Franklin Press and 
_.. all the improvements thereon. 

All our presses bear the name G. P. GORDON 
on the square girth connecting the frame of the 
press. 
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Gordon Press Works, 


Nos. 97 AND 99 NASSAU STREET, 
NEW YORK CITY. 









= Factory —RAHWAY, NEW JERSEY. 
OLD STYLE, 
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USTRATIONS FOR 
BOOKS, 


News Papers & Circulars. 


STITUT — 
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© amcncennet SEW W KG ORK. 


SEND STAMP FOR CIRCULAR; SEND PHOTOGRAPH, DRAWING OR PRINT FOR ESTIMATE. 






















In writing to us please mention THE INLAND PRINTER. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


SHNIEDEWEND & LEE C0. 


—=C HI CAGO,—— 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Printing Machinery 


—A nD 


ELECTRO AND STEREO MACHINERY. 


| The following are ) MOST POPULAR { Printing Machin- 
ranked among the } ( ery in the World: 


CHALLENGE JOB PRESS. 
0. S. GORDON JOB PRESS. 
CHICAGO ENGINES AND BOILERS. 
CHALLENGE PAPER CUTTER. 
ADVANCE PAPER CUTTER. 

















Manufactured by us, and for sale by all Type founders and Dealers. 
Send for Descriptive Circulars. CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 

When in Chicago do not fail to visit owr Warerooms and Works. 
We will be pleased to show you through, whether you wish to buy 


or not. 
SEND YOUR ADDRESS TO US. 


303-305 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO. 





F, WESEL MANUFACTURING CO, 


PATENTEES AND MANUFACTURERS OF THE 
‘‘Improved Keystone Quoin,” *‘ All-Brass Galley 
‘ Success,’”’ ‘‘ Upright Mitre Machines ” 





AND PRINTERS’ MATERIAL IN GENERAL 





KEYSTONE 


| THE IMPROVED KEYSTONE QUOIN 


IS THE MOST PERFECT, SAFEST AND QUICK- 
EST LOCK-UP IN THE MARKET. 


———— 
=e =: Es 
= = — = 


Gv te wee 


REDUCED PRICES. 
No. 1, per doz., small size, 
O. 2, sé “ec large “ec o 
Keys, steel,each, - . 





11 SPRUCE STREET, NEW YORK. | 








PAR AGON Paper and Card Cutting Machines. 
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All sizes have Traverse and Side Gauges. The 





THE 22% AND 25 INCH CUTTERS. 
They Cut Accurately and Eusy, having Extraordinary Power. 


in., $ boxing, $1.00. 
PRICEs, {14 ins sy "geo; 25 in., $110; 30in., $175; 32 in., lever, $200; skidded free 


RECOMMENDED AND SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. 
EDWARD L. MILLER, Patentee and Manufacturer, 
328 VINE STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
































THE INLAND 


ESTABLISHED 1860. 


CINCINNATI. 


® INKS #® 


OLDEST, LARGEST AND MOST 
RELIABLE HOUSE IN 
THE WEST. 





AA LOAM 


SEND FOR PRICE LIST AND OUR NEW SPECIMEN BOOK. 





HIGHEST AWARD.— Silver Medal awarded at the Sixteenth Annual 
Exhibition of the M.C. M.A., 1887 
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THE H. ¢. HANSEN 
Pin-Hole Perfor ting Machine 





—_———_ 


Power 
Improved 
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orating Machine. It 
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desired length. An 
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This is my New Pin-Hole Per 


has many advantages over all o 
perforate a sheet 26 in. wide an 
excellent feature is that it does 
o.1e-fourth the time of an 

by hand or steam power. 











MANUFACTURED AND FOR SALE BY 


H.C. HANSEN, 26 HAWLEY sTREET, BOSTON, MASS. 





| Gauge Table Shears, 
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EST MACHINERY 


ere & FOR Ese ae RERG 
_BOOKBINDERS. 
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The Smyth Book Sewing Machines, 
The Thompson Wire Stitching Machine, , 
The Chambers Book Folding Machines, | 
The Elliot Thread Stitching Machines, 
The Acme Paper Cutting Machines, 
The Semple Book Trimmer, 
The Jones Signature Press, 
The Ellis Roller Backer, 
The Sedgwick Automatic Paper Feeding Machine, 
The Christie Beveling Machine, 


The Howieson Embossers and Smashers. 


Parts, Supplies, Wire, Thread, elc. 


GENERAL AGENTS 


W.O. HICKOK MFG. CO. 


Ruling Machines, 
Paging and Numbering Machines, 
Round Corner Cutters, 








Grinding Machines, 
Job Backers, 
Gilding Presses, 


| Iron Standing Press, 


Brass-Bound Boards, 
Finishing Presses, 
Sawing Machines, etc., etc. 


MONTAGUE & FULLER, 


General Agents United States and Canada, 


166 William Street and New York. 


41 Beekman Street,.. 


345 DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO. 
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THE TYPOGRAPHIC FEATURE OF THE PARIS EXPO- 
SITION. 


FRENCH SUPREMACY IN BRASS-RULE WORK. 
Paris, January 1, 1890. 

EMEMBERING the particular features of the annual spe- 

R cial features of the annual issue of THE INLAND PRINTER, 

generally appearing in January of each year, the writer, 

desirous of contributing some unique matter as it will probably 

be to Americans, has been studying the composition of an article 

with elaborate tableaux, upon the chief exposit of direct interest 

to compositors — brass-rule work (or, in the vernacular, /vavai/ en 
filets) 

It was always difficult to find these superb specimens, and, no 
doubt, the majority of typographers who visited the bewildering 
great show never saw those displays in which the Frenchmen’s 
cunning ingenuity in manipulating rule were so cleverly perfected — 
almost lost to sight, as they were, among surrounding stands. 
Thus some samples were placed on the gallery of the Palais des 
Machines (avenue de la Bourdonnais end) in the neighborhood of 
the lithographic installations — maybe, unfortunately, causing a 
wrong impression of the real nature of the typographic work — 
while others were located at further extremity of the Arts Lib- 
éraux edifice, among the library exposits on the gallery (Republics 
end). Nearly half a mile separates the two points. 

In the last correspondence on the exposition, remitted to 
Chicago the past November, mention was made of those native 
concerns showing rule specimens, their addresses also being given, 
so that any readers desiring some admirable samples might obtain 
them direct; but they cost a trifling sum, which, as explained 
further on, is laid out for a good and charitable purpose. 

Printing journalism of the United States, while always inter- 
ested in the subject, has not devoted considerable space to rule- 
work, two periodicals excepted. They are the A/ode/, now the 
American Art Printer, due to the technical skill and artistic 
accomplishments of its conductors, and THE INLAND PRINTER. 
During the past year, Paris printers have had opportunity, by 
medium of the American exhibits on the Champ de Mars, for 
glancing at numerous specimens in the copies of the mentioned 
publications on file in the United States educational section. At 
the photo-process blocks, the letterpress, paper, and bulk of the 
journals, they became sadder and more reflective men, and felt 
rather contemptuously for the trifling advertisementary French 
papers pertaining to the trade. They were envious at being so 
completely left by the profession of the sister republic, and being 
unable to pick up to them by their journals makes the case 
worse ; for, they will say, nobody here will pay for and keep such 
papers as you have in America— it would not pay to start one. 

But, asked their opinions upon American brass-rule work, the 
decision is decidedly surprising and unfavorable. They were 
joyful at being still in the ascendancy in this respect, regarding 
western efforts at rule-twisting with rather spiteful disdain. 
Something like this is what they say: ‘‘We used to //a at 
those ‘patches’ forty years ago. But see our rule productions of 
the last twenty years! Go to the halls of the typographical socie- 
ties, to the managers’ bureaux of the great printing establishments 
in Paris; there you will see rulework to perfection.” 

Not necessary was it to do this when the marvels of the expo- 
sition contained the choicest of the designs; and after studied 
selection, a round half dozen were collated from dozens of meri- 
torious specimens, and are now sent along. Eight it was desired 
one 





to incorporate in the collection, but two were unobtainable 
of these a truly splendid pattern : its beauty being enhanced, and 
the work still under way it will not be made public till Feb- 
ruary. So something more may be read in brief about the filet 
achievements of the adept sons of old Gaul, the scribe having been 
promised an early proof. 

Unless the editor permits the reproduction of the designs with 
their original colors, which would greatly increase their beauty 
over an ordinary black and white fac simile, much of the 
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attractiveness of the specimens will be lost, and the persons wish- 
ing to see the originals had better go to the printers’ hall, to 
which, it is hoped, the editor will donate the copies after use, or 
line straight to France for them.* 

A gratifying and wise precaution of the expositors, at once 
removing any doubt, was the exhibiting of the actual form of the 
principal rule specimens on one side of the proofs. There was all 
the maze of intricate work, revealing great artistic discernment by 
part of the composers. Not all the rule is of brass, though, in 
fact, the greater part of the curved material contains a deal of 
zinc, while type-high leads, being more ductile than dead rule, are 
very prominent. 

TABLEAU 1.—Regard the ‘‘ Ancient Monuments.” On and 
off, it took Mons. A. Lanier, the reputed oriental printer of rue 
Séguier 14, four months to work out. He is chief of the printing 
house of that name, and set an example of patient industry to his 
hundred or so employés. It was printed by his son, Edouard, in 
seven workings. Issued as a sample of the firm's assortment of 
eastern characters, it is also made to do good service by the pro- 
ceeds of the sale of it going to the fund for succoring infirm 
printers (an institution of the house). Sent to the Occident, as to 
the Orient, the price, including postage, is but three francs (60 
cents). 

TABLEAU 2.—Next the ‘‘ Japanese Fantaisie.”” This exempli- 
fies how Lanier, the younger, has been putting his hand in. A 
curious subject, and not so good as preceding ; clever, neverthe- 
less. All rule and card work ; twenty impressions. 

TABLEAU 3.—Capital piece of work, ‘‘The Alps in Winter.” 
Those letters are made up of pieces of rule. But the trees, fence, 
and some minor parts are engravings on brass. Work of Charles 
Béhy, compositor, employed at rue Séguier 14. 

TABLEAU 4.—The design for ‘‘ Paper : its Fabrication and Use” 
tells for itself. Worthy the subject, worthy the designer. It is 
the scheme of L. Lecompte, with A. Maulde. 

TABLEAU 5.—This ‘‘ Typographic Banquet Imitation’ 
work of a compositor named Ruolf, employed at the foundry of 
S. Berthier et Durey, of rue Rennes 46. He has an immense and 
brand new stock from which to always select, and this accounts 
for the invariable excellence of his outputs. To the Messieurs 
Berthier et Durey thanks are rendered for several other specimens 


is the 


which cannot now appear. 

TABLEAU 6.—Chastest of any specimen, the ‘‘ Diploma of 
Apprentice-Compositor.”” Excel it who can! Done in the famed 
imprimerie of P. Dupont, this city, by L. Bourgeois. Would like 
to relieve the monotony of praise by finding fault, but can’t ; the 
samples are above it. Whatever may be amiss in this or the other 
specimens given, such as mitering, it would be contemptible to 
remark about, as the slight blemishes fall into total insignificance 
when the whole excellence of the tableau is considered. 

Americans henceforth should come out more prominently in 
rule wrinkles. They have all the material at their fingers’ ends ; 
and better than the French, from whom much can be learned. 
But they want the kinks W. L. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN BOOKWORK. 


Great competition is going on just now between the American 
French and German printers, in regard to fine bookwork. In Paris 
there are a number of representatives of American book printing 
and publishing houses, endeavoring to secure the services of 
French artists and book illustrators, to whom high salaries are 
being offered. French operative artists engaged in photo-zincog- 
raphy, photogravure, designing on zinc and stone, and touching up 
monochromes, get from 75 to 200 francs per week. Few engravers 
or lithographic draftsmen earn less than £5 per week at present. 


* The request here made we find to be impracticable, as some of the 
specimens sent measure 36 by 24 inches, and are printed in two or more col- 
ors, and the expense connected with their reproduction would be out of 
proportion to the benefits conferred by their publication. In the present 
issue a reduced fac simile of No. 3, ‘‘The Alps in Winter,’ is given, and 
others which are available will be presented in future issues,—EDIToR, 
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ZINC-ETCHING METHODS. 
NO. III.—FROM THE AMERICAN PRESS. 
OPERATING ROOMS. 

Here, as heretofore, the extent of the stock of utensils, tools, 
etc., depends largely upon the amount of work to be done, and 
the outfit mentioned should be sufficient for a large business. 
Choose a room with at least two windows. Before one of these 
put a solid work-bench, with room enough for three ink stones, 
each about 16 or 18 inches square, and two equal-sized water boxes 
or troughs between, and two or three large, soft sponges. 

Near this bench, or over it, build a roller cupboard with door 
and fastenings. Make, or have some lithographer make for you, 
a ‘‘dabber.”” Order two lithographic rollers, one a ‘‘ smooth 
roller,’ which, with the dabber, is used on the transfers. The 
other, which is for etching-plates, can be ordered as a roller ‘‘ for 
fine grain.” These are large enough if 12 or 13 inches long. 


A third roller should be about 8 inches long and 214 or 3 inches 


thick, of fine, smooth leather, and mounted in frame and handle. 
ROLLERS, GUM, ETC. 

The roller closet can be made roomy enough to hold the two 
large bottles for gum solutions, and also the several ink cans. 

In one of the bottles make a solution of gum arabic, twenty 
parts in one hundred parts of water. 

For the second bottle, which need not be so large, take one hun- 
dred parts gum, made as above, and add four parts phosphoric acid. 

One of the tin boxes, or cans, we fill with etching ink No. 1, 
prepared as follows : 

Five parts best book ink, one part yellow wax, one part resin, 
clarified. Melt the wax and resin first in a small iron pot, and 
let it Cook until bubbles cease to rise, then add the book ink and 
Set your 
tin box in cold water and carefully pour the mass into it. Be care- 


cook the whole, with cov/inua/ stirring, for half an hour. 


ful to use only heat enough to guarantee the melting -and cooking, 
and not burn the ink or set fire to it. 

Etching ink No. 2 is made of— 

Two parts good book ink, one part yellow wax, one part resin, 
one part Venice turpentine, one part mutton or beef taliow. 

Melt the four last ingredients, let them simmer till no bubbles 
rise. Add the book ink as before, stir twenty or thirty minutes 
over a slow fire, take off, and to every one hundred parts of the 
mass add twenty parts turpentine (spirits), stir well, and when 
duly mingled pour out into box. 

Order from Fusch & Lang, 19 Warren street, New York, a box 
of the best ‘‘transfer ink’’ and a box of the very finest ‘‘ pen 
ink.” As the ‘‘ pen ink” is largeiy used it must be of ¢he dest. 
There are many good makes in market. 

A small circular saw, such as stereotypers use, a strong band 
saw, and a work-bench for mounting and trimming up plates, 
must be provided for, as electrotypers usually will not consent to 
do sawing and mounting, as it spoils their tools. The band saw 
is for cutting out large open spaces in the interior of cuts. 

On the work-bench are needed one or two strong steel straight- 
edges, one or more scrapers for metal, which any machinist can 
make, a zinc cutter, pieces of pumice stone, Scotch stone and 
Nos. 00, 000 and oooo emery cloth. 

It is best to cut your large sheets of zinc (circa 24% by 5 feet) 
into pieces of more convenient size, say 14 by 20 inches. These 
can be polished and cut off as occasion demands. 

A sink should be provided upon a strong frame, water faucet 
over it ; this faucet should be about 14 or 16 inches above the 
sink, and then have ro inches of half-inch rubber hose slipped 
on over lower end of faucet, for convenience in directing the 
stream over a plate. The sink should be of the height of a low 
work-bench above the floor, so that a man can put his weight 
upon the zinc when polishing, and still not low enough to cause 
One-half 
Upon 


backache. The sink may be 2 feet wide and 4 feet long. 
should have a frame of bars of wood across, very strong. 
these lay the plate to be polished. With the steel scraper scrape 
the plate in all directions in regular courses until all unevenness, 


flecks and streaky roughness have disappeared. Now take a large 
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piece of pumice stone, grind or file a flat surface upon one side 
thereof, and rub the zinc with it, with a plentiful supply of 
water, until the entire surface is /eve/and free from deep scratches 
or flaws. Be careful to keep the ends and edges down level with 
the middle. It is well to work in one direction, say end to end, a 
while, then at right angles, from side to side, then rinse off well. 
Take Scotch stone, which comes in pieces about 8 by 1% by % 
inches, and rub with the end of the piece, in one direction from 
end to end of the plate, until a perfect surface is produced, level, 
free from a// scratches, etc. Use plenty of water. Now finish 
by a thorough rubbing with emery cloth. First warm the plate 
thoroughly, then take a rubbing or polishing board, say 3 by 4 
inches square, 1'%4 inches thick, cover one side with leather, 
bringing it up on edges and fastening all around with tacks, then 
over the leather put a similarly fastened piece of emery cloth, 
say in the present instance ooo0. Rub the plate in one direction 
only, in regularscourses, to a bright polish. 


Do not let any grease touch the plate, nor handle it upon the 


Never use any oil. 


polished surface with the fingers, nor breathe upon it; neither 
let any water stand and dry upon it. Evil results will follow all 
these. Some operators omit rubbing with Scotch stone, but rub 
up with pumice stone and water ; then dry and rub with a pol- 
ishing board covered with No. 0 or 00 emery cloth ; then ooo and 
0000 successively, changing the direction every time ; it is quite 
immaterial which method is adopted. 

The ink stones mentioned are to be had from dealers in lithog- 
raphers’ supplies; they are off color lithograph stones (yellow 
ones are the best), which cannot be used for lithographing and are 
sold cheap. The light yellow color shows ink the best— a neces- 
sity, when we consider that for some purposes the ink is rolled up 
so thin that it is only a gray film on the stone. 

Should you be compelled to break in new leather rollers, it is 
necessary to fill them with varnish. Take ‘“‘ light” or thin litho- 
graphic varnish, pour some on a perfectly clean stone, and roll up 
until the roller is saturated; lay it away to absorb; repeat the 
operation several times daily until it will take no more. 

Leather rollers are never washed ; they are cleaned by scrap- 
ing with the back of an old case-knife, or something similar, always 
scraping with the grain — never against it. If laid away out of use 
a few days, roll them up well with tallow to keep the air away. 


ROLLING UP. 


Take a little etching ink No. 1 anda much less quantity of 
medium varnish. Rub up with the ink or palette knife until 
perfectly mixed to a salve-like mass. 


korn” (a roller covered with leather, flesh side out), rub along 


Take the roller for ‘‘ Fein- 


it just enough of this ink, so that when it is perfectly distributed 
on the stone it is colored a deep gray tone ; but a small amount 
of color can be taken, and when long and careful distribution has 
spread it evenly, the color of the stone shows through the ink 
quite plainly. The plate transferred or drawn upon is laid upon 
a rolling up stone (between the two ink stones), and the gum, 
which had dried over the drawing, loosened and mainly removed 
by the water, sponged as described before, and the plate rolled 
up with the roller until it begins to take a light gray tone all over. 
Now wipe off with the water and sponge. All this gray tone 
between the lines disappears and the lines look blacker. 
gum (sweet) sponge over the plate, wipe off with damp (not drip- 
ping) water sponge, roll the roller well up on stone, roll the plates 
If the solids of the drawing are not now firm 


Pass the 


up again as before. 
enough, or all the lines connected smooth and black, repeat the 
wiping off with water sponge, the gumming, wiping and rolling 
until the desired result appears. Wipe off at last with water 
sponge all tone or smut upon plates, play the water upon it under 
pressure from the tap, dry the plate with the bellows or by fan- 
ning, gum in with sweet gum, and stand away to dry and await its 
This method is to be recommended for large 
Now, if your plate has been 


turn at etching. 
open work, such as maps, plans, etc. 
prepared get your etching materials ready. 

Take a little etching ink No. 1, and rub up enough medium 
varnish (the use of lithographers’ varnishes of none but the Best 
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quality must be insisted upon) to a salve-like consistency. 
Enough can be mixed for two or three days’ work. Rub in till 
the most perfect union is attained. What isnot needed for imme- 
diate use can be put out of the way ina box. Do the same with 
a somewhat larger amount of etching ink No. 2. 

Provide a large bowl for water and water sponge; another 
bowl for acid gum and sponge. 

In one of the etching boxes put twenty-five tumblers of water 
and one-quarter (14) of a tumbler of nitric acid, C. P. This bath 
is weak, but efficient for its purpose in starting the etching. In 
another bath put twenty-five glasses of water and half a glass of 
ordinary forty per cent acid. ‘The commercial acid is always of 
unequal and varying strength — hence one must not trust to any 
cast-iron formula for strength, but test it always on the start with 
the araometer or specific gravity acid meter. Take the testing- 
glass, fill with some of the solution to be tried, drop in the prover ; 
the first bath should show a specific gravity of 1.010; if it drops 
lower, add acid ; if it floats higher, add water. 

By this means the baths can always be started at a uniform 
working rate, and from time to time a repeated test will show 
whether the bath is fit for further work or has become saturated 
with zinc. In this case pour off a good part of the bath and 
replace with new materials up to the standard. 

Prepare a bath showing 1.050 and another 1.090 to 1.100 
degrees. 

The box containing this latter bath should have a close cover 
to prevent escape of fumes. 

A sink with tap should be handy or a trough of water put 
between each two etching-boxes. . 

Fill the water-box and light the coal-oil stove 

If the expense of the hot water box is too great, or it is incon- 
venient to be made, good work caz be done by simply using a two- 
inch thick slab of soapstone on top of the oil stove instead. Sim- 
ply be a little careful. 

Returning to our three ink-stones, one at the left, say, is for 
rolling out ink No. 1, the one in the middle for laying the plates 
on to be rolled up, the one next is for ink No. 2. 

Spread a little of ink No. 1 on its stone across the back. Roll 
out till the stone shows a thin gray coating. 


(To be continued.) 


PHOTOGRAPHY ON WOOD. 
The Revie Photographique gives the following directions for 
photographing on wood. Measure out: 


GIAUING obese caw h Siincik eben ud eisane Sees 8 grams. 
URINE BOOM 0k 1s Hines eco oe aoa egs ws eioees ig 
INN balay whic pare stars are ee ret sie seo eon e plateaieivin nie 500 c. c. 


The gelatine is allowed to swell, is dissolved in the water-bath, 
and the soap is added to it gradually, stirring all the time. The 
mixture is then filtered through muslin. A little zinc white is added 
to it, and it is then rubbed well into the wood to be used, and then 
left to dry. The film should be as thin and equal as possible. A 
coating of the following solution is then applied to the wood by 
means of a broad brush: 


POM MANII Ns <i <b ae Maielpiseains oe Sere SNA Rae 30 grams. 
ClOriGe OF ‘AMMONIA 5.65.65. css ce Kee cec i 
"Ss fom: (1 (i UN pe ae a aan an a nee oe “ 
WOE! eis seeks rei See ereneie me cue: 


Whip the albumen to a : tlle let it settle, and then add (in 
order) the water, the chloride of ammonia and the citric. acid. 
When dry, this film is sensitized by pouring on it a little of the 
following solution and spreading it with a glass rod: 

INSITARE OE BULVERS 6.5ck ic saswwisnss saceeeess< 3.2 grams. 
WWRLGE Gt cw cacepaiinieveminnnsea shacmnetaueers $f Cu. 

Pour off any excess of the sensitizer and allow it to dry again. 
Print as usual. It is not necessary to overprint. When suffi- 
ciently exposed, hold the printed surface of the wooden block for 
three minutes in a weak solution of salt; in this the print will 
become slightly paler. Wash under the water-tap and fix for four 
or five minutes in a concentrated solution of hyposulphate of soda. 
Wash again for ten minutes under the water-tap and dry. 





WHAT ENERGY AND ABILITY WILL DO. 


’ 


A VISIT TO THE ‘‘ POLICE GAZETTE” ESTABLISHMENT. 


KNOW Tue INLAND PRINTER is no champion of either sports 
or sportsmen, in the general acceptation of the term, but it 
does like to chronicle the success of well-directed energy and 
ability. As a representative of THE INLAND PRINTER, while in 
New York recently, I conceived the idea of visiting the Police 
Gazette newspaper and show printing establishment, and furnish- 
ing a condensed sketch of the establishment and its owner to the 
readers of THe INLAND PrinTER. That the /olice Gazette is as 
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well known as any publication in the country, goes without saying, 
therefore this sketch may not fail to be of some interest to those 
who read it. 

I presented my card at the office, with a request for permission 
to inspect the establishment. The request was cheerfully granted, 
and in a short time I was in charge of Mr. Christopher Clark, the 
general manager, who, in person, showed me over the establish- 
ment. : 

The building, a cut of which is herewith presented, is located 
in Franklin Square, almost opposite Harpers’. It is seven stories 
high, with a light and airy basement underneath the whole. The 
cut is an exact likeness of the building, and will give a better idea 
of its appearance and size than any written description possibly 
can. Besides this building, two large annexed buildings are occu- 
pied by several departments of the business. 

The basement of the building is occupied by the power, and 
as a pressroom and storeroom. The power consists of two mag- 
nificent Corliss engines, eighty and forty horse power respectively. 
There are four presses in the basement, for show work, and in 
addition there are stored here several thousand plates, of as many 






































different designs, for use in the production of the show work 
turned out by the establishment. 

Ascending to the first or ground floor the pressroom for the 
paper is reached. Here six fast two-revolution presses are used, 
it requiring this number to turn out the paper in the time allotted 
for the work. In the meantime some of these presses are utilized 
in printing other publications for their publishers. I was informed 
that for a long time the Christian at Work was printed on these 
presses, and that a contract has just been closed for printing 
another of the religious publications of this city. The reason the 
two-revolution presses are used instead of the faster perfecting 
presses, is because the proprietor of the paper is very jealous of 
its letterpress appearance, not believing satisfactory work, such as 
he requires for his paper, can be done on the perfecting machines. 
He also uses nothing but wood engravings, not deeming any of 
the various process engravings good enough for his use. Nothing 
considered inferior is permitted to be used in any of the depart- 
ments of the establishment. The business offices and the private 
office of the proprietor are located on the second floor. An ade- 
quate description of these cannot be given within the scope of this 
article. Suffice it to say the finishings are all of handsomely 
carved natural woods, and the offices are arranged in the most 
convenient manner for achieving the work devolving upon their 
occupants. The walls are hung with many fine portraits in oil of 
the numerous notables in the world of theatricals and sporting, 
besides photographs, rare prints and trophies without number. 

The third floor is occupied by the bindery, where the many 
books and pamphlets turned out by the establishment are bound 
and finished. This department, like all the others, is as complete 
as money, in the purchase of modern machinery and appliances, 
can-make it. 

On the fourth floor is the shipping department, from whence 
goes out all the varied productions of the concern. 

The fifth floor is taken up by the theatrical printing depart- 
ment. Here are eight large cylinder presses, several jobbers, a 
number of paper cutters, etc. In this department the colored 





work from engraved plates is done, and anything from a “‘ gutter- 
snipe’ to a twenty-four-sheet poster can be turned out, for any 
class of show or entertainment, the specialty, however, being 
theatrical and kindred work. 

The composing room for the theatrical job department is 
located on the sixth floor, and lacks nothing to make it complete 
in every detail. 

The seventh floor is occupied by the Gazet/e composing room 
and the theatrical engraving department. It is scarcely necessary 
to state that the composing room is perfect in all its appointments, 
in keeping with all the other departments. In the engraving 
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room, on this floor, are employed a large number of skilled artists 
in the production of such work as adorns the bill-boards of every 
city throughout the length and breadth of the land. 

In the annex there are the editorial rooms, the boxwood 
engraving department, the mailing department and numerous 
storerooms for finished work, cuts, plates, stock, etc. 

In conclusion, a short sketch of Mr. Richard K. Fox, the sole 
proprietor of the Police Gazetle establishment, may not be out of 
place. He was born in Belfast, Ireland, in 1846, of commingled 
Scotch and Irish parentage. His first employment was in the office 
of the Banner of Ulster, the organ of the Presbyterian church in 
Ireland. He remained with the Aanner four years, then leaving it 
to join the staff of the Belfast News Lefer, the richest and most 
powerful paper in Ireland. He remained with this paper ten years, 
rising to the second place in its counting-room service. .Mr. Fox 
came to New York in September, 1874, and in twenty-four hours 
after landing secured profitable employment on the Commercial 
Bulletin, which position he left to connect himself with the paper of 
which he is now sole proprietor. Although one of the oldest week- 
lies in America, it was then at a very low ebb of prosperity. He 
soon became proprietor of the paper, and by dauntless courage and 
industry has made it what it is today ; and its palatial office build- 
ing, standing in towering companionship beside the great East 
river bridge, is one of the sights of New York. Mr. Fox has made 
himself one of the notable figures of America, and his paper one 


well known throughout the English-speaking world. 
Sam G. SLOANE. 





PROFIT-SHARING FIRMS. 

The following are the names of some of the houses connected 
with printing where a system of profit sharing, beneficial to the 
employés, is in operation : 

J. W. Arrowsmith, Bristol, printer ; number employed, 53. 

Thomas Bushill & Sons, Coventry, printers and stationers ; 
number employed, 150. 

Cassell & Co., limited, London, printers and publishers ; num- 
ber employed, 1, 100. 

The Codéperative Printing Company, Fleet street, E. C. 

Edinburgh Codéperative Printing Company, limited, Edin- 
burgh ; number employed, 69. 

Fletcher & Son, Norwich, printers; number employed, 200. 

Goodall & Suddick, Leeds, printers ; number employed, 300. 

T. Hailing, printer, Cheltenham. 

Hazell, Watson & Viney, limited, London and Aylesbury, 
printers ; number employed, 1,000. 

Hepburn & Co., Devon, paper makers ; number employed, 170. 

E. M. Pike, limited, newspaper proprietors, Derby. 

Tangyes, limited, Birmingham, engineers ; number employed, 
2,100. 

Harpers, limited, Aberdeen, engineers ; number employed, 160. 

J. Bruce Wallace, Ireland, printer ; number employed, 5. 

Waterlow & Sons, limited, London, printers; number em- 
ployed, 3,400. 

There are, we know, others, of whom we have no particulars. 
If these are forwarded (as well as any other items of interest bear- 
ing upon this system) we shall be glad to insert the same in our 
next.—Lvinlers’ Register, London, 


STRAWBOARD TYPE. 


As illustrating the law that necessity is the mother of invention, 
the Printers’ Register tells of a printer who had an order for a 
placard which was to contain some figures sufficiently large to fill 
a large demy sheet. Of course no type cast would answer the 
purpose, so he concluded to cut them out of strawboard, which he 
did, and then tacked them on to some old stereo mounts, filled the 
uneven places with beeswax, and varnished them with strong 
shellac varnish. The result was a fine impression and hundreds 
of them. The same process can be used by any printer. But in 
our wildest imaginings when did we before dream of a strawboard 


typefoundry ? 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


k. B. T., Kansas City, Mo. Day'sshading films can be obtained 
at 48 Beekman street, New York City. 

B. and M., Buffalo, New York: Can you inform us what 
foundry besides the MacKellar, Smiths & Jordan Company casts 
music type ? 

Answer.—It is made by no other foundry. 

J. K., Albany, New York: What was the first book issued from 
Caxton’s Press ? 

Answer,—It is supposed to have been in 1477, and was entitled 
‘‘The Dictes and Sayings of the Philosophers.” 

H. E., Gloversville, New York: We congratulate you on your 
efforts. While the advertisements sent are not perfect by any 
means, you have evidently a taste in the right direction. Culti- 
vate it.+ Keep on, and if you are now only a No. 1 ‘‘devil” you will 
in course of time become a No. 1 ‘‘ad” compositor. Remember, 
however, that correct spacing between lines is a feature you must 
not ignore. 

G. F. D., Ogdensburg, New York: I have a large quantity of 
old electrotypes and electrotype metal that I want to use for stereo- 
typing. What other metals do I want to add to it, and in what 
proportion, to make good stereotypes ? 

Answer.—The safest plan would be to se// the electrotype metal 
and purchase stereotype metal in its stead. 

T. H., Hartford, Connecticut: Will you please inform me 
which, in your opinion, is the best machine in the market for curv- 
ing rules and for general use. 

Answer,—A rather difficult question to answer, as it is some- 
what indefinite. F. A. Ringler & Co., 21-23 Barclay street, New 
York, make a No. 1 curving machine, so do Golding & Co., Boston, 
Massachusetts. f 

E. J. Rollins, Mobile, Alabama: Please inform me through 
the columns of your publication, the method employed by book- 
binders in gilding books, where there is a large edition. Is gilding 
done on an embossing press, or merely stamped as it is done here? 

Answer.—Your inquiry is not distinct enough. The edges of 
books are gilt by hand. The covers of cases for books are gilt on 
an embossing machine. 

W. & K., Chambersburg, Pennsylvania. Can you tell us, 
through THE INLAND PRINTER, of a recipe for some kind of oil to keep 
in cans of ink to prevent a scum forming, and that will not penetrate 
into the ink, and can be poured off when the ink is used, and back 
again after using ? 

Answer.—Fold a sheet of French folio, place it over the ink, and 
then pour over it a little linseed oil. 

A. D., Benicia, California: Can you recommend to me some 
good work on ‘‘ Drawing and Engraving on Wood ?” 

Answer,— There is no work published on drawing and wood 
engraving combined. The best work on drawing is Chapman’s 
American Drawing Book, the price of which is $6. The best 
works on wood engraving are Gilk’s, Fuller’s and Emmerson’s, the 
price of which is 50 centseach. They can be obtained by address- 
ing Baker & Co., engravers, southwest corner Clark and Monroe 
streets, Chicago. 

TD. W. F., Watertown, New York: What is magnesia ? What 
is calcined magnesia? What are its effects upon inks? When 
should it be used ? 

Answer.—Magnesia is an earth. Calcined magnesia is the 
burnt carbonate. It can advantageously be used as a quick dryer, 
and should be lightly dusted on. It can also be used to advantage 
when a bronze imprint is taken, and before a copy is taken with 
different colors of ink. If care is not observed to commence with 
the bronze before all the other colors are dry, particles of bronze 
may become attached to these colors, and cannot be completely 
taken away. In thus drying the leaves before applying the bronze 
this inconvenience is avoided. 





M. I. V., apprentice, Nyack-on-Hudson, New York: How are 
the forms that are made up entirely of brass rules, such as the 











specimen published lately of an ‘‘ Elk’s Head,” made up, so they 
will lift, not by the use of plaster of paris, which I see you con- 
demn. Also, are not some of the fine specimens of work published 
in THE INLAND PRINTER put under a heavy pressure to take the 
impression out of them. 

Answer,—(1.) We are not aware that we have condemned the 
use of plaster of paris, except where its use was altogether wnneces- 
sary. In the sample referred to, it was perfectly proper to use it. 
What we object to is the too common practice indulged in, of 
daubing every job which has a curved line with this unnecessary 
ingredient, whereas a little metal justification would accomplish 
the purpose sought for in a less troublesome and an equally effec- 
tive manner. (2.) No. Of course there is a science in properly 
underlaying, and THE INLAND PRINTER has fortunately secured the 
services of a No. 1 pressman, who is master of his profession. 

Inquirer, Montreal, asks: How is gold bronze made or pre- 
pared ? 

Answer.— Melt two parts of pure tin in a crucible and add to 
it, under constant stirring, one part of metallic mercury, previ- 
ously heated in an irop spoon until it begins to emit fumes. When 
cold, the alloy is rubbed to powder, mixed with part each of 
chloride of ammonium and sublimed sulphur, and the whole 
inclosed in a flask or retort which is imbedded in a sand bath. 
Heat is now applied until the sand has become red-hot, and this is 
maintained until it is certain that vapors are no longer evolved, 
The vessel is then removed from the hot sand and allowed to cool. 
The lower part of the vessel contains the gold bronze as a shining 
gold colored mass. In the upper part of the flask or retort chloride 
of ammonium and cinnabar will be found. 


RECENT PATENTS. 


The following list of patents pertaining to the printing interests 
is specially reported by Franklin H. Hough, solicitor of American 
and foreign patents, 925 F street N.-W., Washington, D. C., who 


will furnish copies of patents for 25 cents each : 
ISSUE OF «JANUARY 7, 1899. 

418,858—Composing stick. A. M. White, Waterbury, Conn. 

418,800—Printing fabrics for blocks. W. H. Locke, Jr., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

418,979— Printing machine and means for preventing offset in same, perfect- 
ing. J. T. Hawkins, Taunton, Mass. 

419,013—Printing machines, boards for preventing offset in perfecting. J. T. 
Hawkins, Taunton, Mass. 

418,980—Printing machines, offset roller for perfecting. J. T. Hawkins, 
Taunton, Mass. 

418,944—Printing press attachment. A. Ditson, Larned, Kan. 

IsSUE OF JANUARY 14, 1890. 

419,240—Printing machine. H.G. Bender, Akron, Ohio. 

419,593—Printing machine, sheet delivery apparatus. R. Meihle, Chicago. 

419,399—Printing paper bags inconnection with bagging machinery, apparatus 
for. W. Ainsworth, R. P. Strachan and G. Henshaw, Accrington, 
England 

419,540—Printing roller, hand. W. W. McHains, Monongahela City, Pa. 

IsSUE OF JANUARY 21, 1890. 

419,912, 419,913 and 419,914—Printers’ rollers, apparatus for making. L. K. 
Bingham, New York, N. Y. 

419,834—Printing machine delivery apparatus. L. C. 
N.Y. 

419,644—Printing machine delivery mechanism. L. 
N. Y. 

419,832—Printing machine web. L. C. Crowell, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

11,056—Re-issue. Printing plates for cylindrical surfaces, fastening for. J. A. 
Dear, Jersey City, N. J. 

420,017—Printing press. W. H. Price, Jr., Cleveland, Ohio. 

420,012—Printing press, cushioning apparatus for. B. Huber, Taunton, Mass, 


Crowell, Brooklyn, 


C. Crowell, Brooklyn, 


Rice planters in the South are accustomed to burn their rice 
straw to get it out of the way. It is understood that recent 
practical tests have demonstrated that this straw makes excel- 
lent paper material. One paper company has gone so far as to 
order 3,000 or 4,000 tons of this straw to further experiment 
Rice straw may yet prove to be a cottonseed in miniature. At 
any rate, the results of these experiments will be watched with 


interest. 
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CHICAGO NOTES. 


BusiyEss in certain lines of paper in the city is very, very dull’ 
though the outcome is hopeful. 

WE regret to announce the serious illness of the mother of 
Mr. William Johnston, president of the Wm. Johnston Printing 
Company, of this city, at London, Ontario. 


THE George S. Cline Publishing Company has made an assign- 
ment to A. Merriman. The assets are $23,600, while the liabilities 
are $47,000. ‘The assignment was made for the purpose of giving 
all the creditors an equal share of the assets. 


Mr. J. H. DouGLas, a popular salesman in the printing press 
trade, in now in the employ of the Huber Company, 201 Dearborn 
street. Mr. Douglas will be welcomed by his many friends among 
the printing fraternity with much cordiality. 


C. O. Barnes, of A. L. Barnes & Co.; Walter Gillett, of the 
Chicago Paper Company; J. Halliday, of Halliday & Emye, paper 
brokers, and James Conley, of F. P. Elliott & Co., have gone on 
a ten days’ trip to New Orleans, in the expectation of getting rid 
of la grippe. on voyage. 

Mr. SAMUEL R. Carter, who for twenty-five years was in 
charge of the Avening Express and Post-Express printing house, 
Rochester, New York, has become a resident of Chicago, and is 
now connected with the printing establishment of H. O. Shepard 
& Co. Mr. Carter is a thorough, practical printer, and will devote 
his best efforts to the interests of the firm. 


THE following officers were elected for the ensuing year at the 
annual meeting of the Chicago Typothetz, held February 6, 1890: 
C. H. Blakely, president; P. F. Pettibone, Charles E. Leonard, 
vice-presidents ; Thomas Knapp, secretary ; Franz Gindele, treas- 
urer ; executive committee, Andrew McNally, chairman; R. R. 
Donnelley, Amos Pettibone, W. P. Dunn, D. Oliphant. 


Ir gives us sincere pleasure to announce that at the last meet- 
ing of the Chicago Typographical Union it was decided to donate 
$1,000 to the erection of the Printers’ Home at Colorado Springs, 
$100 to be forwarded each month, until the entire amount sub- 
scribed is paid. This action is worthy of Chicago, means busi- 
ness, and shouid be copied as far as numbers will permit by every 
typographical union in the country. In the meantime Chicago 
stands as the banner city. 


THe Jlome, School and N:ation’is the name of a handsomely 
designed and printed illustrated new monthly of sixty-four pages, 
the organ of the American Society of Patriotic Knowledge, issued 
by the Clarendon Publishing Company, 183 Monroe street, Chicago. 
It is edited by the Rev. Samuel Fallows, D.D., and Martin L. 
Williston, A.M., and it is needless to add is conducted with ability, 


and that its patriotism has no uncertain ring. It is instructive 


and elevated in tone, and will be a valuable accession to our 
monthly periodic literature. Its subscription price is $1.50 per 
year, and its mechanical execution is all that could be desired. 
-THE reception tendered by the Press Club of this city, on 
Saturday night, February 8, to Mr. James Scott, the retiring 
president, was a magnificent success, and the capacity of the club 
rooms was taxed to their limits to accommodate the crowd of news- 
paper men present, many of whom were accompanied by their 
wives and lady friends. Mr. W. S. Walker, a retired journal- 
ist, in a few well-chosen remarks referred to the three years 
of untiring, faithful and zealous work performed by Mr. Scott in 
behalf of the organization, and pleasantly alluded to the fact 
that that gentleman, in company with the veteran Mr. Franc 
B. Wilkie, had established it on a solid foundation. He then 
formally presented Mr. Scott with a marble eight-day timepiece, 
handsomely ornamented with gold, which, he said, would always 
speak to the retiring president for the club, and remind him of 
days gone by. The recipient responded in his usual felicitous 
manner, and stated that he did not remember ever seeing so many 
members present, except once, and that was when it was proposed 
to increase the dues, and it was needless to add that the proposed 
amendment was lost. He concluded by stating he should always 
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be proud to be called a member of the Press Club of Chicago. 


The musical programme and collation were all that could be 
desired. 

On Sunday evening, January 26, the Rev. Dr. Gunsaulus, of 
Plymouth Congregational Church, lectured on John Gutenberg. 
The 7imes of this city, in referring to the lecture, says: ‘‘ He 
told the story of the birth of printing in plain narrative, but in 
narrative that was at once highly instructive and as interesting as 
aromance. From the birth of the great genius until he was found 
selling the books he had printed on the blocks to innocent monks 
was a short step, and thereafter followed the trials and sufferings 
of the man. His patient labor in engraving on cumbersome wood 
the ‘Song of Solomon’ was gone over. At last the great task 
was almost finished. Then an accident shattered one of the 
entire blocks and in his efforts to piece it together an idea entered 
the brain of the inventor which was destined to do more for the 
enlightenment of mankind than aught else in human history. In 
adjusting the fragments of the blocks Gutenberg was struck with 
the thought that it might be more convenient to carve out separate 
blocks of wood with a letter at one end, so that he could by com- 
bining them produce any word he desired. The work of making 
the letters was soon done, and the first words ‘set up’ in type 
were Jonus homo, ‘a good man.’ A press was the next thing 
needed, and Gutenberg had one made. But here he was overtaken 
with obstacles, and was compelled to fly to his native city, where 
Dr. Faust joined him, and between them they produced the first 
printed copy of the bible. Faust’s persecution for witchcraft was 
then humorously gone over, and the lecturer closed with an 
eloquent description of the death of Gutenberg after he saw the 
success of his life’s work complete.” 

THE annual banquet of the Old-Time Printers’ Association of 
Chicago was held at Kinsley’s banquet hall on Friday evening, Jan- 
uary 17, and was a most enjoyable affair. In the absence of the 
president, Mr. John Anderson, who was, unfortunately, unable to 
be present, the chair was occupied by the vice-president, Mr. A. L. 
Fyfe, who filled the position in an acceptable manner. Grace was 
said by the Rev. Dr. J. C. Burroughs, a gentleman whose zealous 
and disinterested services have been for thirty years recognized 
by the Chicago Typographical Union. After ample justice had 
been done the good things provided, the chairman, in a few 
graceful and appropriate remarks, referred to the objects of the 
society and the occasion which had called its members together. 
Addresses were then delivered as follows: ‘‘ Benjamin Frank- 
lin,” Dr. W. P. Phelon ; ‘‘ The Ladies,” by Charles B. Ross, who 
made ¢ie speech of the evening, and ‘‘ The Press,” by Stanley 
Waterloo, president of the Press Club of Chicago. Miss Mary 
Shelton Woodhead sang several songs in an exquisite manner, and 
Miss Illie Moses-Burger gave two recitations, which secured an 
encore. ‘‘ By the Sea,” by Mr. Charles M. Moore, it is needless 
to add, was rendered in his usually effective style, and was raptur- 
ously applauded. Addresses were also made by J. S. Thompson, 
A. C. Cameron and J. B. Fullerton, president of Typographical 
Union No. 16, after which the company dispersed to the strains of 
‘‘Auld Lang Syne.” A number of the members were accompanied 
by their better halves, and it did us good to meet again so many 
of the friends we have known for the past thirty years. We are 
afraid if we had to mention those whose names now present 
themselves, and inadvertently leave off others equally respected, 
who have escaped our memory, we should appear in a false posi- 
tion. God bless you all, old fellows, and may we have the privi- 
lege of meeting with you on a similar occasion for many years to 
come. 

TueE following tribute to the Hon. Wm. Bross, president of the 
Chicago 77ibune, who died at his residence in this city, Tuesday 
evening, January 27, from the Pufer Horld, is a tribute to his 
memory from an old time friend. 

‘““ Gov.” Bross, as he was familiarly called — having held that title among 
his wide circle of acquaintances since being lieutenant-governor of Illinois, 
in 1864, the closing year of the war — was a man who commanded high respect 
and esteem from those who best knew him, and was one who will have many 
sincere mourners at his death. Of brusque address and rapid speech, to 
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those who knew him but slightly, he sometimes gave the impression of being 
cold and uncongenial; his heavy brow and searching eye also gave many to 
think him to be just the reverse of the man he was, possessing, as he did, a 
wonderfully sympathetic nature, and a large and warm heart. In his palmy 
days he was a power, not only in Chicago, but throughout the great N orth- 
west, ever using that power in the line of honesty and probity in the business 
world, and of purity in domestic life, working for the right in many cases of 
trying emergency. He was anative of Port Jervis, N. Y., graduating at Will- 
iams College, and taught school in Berkshire and Franklin counties, in this 
state, afterward going west to growup withthecountry. Locating in Chicago, 
he first engaged in the book business there, but soon after entered the field of 
journalism, in connectton with the Prazrze Herald, a weekly paper, afterward 
founding the Democratic Press, which was consolidated with other journals, 
the combined outcome being the Chicago 7y/6une, of which company he was 
the president until a short time before his death. He was one of the noted 
quartet of travelers who went across the continent by stage coach, when that 
journey was something of a venture and adventure, his companions being 
Schuyler Colfax, Samuel Bowles and A.D. Richardson. It was this journey 
that furnished the material for Mr. Bowles’ books of travel, ‘‘The Pacific 
Railroad Open,”’ ‘‘ The Switzerland of America,” ‘‘ Across the Continent,” 
and ‘Our New West.”’ The friendships then formed were held by him during 
the remainder of his life, he being the last to go on beyond. Mr. Richardson 
was the frst to go, and was followed by Mr. Bowles, and he by Mr. Colfax — 
and now Mr. Bross follows his companions on his final ‘‘ overland’’ journey. 
Gov. Bross was an ardent republican, and fought effectively with his pen, in 
defense of his country, in its darkest hours, and actively, by enlisting men in 
the time of great need, having raised the Twenty-ninth Illinois regiment of 
colored troops, in which his brother, Col. John Bross, was killed at the battle 
of Petersburg. Inthe great Chicago fire of 1872 he suffered severe losses, 
which were afterward retrieved. He leaves a handsome competence, consist- 
ing of valuable Chicago real estate, and a quarter interest in the Chicago 
Triiune, His widow and one child, Jessie Bross, now the wife of Henry D. 
Lloyd, a writer on the 7rzune, survive him. Unlike his co-laborer on that 
journal, Alfred Cowles, who died in December, he had retired from active 
work, although keeping a private office in the 777zbuxe building, to which he 
repaired daily, and there kept up his connection with the world, and where 
his friends of earlier days found a cordial grasp of the hand and a hearty 
welcome. Brave man, busy worker, fast friend and close companion in 
travel in former days, the writer of these lines recalls with sadness the tender 
and touching farewell words that were last heard from his lips, now forever 


closed. 


TRADE NEWS. 

H. H. Moore & Co., printers, Eustis, Nebraska, have sold 
out 

BuLLARD Bros., printers, Cambridge, Iowa, have dissolved 
partnership. 

GLENN & COGSWELL, printers, Cleveland, Ohio, have dissolved 
partnership. 

ELpRIDGE & Morssack, printers, Durand, Wisconsin, have dis- 
solved partnership. , 

Somers & STARBUCK, printers, Waltham, Massachusetts, have 
dissolved partnership. 

Tuomas A. CLark & Co., printers, Minneapolis, Minnesota, 
have dissolved partnership. 

CLark & WELCH, printers and binders, Kansas City, Missouri, 
have dissolved partnership, 

GoovE Bros., printers, Sacramento, California, have been 
succeeded by Goode & Carrington. 

J. F. Burevt, of Ackerman & Co., printers, Salt Lake City, has 
been succeeded by 1). S. Thompson. 

Tue Wayland-Barkley Publishing Company, of Pueblo, Col- 
orado, is putting in a new Cranston cylinder press for newspaper 
work. 

Tue Cassell Publishing Company, of New York, has been 
formed, with a capital of $350,000, for publishing and printing 
books. 

Mr. C. H. CuaseE succeeds Messrs. F. E. Clifford & Co., 
printers and stationers, at 22 Custom House street, Boston, Massa 
chusetts 

Tue F. N. Moffat Company, a newly organized printing and 
publishing company, intend to publish directories in all the leading 
cities of New Jersey. 

C. B. CottreLt & Sons, the well known press builders, whose 
factory is located at Westerly, Rhode Island, have recently issued 
a neat, descriptive, illustrated catalogue of their two-revolution 
presses, containing sizes and prices of same. The ‘‘Cottrell” 
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has long been recognized as a No. 1 machine, and gives satis- 
faction wherever introduced. 

Mr. WILLIAM J. Murpuy has been engaged for another year 
as traveling salesman by Messrs. Golding & Co., manufacturers of 
printing presses and material. 

D. C. Kevrey, J. M. Head, H. W. Evans and others, Nashyille, 
Tennessee, have incorporated the Round Table Publishing Com- 
pany, with a capital stock of $30,000. 

C. H. KEELER, formerly editor of the Owego (N. Y.) Aecord, 
will open a new and first-class job printing house at 707 South 
Sixteenth street, Omaha, Nebraska, on the 2oth of February. 

THE London (Ont.) Free Press Printing Company has disposed 
of their job printing and lithographic departments to Messrs. 
Thomas Orr and William Weld, of the -armex’s Advocate, of that 
city. 

THE Southern Progress Company has been incorporated by 
T. C. H. Vance, W. H. T. Shade and B. W. Fenton, Louisville, 
Kentucky, for publishing purposes. The authorized capital stock 
is $10,000. 

Tue Dalinger Printing Company, of Denver, Colorado, has 
removed to 1628-32 Larimer street. It has recently put in three 
job presses, and a 38 by 42 Cranston, and intends adding another 
press soon. 

PaLMER & Rey, of San Francisco, have received the contract 
for furnishing the state printing office at Sacramento with type for 
the ensuing year. Their bid was forty-seven per cent below 
catalogue prices. 

THe Mutual Printing Company has been incorporated at 
Atlanta, Georgia. The incorporators are John R. Wilkinson, 
J. E. Christian, C. L. and T. J. Delbridge, Charles Orr, Leon P. 
Sawtell and others. The capital stock is $25,000. 

Copies of THE INLAND PRINTER may be obtained from Golding 
& Co., 183 Fort Hill Square, Boston, Massachusetts. Where a 
number of copies are required for one office, orders for the same 
should be sent in advance to insure early delivery. 

R. Hor & Co. have recently placed in the office of the Ogdens- 
burg (N.Y.) Advertiser a perfecting press with stereotyping machin- 
ery, which weighs 38,900 pounds, and which will print and fold 
from 75,000 to 100,000 thirty-two page pamphlets, the size of an 
ordinary almanac, per day. 

C. E. Srrone, of Chicago, general manager of the Chicago 
Newspaper Union, and J. X. Brands, manager of the local branch 
of the same institution, have purchased a half interest in the Zvev- 
ing Times, of Sioux City, lowa. The deal was made on a basis of 
$25,000 for the plant and building. 

Tue firm of Lawton, Havens & Burnap, stationers and printers, 
Kansas City, Missouri, has been dissolved by mutual consent, 
Joseph D. Havens retiring. The business will be continued by a 
new firm, composed of William A. Lawton and Frank P. Burnap, 
under the style of Lawton & Burnap. 

Tue Heintz Printing Company, of Newark, New Jersey, has 
been recently organized with a capital stock of $15,000. H. R. 
Heintz was the proprietor and was doing a small business, until 
some brewery men became interested in it and formed a company. 
They intend to enter largely in the book business. 

THE job printing rooms formerly belonging to Messrs. Banham 
& Goodrich, at Belize, British Honduras, have been merged with 
the Belize /udependent, and Mr. C. L. Goodrich becomes sole 
proprietor. The establishment had just received the Happy New 
Year souvenir from Messrs. Golding & Co., announcing their 
success at Paris and congratulates that firm. The /zdependent, 
luckily, has one of the prize No. 7 jobbers at work and is therefore 
happy, as all its patrons and Messrs. Golding & Co. must know. 
Belize is full of ‘‘amateurs,” but this press is intended to clear 
them out. The other day, one of your ‘‘as it is” fellows sent his 
press to an auctioneer, but when offered for sale got no bid. It 
lies there yet, a nameless, worthless ‘‘ foot power,” with no wheel, 


throw-off, or self-inking apparatus. 
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INDORSED BY THE ILLINOIS PRESS ASSOCIATION. 


RESOLVED, That the Illinois Press Association recognizes in THE 
INLAND PRINTER, of Chicago, a technical trade journal of the craft, 
eminently worthy of its indorsement, and takes pleasure in recommend- 
ing it to the support of the printers of this state. 


- PRESS ASSOCIATION NOTES. 

Tue Texas Press Association will hold its next annual meet- 
ing at Houston, Texas, May 8, 1890. 

- THE newspaper men of Columbia (S. C.) have formed a press 
club, and the outlook is promising. 

THE next meeting of the Connecticut Weekly Press Association 
will be held at New Haven, Monday, March 17. It numbers 
forty-two members. 

A. O. BUNNELL, editor of the Dansville (N. Y.) Advertiser, has 
been appointed by President Lee corresponding secretary of the 
National Editorial Association, in placeof John M. Doane, resigned. 

Tue fifth annual meeting of Ohio Associated Dailies was 
held at the Neil House, Columbus, January 28, Mr. W. S. Capel- 
lar, of the Dazly News, Mansfield, retiring president in the chair. 
The bill of fare for the banquet was a unique production. 

At the annual meeting of the United States Press Association, 
recently held in New York City, Mr. James W. Scott, of the 
Chicago //erald, was elected president, Walter Phillips reélected 


secretary and manager, and the board of directors same as last’ 


year. 

THE Business Men’s Association of East St. Louis has made 
arrangements for the reception and entertainment of the Southern 
Illinois Press Association, which holds its annual meeting in that 
city early in March. 

Tue New Jersey State Editorial Association has elected the 
following officers, to serve during 1890: President, John L. Jones, 
Flemington ; vice-president, first district, M. V. L. Seigman, 
Vineland ; second district, E. C. Stuhr, Trenton; third district, 
N. L. Bunnell, Deckertown ; fifth district, S. D. Garrison, Boon- 
ton; sixth district, F. N. Baldwin; seventh district, E. Gardner, 
Bayonne City ; secretary, Charles Bechtel, Trenton ; treasurer, 
James Yard, Freehold ; executive committee, Sinnichson Chase, 
Camden; A. A. Vance, Morristown; John F. Babcock, New 
Brunswick; L. S. Hyer, Rahway; James S. Yard, Freehold. 
Editors Applegate, of Hightstown ; Stahl, of Trenton; Stohn, of 
Mount Holly ; Heston, of Atlantic City, and Vance, of Morris- 
town, were reélected as delegates to the National Editorial Con- 
vention in Boston, next July. 

At the annual meeting of the Pennsylvania State Editorial 
Association, held at Harrisburg, January 22, the following officers 
were elected: President, J. Irwin Steele, Ashland ; vice-presi- 
dents, Frank Mortimer, New Bloomfield; N. L. Taggart, Phila- 
delphia; P. C. Boyle, Oil City; L. L. Woodruff, Johnstown ; 
secretary and treasurer, R. H. Thomas, Mechanicsburg ; corre- 
sponding secretary, R. T. Wiley, Elizabeth ; executive committee, 
P. Gray Meek, Bellefonte ; D. L. Sollenberger, Shamokin ; J. W. 
Malley, Lansford; C. B. Seelye, Jersey Shore; A. J. Hughes, 
Port Allegheny; James M. Laird, Greensburg; E. K. Meyers, 
Harrisburg, and J. B. Seal, Millersburg. The Committee on 
Legislation, appointed last January, was continued, with instruc- 
tions to draft a bill, for presentation to the legislature, which shall 
provide for the publication of all state laws in the newspapers 


as soon as signed by the governor. 





PERSONAL. 

We have received calls from the following gentlemen during 
the past month: N. Onstatt, Democrat, Petersburg, Illinois; 
Charles Roberts, of Roberts & Son, Birmingham, Alabama; George 
W. Matice, Mendon, Michigan; Walter Scott, of Walter Scott & 
Co., Plainfield, New Jersey; J. S. Pinney, St. Paul, Minnesota, 
manager American Press Association ; Andrew J. Little, of Farmer, 
Little & Co., New York. 
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PAPER TRADE ITEMS. 

Crark & CARUTHERS are about to build a paper mill at Denver, 
Colorado. 

THE West Point (Neb.) Manufacturing Company is making four 
tons of paper per day. John D. Neligh is president. 

THERE were ten failures of paper manufacturers reported in 
1889 in the United States and Canada. 

Tue American Strawboard Association has succeeded the Win- 
chester Paper Company, Winchester, Virginia. 

A NEW company, with a capital of $200,000, has been organized 
to operate the Dupont paper mills at Louisville. 

THE capital stock of the Detroit Paper Novelty Company, 
Detroit, Michigan, has been increased to $100,000. 

THE sum of $40,000 has been pledged to the new card and 
glazed paper company at Nashville, New Hampshire. 

DurINnG the year 1889 the imports of chemical fiber show 
32,088 tons, being an increase of 10,251 tons over the year 1888. 


THE Interior Department has ordered White, Corbin & Co., of 
Rockville, Connecticut, to convert 46 tons of paper into 300,000 
envelopes. 

SHIPMENTS of paper in rolls have recently been made to En- 
gland, with more to follow, from the Westmoreland Company at 
West Newton. 

New York parties offered to take $48,000 of the stock in a pro- 
posed $80,000 paper mill at Dallas, if the remainder of the stock 
is taken in: Dallas. 

A STRAW wrapping paper and strawboard mill is to be built at 
or near Portland, Oregon, by the California Paper Company; C. 
Judson, president. 

THE Mount Holiy Paper Company, of Mount Holly, Pennsyl- 
vania, has the contract for furnishing the government with artificial 
parchment paper at 16% cents per pound. 

THE owner of the now idle Commonwealth Paper Mill, Kala- 
mazoo, Michigan, has offered to start the mill up if the citizens in 
its vicinity will give him a bonus of $3,000. 

FuLTon, Illinois, has the opportunity of getting a paper mill for 
a $10,000 bonus and forty acres of land. A manila and straw- 
paper mill company has made the proposition. 

THE Forest City Paper Company is now ready for those who 
contemplate taking stock to do so. The right to incorporate a 
$50,000 company has been granted, and the incorporators are 
H. W. Price, G. O. Williams and C. L. Miller. 


A SAMPLE book of linen ledger and record papers has been 
issued by the L. L. Brown Paper Company, of Adams, Massa- 
chusetts, the cover of which is of their hand-made drawing paper, 
embossed with medal awarded them at the Paris Exposition, 1889. 


THE Holyoke Paper Company has secured a government con- 
tract for 6,000,000 sheets, or 240 tons of tub-sized loft-dried papers 
for use as schedules by the census enumerators. The price is 9 
cents a pound, and three tons per day is to be delivered until the 
entire amount is furnished. 

AT present there are about forty to forty-two loft-dried paper 
mills in the United States. There are thirty-three loft-dried mills 
in the State of Massachusetts, and of these thirty-two mills, 
twelve of them are located in Holyoke and South Hadley Falls. 
The thirty-three fine writing paper mills in Massachusetts turn 
out about 132 tons per day, and out of the 132 tons per day 
Holyoke and South Hadley Falls furnish or produce sixty-eight 
tons of fine writing papers per day, or more than the rest of the 
State of Massachusetts produces. 

An Appleton (Wis.) correspondent of the Chicago 777bune, 
writes that the paper mills of the Fox River Valley, including 
those at Neenah, Menasha, Appleton, Combined Docks and Kau- 
kauna, representing a value of between $5,000,000 and $7,000,000, 
are about to pass into the hands of an English syndicate. He 
also says that the gentleman who has negotiated the deal makes 
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the statement that he has found these paper mills the best paying 
investment yet laid before the capitalists of England, and that 
they will show from ten to twelve per cent better dividends than 
the eastern mills. 

Tue Martin & William H. Nixon Paper Company have nearly 
finished important additions to the Flat Rock Paper Mills, at Mana- 
yunk, Pennsylvania. The additions consist of a one-story brick 
building, 64 by 84 feet, to be used for a finishing room, and a one- 
story brick machine-room, 24 by 115 feet, in which a 66-inch Four- 
drinier paper machine is to be placed. A reunion is to be given by 
the employés in the finishing room, on Monday evening, February 
10. The committee, of which Hugh McDonald is chairman, A. D. 
McClenaghan, secretary, and Henry Rementin, treasurer, have 
engaged an orchestra, and arranged to furnish a fine banquet for 
nearly two hundred persons. None but those employed in the 
Flat Rock Mills will be admitted. There are 275 hands, of whom 
about 75 are female, employed by the company. 


NEWSPAPER GOSSIP. 

A NEW morning daily is to be issued at Americus, Georgia. 

THE Sacramento (Cal.) Aee is now in its sixty-seventh volume. 

A NEW magazine, the Go/ham Monthly, has been started in New 
York. 

R. T. Du Boze will publish a newspaper at Washington, 
Georgia. : 

THE Chicago Z.xfress has changed hands. W. W. Jones is the 
purchaser. ' 

THE Zvening Call of Providence, Rhode Island, has suspended 
publication. 

THE New England /7resive has been sold to a large Boston pub- 
lishing house. 

W. A. DRoMGOOLE will shortly publish the Yowrnal at Nash- 
ville, Tennessee. 

THE Norwalk (Conn ) Gaze//e has entered on its nineteenth year 
of continuous publication. 

THE New York Press has moved into a new building, and now 
appears as a six-page daily. 

Tue Texarkana (Ark.) Daily Post has made its appearance, 
Colonel C. J. Holt being the editor. 

TuHeE Hartford 77zmes has furnished its city staff with a Colum- 
bia bicycle, and it is found very useful. 

Rosert J. Brown, Little Rock, Arkansas, has commenced the 
publication of a journal known as the Japer. 

Tue Duluth (Minn.) Szzday World is the name of a new demo- 
cratic paper, published by George E. Mason. 

Tue Shreveport (La.) Cazcastan has been selected as the offi- 
cial organ of the Farmers’ State Union of Louisiana. 

Miss A. A. WALLING is editor and publisher of the “cho, a new 
five-column quarto, at Spartansburg, Pennsylvania. 

THE Richmond (Va.) S¢a/e is now published by a joint stock 
company, the editor, Richard F. Beirne, being the president. 

THE JZJonitor is a new eight-page monthly, published at Win- 
nipeg, Manitoba, devoted to fire, life and accident insurance. 

THE New Capitol is the name of a handsome eight-page weekly, 
recently started at Ocala, Florida. T. W. Harris is manager. 

Tue February number of It/son’s Photographic Magazine is one 
of the best ever issued, and is crowded with interesting reading 
matter. 

THE American Sentinel, for the past four years published at 
Oakland, California, by the Adventist Association, has removed 
to New York, N. Y. 

PHILADELPHIA now has four 1-cent dailies—the Zimes, Record, 
North American and /nquirer, the latter having lately reduced its 
price to that figure. 

Tue J/ndependent, published at Belize, British Honduras, is a 
creditable, eight-page, five-column weekly, published by C. L. 











Goodrich. The editor has a mind of his own, and knows how to 
express his sentiments, which is more than can be said of some 
editors we know nearer home. 

James H. Lampert, editor-in-chief of the Philadelphia /zguirer, 
has resigned on account of ill-health. Charles H. Heustis has 
been promoted to the position. 

WITH the issue of February 5 the old //ome Yournal of New 
York appeared as an eight-page paper, much more convenient in 
form than the antique blanket sheet. 

EXx-SENATOR RIDDLEBERGER, Who has edited the 7enth Legion, 
the Shenandoah Democrat and the J ?rginian within the past twenty 
years, died at Woodstock, Virginia, a few days ago. 

Lvery Other IVeek is the name of an illustrated, sixteen-page 
weekly published in New York, Chicago and St. Louis, a journal 
of news, literature and science. Subscription, $2.50 per year. 

THe Newark Daily Yournal, established in 1832, and claiming 
to be the leading democratic paper in New Jersey, was sold at 
public auction, February 11, to satisfy a mortgage held by the 


stockholders. 


Major N. Perry Epmunps has sold his interest in the Star of 


the Cape, Cape May, New Jersey, to Thomas R. Brooks, who will 
hereafter publish the paper in connection with A. W. Hand, the 
present editor. 

THE industrial edition of the Public Ledger, of Oxford, North 
Carolina, issued on Friday morning, January 3, is an interesting 
publication. T. H. Collins has disposed of his interest in the 
same to John T. Britt. 

Mr. GeorGe H. Davis has assumed the editorship of the 
American Lithographer and Printer. Mr. Frederick Buehring will 
in future only attend to that portion of the journal pertaining to 
matters of lithography and the graphic arts. 

THESE are some North Carolina papers whose lights went out 
with 1889: Marion News, Pigeon River Senéine/, La Grange Sfec- 
tater, Goldsboro Jlercury, Siler City Vews, Clayton News, Selma 
Express, Forest City Vews, Charlotte J/essenger and Polkton News. 

Vick's Floral Guide for 1890 is full of horticultural and agricult- 
ural information and will delight the heart of the florist and the 
farmer. It isalso a specimen of typographical excellence. Copies 
of this publication may be obtained from James Vick, seedman, 
Rochester, New York. 

THE holiday edition of the Saratoga (N. Y.) Uzzon, consisting 
of sixteen pages, illustrated, containing the leading attractions and 
portraits of the more prominent residents of that city, is what may 
be properly termed a ‘‘daisy,”’ and is one of the most attractive, 
interesting and instructive publications we have seen for a long 
time. 

THE industrial edition of the Reading (Pa.) //era/d, consisting 
of twenty-eight pages, containing one hundred and ninety-six 
columns, published in commemoration of the eighth anniversary 
of its founding, is an effort of which its publishers have every 
reason to be proud. Push and enterprise are developed on every 
page. 

THE Salem (Mass.) /vening News is the only daily published 
in a center of a population of 100,000, embracing the city of Salem 
and the towns of Peabody, Beverly, Marblehead, Danvers, Ipswich, 
Topsfield, Middleton, Boxford, Manchester, Lynnfield, Essex, 
Hamilton and Newham. It is an ably edited journal, and has a 
daily circulation of 12,000. 

THE February number of Boek News (John Wanamaker, Phil- 
adelphia) has a portrait of R. W. Gilder, editor of the Century 
Magazine, with a sketch of his life at once minute and apprecia- 
tive ; reviews by eminent critics of Tennyson’s new volume, T. B. 
Aldrich’s new poem, Stepniak’s novel, ‘‘The Career of a Nihil- 
ist,’ etc. There is the usual admirable running commentary on 
the books of the month by Mr. Talcott Williams, and an interest- 
ing article on authors’ ‘‘ First Books,” by G. A. Mendum. The 
number contains much other matter concerning books new and 
old. 
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INDORSED BY INTERNATIONAL TYPOGRAPHICAL 
UNION, DENVER, JUNE, 1889. 
RESOLVED, That the International Typographical Union recognizes 
in THE INLAND PRINTER the technical trade journal of the craft, 


and cordially recommends it to the patronage of the printers of the 
United States. 


OF INTEREST TO THE CRAFT. 


CLEVELAND printers have formed the George W. Childs Benev- 
olent Society. 

PRESIDENT BosELLy, of No. 6, is now assistant foreman on the 
New York /l ord. 

Tue Washington (D.C.) “venting Star employs fifty-eight men 
in its composing room. 

Botu President Plank and Secretary McClevey have been 
affected with the influenza. 

TypoGRAPHicaL Union No, 7 (Pittsburgh) will probably send 
three delegates to Atlanta. 

Tue Orillia (Ontario) Dat/y 7imes favors the city of Chicago for 
the location of the World’s Fair in 1892. Thanks. 

THe German-American Typographical Union contains nine- 
tenths of the German printers. They work eight hours. 

WE ackrowledge invitations to attend the first annual concert 
and ball of the Holyoke (Mass.) Typographical Union. Thanks 
for same 

CoLuMBIA TyPpoGRAPHICAL Union, of Washington, D. C., will 
build a large and commodious hall for the accommodation of its 
members, during the season of 1890. 

SEVERAL members have recently been dropped from Altoona 
Union, No. 240, for non-payment of dues. Rumor hasit that the 


Altoona 77mes is about to use plate matter. 


GEORGE W. Duncan, a prominent member of Detroit union, 
has been reélected secretary-treasurer of the Michigan Federation 
of Labor, which was in session at Saginaw from the 4th to the 7th 
instant. 

THE lecture recently delivered by Hon. Murat Halstead, in 
Cincinnati, under the auspices of the Typographical Union of that 
city, netted $137.25. The expenses were $54.50, leaving a balance 
of $82.75. 

THE proceeds of the annual ball of New York Typographical 
Union, No. 6, to be given on Tuesday evening, March 4, will be 
devoted to the fund for the establishment of the Printers’ Home. 
A grand success is anticipated. 

Davip P. Boyer, once the organizer of the International Typo- 
graphical Union, is a candidate for supervisor of public printing of 
Ohio. The office is an appointive one. Mr. Boyer is now an 
employé of the Columbus /»s¢. 

Tue Brockton (Mass.) Gaze/fe has a compositor who justifies 
and empties his stick with one hand, the left arm and hand being 
so disabled as to be nearly useless. He attains good speed, how- 
ever, and commands nearly full pay. 

WE have received a circular from the officers of Tacoma 
(Washington) Union, No. 170, requesting us to announce that the 
late secretary-treasurer, Francis F. Moore, has proven a defaulter 
in the sum of $400, funds of that union, and departed to pastures 
new. 

WE acknowledge receipt of invitation and ticket to be present 
at the printers’ third annual ball, given under the auspices of 
Topeka Typographical Union, No. 121, on Friday evening, Feb- 
ruary 14, the proceeds of which are to be devoted for the benefit 
Much obliged. 


’ 


of the National ‘‘ Printers’ Home.’ 


WE exceedingly regret to announce the death of Hon. J. B. 
Lawlor, a highly esteemed and widely known printer, at Columbus, 
Ohio. We had the pleasure of making his acquaintance at the 
Kansas City session of the International Typographical Union. 
He was, if we mistake not, chairman of the committee on legis- 
lation, and proved himself a thorough parliamentarian, a good 





speaker, and a level-headed man. At the time of his death he was 
a prominent member of the Ohio legislature. 

A MOVEMENT is on foot to have the wages of the state printing 
office, at Frankfort, Kentucky, raised from 40 to 60 cents per 1,000 
ems. Compositors are now receiving 37 cents and want 4o. It is 
understood that a bill has been introduced in the state senate in 
reference to wages and has been sent to the Committee on Printing, 
and there are strong hopes of having it passed. 

WE acknowledge the receipt of a valuable little work of 160 


’ 


pages ‘‘About Advertising and Printing,” being a concise, prac- 
tical and original manual on the art of local advertising, by 
Nathaniel C. Fowler, Jr., manager of advertising and printing 
departments of Pope Manufacturing Company, Columbia Bicy- 
cles. It is full of valuable suggestions, and is worthy of careful 


study. 


‘ 

WE regret to announce the demise of Mr. L. C. Earl, of Cleve- 
land, father of Mr. J. C. Earl, of the Sherwin & Williams printing 
office, in that city, one of the best pressmen in the United States, 
and a valued contributor to the pages of THE INLAND PRINTER. 
For forty-eight years the deceased was a pressman in Cleveland, 
and generally acknowledged to be one of the ablest in the trade. 
He was buried on Tuesday, January 21, at Chagrin Falls. 

AT a meeting of Binghamton Typographical Union, held on 
Saturday, January 25, to take suitable action on the death of Mr. 
Frank W. Webb, one of its members, the following resolutions were 
adopted : 

WHEREAS, It has come to our notice that divine providence has seen fit to 
remove our esteemed brother and fellow-craftsman, Frank W. Webb, from 
our midst, it is hereby 

Resolved, That in the death of said brother, Binghamton Typographical 
Union, No. 232, has lost one of its most prominent and active members. 

Resolved, That this union expresses its heartfelt sympathies to the bereaved 
family of our deceased brother. 

Resolved, That we send three members to represent this union at the 
funeral of our late brother. 

Resolved, That our charter be draped in mourning for thirty days. 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be presented to the bereaved 
family. and to the papers of this city, the Elmira papers, Utica Saturday 
Globe, Typographical Journal, Union Printer, Craftsman, and INLAND PRINTER, 
O. R. Bacon, 


R. D. HASKELL, » Committee. 
J. Ryan, \ 


for publication. 


Mr. And Mrs. Rospert McKecunie, of New York, recently 
celebrated their silver wedding. Their house was taken possession 
of by their many friends who presented Mrs. McKechnie with a 
handsome silver tea service, and as no sugar could be found, con- 
cluded to fill the sugar bowl with dollars in its stead. The happy 
couple were remarried in the presence of a joyous company, promi- 
nent among whom was our esteemed friend, Mr. Davia Kells, who 
acted as master of ceremonies, and promised to act in the same 
capacity in 1915, when the golden wedding will. be celebrated, 
provided the ‘‘takes” of those interested are not ‘‘set up” by that 
time. 

FOREIGN. 

THE really oldest typographical society is the Unione Pio Tipo- 
grafica Italiana, which has a record of one hundred and fifty 
years’ existence without interruption. Its headquarters are at 
Turin, with branches at Florence and Rome, and its participating 
members number six hundred and eighteen. 

PaPeER imports into Mexico during the year 1889 increased 20 
per cent, notwithstanding import duties ranged from 61! to 20 
cents per pound. The value of the imports was nearly one mill- 
ion dollars, representing 3,260 tons, an enormous quantity consid- 
ering the duties, all because the home product is so poor and high 
priced. 

At Via Marghera 4, Rome, Italy, is an Americo-Italian printing 
house, known as the Gould Memorial Home, supported by volun- 
tary contributions, mainly received from American ladies in the 
eastern states. Here the necessitous youth of Rome are received 
in small numbers, and given a moral education and taught the 
intelligent trade of a typographer. They turn out fortnightly the 
Roma Directory and Bulletin, and have just commenced another 
venture, the “sgui/ine, ‘‘A Monthly Magazine for Residents in and 
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THE ILLINOIS PRESS ASSOCIATION. 


The twenty-fifth annual meeting of the Illinois Press Associa- 
tion will be held at Peoria, Illinois, Tuesday, Wednesday and 
Thursday, February 18, 19 and 20, 1890. A large attendance is 
expected, and there is every reason to believe the proceedings will 
prove of a more than ordinary interesting character. The follow- 
ing is the programme, as arranged by the executive committee : 


Tuesday, February 18—7:30 o’clock p.m. 


Music, - - ose Ae - 2 = oe cel Tae -e . Quartet. 
Prayer; = - - - - - : - . . - Rev. J. H. Morron. 
Welcoine, - - - - - - . - - Chas. Clark, Mayor. 
Response, - - - - - - - - - Owen Scott, President. 
Appointment of Committees. 
MEMORIAL SERVICE. 

Eulogy, on E. G. Cass, deceased, - - . By E. A. Snively, Springfield, 
Eulogy, on Elijah M. Haines, deceased, - By. C.A. Partridge, Waukegan. 
Volunteer Remarks. 

Music, - - . - - - - - . - - - Quartet. 


Benediction. 


Wednesday, February 19—9 o'clock a.m. 
Report of Committee on Credentials. 
Miscellaneous Business. 


President’s Address, - - - - . - Owen Scoit, Bloomington. 


General Topic, - - - Twenty-five Years of Journalism in Illinois. 
Progress in Morality,  - - - - - - J. M. Davidson, Carthage. 
Growth in Advertising, - - . . - - - J. R. Mosser, Decatur. 
Development of Jobwork, — - - - - - - James L, Lee, Chicago. 
Advancement in Local Journalism, —- - - F, Y. Headley, Bunker Hill. 


2 o’clock p. m. 
Miscellaneous Business. 
At 2:50 o’clock members of Association will be taken in charge by the Citi- 
zens’ Committee and shown points of interest in and about the city. 
7:30 o’clock p. m. 


Music, - - - - - - - - - - Quartet. 
Annual Address, - - - - - - - Hon. Paul Selby, Springfield. 
Music, - - - - - - - - - - - - - Quartet. 


Miscellaneous Business. 
Thursday, February 20—g o’clock a.m. 
EXECUTIVE SESSION. 
Report of Committee on Foreign Advertising. 
Reports of officers and committees. 
Election of officers. 
The newspaper of twenty-five years ago; the newspaper of today. 
2 o’clock p.m. 
Shop talk: 
The following pertinent points are suggested for consideration, with a 
view to general discussion : 
1. What is the best paying news for a country journal ? 
2. What is the best way to secure country correspondence ? 
Is a large or small exchange list desirable ? 
Which pays the best, plates or auxiliary sheets ? 
What is the most durable type to use on a newspaper ? 
6. What is a reasonable price to pay news and job compositors per 
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week ? 

What is a reasonable subscription price for a weekly newspaper ? 

8. How much ought it to cost per year to produce an average size news- 
paper with 1,000 circulation ? 

Why should not the Illinois Press Association employ its own adver- 
tising agent ? 

10. Ought the newspaper to be an “ organ’ 

11. Ought a newspaper stand by its party, right or wrong ? 

12. Isa political party under any obligation to the paper ? 

13. Are newspaper controversies beneficial to either the newspaper or 
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the public ? 

14. Does the ‘‘cut-throat’’ policy of securing business pay ? 

15. Has the ‘‘ fellow across the way”’ any rights entitled to respect ? 

16. Does the press of the state at large derive any benefits by reason of 
the Illinois Press Association ? 


8:30 o'clock p.m. 


Reception and promenade concert at Rouse’s Hall, under the auspices of 
citizens’ committee. 

It is desired that members attend this meeting with the feeling that this 
is your meeting, and so make it by freely participating in the discussion of the 
several topics. 

During Thursday afternoon the secretary and treasurer will be ready to 
close all preliminary arrangements pertaining to the Mexican excursion. 

The rates at hotels are as follows: Frederick’s European, 75 cents to $1; 
New Peoria House, $1.50 where two occupy room, $2 where room is occupied 
by single person; National Hotel, from $2.50 to $4 per day, according to loca- 
tion of room. Headquarters will be established at the New Peoria House. 


Members are requested to engage rooms in advance of meeting. 
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SPECIMENS RECEIVED. 


Daily Fournal office, Elizabeth, New Jersey The city of 
Elizabeth, New Jersey, illustrated. Showing its leading char- 
acteristics, its attractions as a place of residence, and its unsur- 
passed advantages as a location for manufacturing industries. A 
splendid production, containing 156 pages. The composition is 
worthy of commendation, and the illustrations were evidently 
made ready by a pressman who knows his business. 

Aso, from Barager Brothers, Washburn, Wisconsin, neat pro- 
gramme; Brick City Printing Company, Ocala, Florida; P. S 
La Motte, Winfield, Kansas; George H. Powell, Peabody, 
Massachusetts ; Bowden & Sons, St. Johns, Newfoundland, busi- 
ness circular and card in colors, fairly designed and executed ; 
Wiiliam Clark, Andes, New York; Charles Burroughs, Schenectady, 
New York, several specimens of very creditable work; menu for 
San Francisco Typothete banquet, the lithographed outsides of 
which were executed by Schmidt & Co., and are in the shape of a 
kite, the type, printing and fancy work by Brunt & Co.; //erald 
office, Forreston, Illinois, handsomely displayed poster; the 
Stanton Printing Company, Grand Rapids, Michigan, handsome 
brochure of twelve pages, in colors, the composition and _press- 
work of which any printing establishment might feel justly proud ; 
Deutscher Anzeiger, job office, Freeport, Illinois, a large assortment 
of general commercial work, including six trade catalogues, which 
prove that Freeport merchants and manufacturers need not come 
to Chicago to have their printing done —the presswork especially is 
well executed ; handsome calendar, in colors, from the job depart- 
ment of the 7e/egram office, St. John, New Brunswick, the cvat- 
of-arms being worthy of especial commendation ; P. C. Kenyon, 
Des Moines, Iowa, neatly gotten up and printed programme for 
ball of Typographical Union, No. 118; Sawyer & Woodard. 
Osage, Iowa, a number of creditable business cards. 


A FRENCH PROPOSITION. 


Competition among the French printers has reached such a 
pitch that M. Auclaire, a Moulins printer, has communicated an 
idea to M. Sedard, editor of the journal //ntermediare, which is 
worth considering, namely, the formation of a French Printers’ 
National Syndicate, which has for its object : 

1. An understanding between printers to mutually protect com- 
mon interests. $ 

2. Establishing a scale of prices to be conformed to throughout 
all France. 

[Competitign is most feit in towns numbering 20,000 inhabitants 
and over. Formerly in these towns two or three printers made 
money, but at present competition and numerous fresh firms have 
so reduced the prices that the question may sometimes be raised 
as to whether some master printers are quite in their right minds. ] 

3. Suppression of contracts by tender. The work ought to be 
parcelled out every two or three years, and divided by lot among 
those printers desirous to have it, and who could furnish sufficient 
guarantees. A sort of routine would thus be established, giving a 
chance to each firm in turn, and jealousy would be avoided. 

4. The official printing should be given to the printers of the 
town or department where the official headquarters are situate. 

5. General syndicate of operatives and masters to establish a 
special fund to secure old or infirm workmen from want. 

Union is strength. 

WE acknowledge the receipt of a neatly bound and creditably 
executed volume of 152 pages, entitled ‘‘Articles on Cases of 
Intoxication Related in the Holy Scriptures,” printed by the 
Riverside Printing Company of Milwaukee, of which Mr. Hod 
Smith is foreman, the composition on which was all done by 
Mr. E. Ranson, a printer seventy-eight years of age, who is now 
working at the case every day. Give us your hand old fellow, 
accept our congratulations on your effort, accompanied with the 
earnest hope you may live many a year to be an honor to your 
craft. THE INLAND PRINTER says ‘‘ God bless you.” 
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IN HONOR OF BEN FRANKLIN. 


There is probably no public dinner in New York (says the .Szz 
of January 18) like the one annually given by the Typothetze in 
honor of Benjamin Franklin. Very little is said at these dinners 
of Franklin the statesman, diplomat and scientist. He is remem- 
bered simply as a printer. 

This was especially true of the banquet at the Hotel Bruns- 
wick last night. An old portrait of the famous American, wreathed 
in ivy and laurel, was just back of W. C. Martin, president of the 
society. Beside Mr. Martin were the Rev. Dr. J. M. Buckley, 
Col. H. T. Rockwell, president of the National Typothetz ; the 
Rev. Dr. Stoddard, Isaac H. Bailey, A. D. F. Randolph, Col. 
Thomas W. Knox, William H. McElroy, Senator William L. 
Brown, Joseph Howard, Jr., Douglas Taylor, and others. At the 
half dozen other tables were a hundred and odd others. Presid- 
ing at these tables were James A. Rogers, J. J. Little, W. C. 
Rogers, Howard Lockwood, J. C. Rankin, Jr., and T. L. De 
Vinne. 

President Martin gave a sketch of Franklin’s life from the days 
when he was a printer’s apprentice. The year in the society, Mr. 
Martin said, had been serene. 

Dr. Buckley said he could talk about Franklin the most of the 
night. His great-grandfather had seen the famous man, and Dr. 
Buckley’s childhood days were devoted largely to volumes of 
Franklin’s works.. If he slighted the task he was first threatened 
and then soundly punished. Never until that moment had he had 
occasion to use his extensive knowledge of Franklin’s works. 
Richard Cobden once told the Doctor that Franklin was the great- 
est American, being the greatest journalist, scientist, statesman 
and diplomatist. There were only two men like him in modern 
times — Horace Greeley and Abraham: Lincoln. Greeley was a 
little tempestuous at times, while Franklin didn’t lose his temper 
but once in fifty years. : 

The toasts were: ‘‘ The Press,” by Mr. McElroy; ‘‘ The 
Journalist of the Future,” by Mr. Howard; ‘‘ Literature,” by 
Colonel Knox; ‘‘Our Country,” by Isaac H. Bailey, and ‘‘ The 
United Typothetz,” by Colonel Rockwell. The Typothetz of St. 
Paul sent a telegram during the dinner announcing that they too 
were drinking to the memory of Franklin. 

AT PHILADELPHIA. 

The celebration of Franklin’s birthday in Philadelphia was 
coupled with a business meeting of the typotheta of the city, the 
date coming on the regular meeting night. ; 

The typotheta met at the Penn Club House, and after the 
transaction of the regular order sat down to a bofintifully spread 
table, at the head of which sat the president, Clayton McMichael. 

A quiet, social time was had, there being no formality and no 
speeches. It had been expected that W. B. MacKellar would read 
a paper on ‘‘ The Life and Character of Franklin,” but that gen- 
tleman was unable to be present on account of illness. 

AT CINCINNATI. 

Benjamin Franklin's birthday was observed by the Typothetz 
of Cincinnati with a banquet at the Grand Hotel. A. H. Pugh 
presided. The toast, ‘‘ The Birthday of Franklin,” was responded 
to by Murat Halsted. Other speakers were A. J. Reynolds, J. B. 
Davidson, J. F. Earhart and Jacob Cobb. 

AT SAN FRANCISCO. 

The San Francisco Typothetz celebrated the one hundred and 
eighty-fourth anniversary of Franklin’s birthday by a banquet at 
Le Delmonico, Friday evening, January 17, Vice-President Mur- 
dock in the chair. The toasts were: ‘‘Franklin the Printer,” 
responded by W. W. Shannon; ‘‘Franklin and the Newspaper,” 
response by James H. Barry; ‘‘Franklin at Court,” Judge T. H. 
Rearden; ‘‘ Franklin the Patriot,” Judge Myrick; ‘‘Franklin the 
Man,” Rev. Dr. Stebbins; “ The Typothetz,’’ Mr. Murdock. 

AT RICHMOND, VIRGINIA. 

The Typothetz of Richmond, Virginia, celebrated the birthday 
of Franklin with a banquet at Pinzinis, the chair being occupied by 
the president, William Ellis Jones. Dr. Thomas Nelson Page 














responded to the toast of ‘‘ Benjamin Franklin”; ‘‘ The Press,” by 
Col. Richard F. Bierne; ‘‘The Author— Source of Typographic 
Art,” by Dr. J. L. M. Curry; ‘‘ The Publisher,” by B. F. Johnson ; 
and ‘‘The Typothetz,” by Robert Whittel. Other speeches were 
made by James A. Gentry, Mayor Ellyson and H. M. Smith, Jr. 


WHY THE FOREMAN WAS BOUNCED. 
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He transposed the cuts in McPhitt’s $10,000 advertisement. 














— Fudge. 


A MODEL SALUTATORY. 
The following is taken verbatim et “fiteratim from the initial 
issue of Southern Ulster, published at Highland, Ulster county, 
New York. It is certainly a curiosity to say the least : 


ftis with mach fear und trembling that 
i Plice before the Publie this first. Issue 
of the Southern Ulster, I can picture to 
my self the critic sun and comments which 
will be past ou it but trust that my readers 
will not be too severe, or judge me too 
harshly in as much as To acknowledge this 
Y am green in the business. T shall endea- 
ver to make my Paper as interesting as 
possibie, giving the local news trom this 
and surrounding towns, county and state 
ip a condensed form, miscellaneous articles 
on Seince, History. etc. ete., Joker's Bud- 
get, Portry, andin short, fll my colums 
with matter Which shall, be both entertain- 
joy & instractive. Eachissne will be the full 
size of this. consisting 8 Pages, 32 columas, 
1 shallhave correspondents in the towns 
abont us and shall get the news far as Pos- 
sible up te the time of publication, Lexpect 
up hii Work and many dss¢ourag snants, 
but shall do my best ty ovar eome thei, 
and make my Paper wh-t it shou'd be in 
every respect. Now, friends, send in 
your subscription and give mea good start. 
an] olf favors shown me will be duly 
appree:ated. 


A FAVORED CHILD OF FORTUNE. 

A one-armed printer is as much of a curiosity as the armless 
man who dexterously handles a knife and fork with his toes. 

There came to Cincinnati two months ago such a wonder, and 
he is now working as a ‘‘sub” in the Zxguirer office. His name 
is Harry Penrod, he is twenty-seven years old, and hails from 
Washington, where he learned the trade on the Aepudblican, Pen- 
rod six years ago went on a trip out west, and while gone lost his 
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left arm in a railroad accident. Only a short stump, extending 
but a few inches from the shoulder, remains. Nothing disheartened 
by a misfortune that would have rendered most men helpless, 
Penrod set to work to manage the intricacies of his craft with one 
hand, and he succeeded so well that he now sets as big a ‘‘string”’ 
as the best printer, and he justifies his own matter and does it well. 
In ‘‘setting” type, Penrod places the stick on the case in front of 
him, and then nimbly shoots the type into place, working very 
rapidly and with as apparent ease as a man with two hands. 
Penrod has worked as a ‘‘sub” on all the great newspapers of the 
country and makes a competent livelihood. He is the only one- 
armed printer capable of earning a full day’s wages at the case. 


PRINTERS’ IMPROVED BRASS RULES. 


The accompanying cut represents, or rather illustrates, a new 
and novel invention in connection with the production of brass 
rules, which is both labor and money saving, and hence of more 
than ordinary interest to the intelligent progressive printer. 
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Patent applied for. 


Figure 1 represents a side elevation of the improved rule in 
position, in and upon its supports, other vertical rules being shown 
in section. , 

Figure 2 is a view of the angle support, with the rules and other 
supports fitted in place, on the outside of the angle, and partially 
obscured from view. 

Figure 3 is a detail of a modified form of supports and rule, 
slightly separated from the abutting ends of the rule, one-half of 
said supports serving as an end clasp and support for the rule, 
adapted to be dovetailed together and used where there is not suf- 
ficient space to admit of supports of the form shown in Figure 2. 

Figure 4 illustrates a pair of the clasp supports, which serve to 
embrace and support the rule against the lateral or downward 
movement. 

Figure 5 is a detail modified form of clasp supports formed in 
a right angle to receive and protect the meeting ends of rules at 
right angles to each other. 

Figure 6 is a plan view of the rule clasped by the triangular 
supports with their inside faces same as shown in Figure 2. 

The manner of using this improved rule is as foliows : 

In the composition of the matter the proper forms of supports, 
as may be desired, or may be necessary from the character of the 
work, whether Nos. 3, 4, 5 or 6, are set up with the type, and 
quadrats at such points and places as may be necessary to receive 
and hold the. rule in the desired position, or the matter may be 
composed and the supports afterward inserted in the proper posi- 
tion by the removal of quadrats with the progress of the work, or 
after the completion of the composition, as may be desired. The 
rule is slipped between the pairs of clasp supports and along the 
blank supports, the groove in the rule sliding along the tongue of 
the clasps, and the rule being entirely supported upon the supports 
and above and out of contact with the quadrats and leads of the 
type metal. When the rule is of greater thickness than the cut- 
away portions of the supports, as in Figure 4, blank supports may 





be inserted between the supports, to separate them sufficiently to 
receive the rule and assist in supporting it. The various sizes 
and faces of rules and sizes and forms of supports are constructed 
upon the point system, thus adapting them to be used with the 
different sizes of ordinary type, and which from its construction 
is less expensive than the ordinary rule. 

Further information may be had by addressing the inventor, 
Eugene P. Mowers, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


Atchison, Kan.—State of trade, good; prospects, very fair; composition 
on morning papers, 30 cents; evening papers, 25 cents; bookwork, time; job 
printers, per week, $15. Bookwork still continues brisk, with plenty home 
subs for all needs. Jobwork is not only very brisk, but up to the average. 
Newswork rather quiet. All inall, we can’t invite the tourist to a feast of 
labor. 

Bay City, Mich.—State of trade, good; prospects, good; composition 
on morning papers, 30 cents ; evening papers, 28 cents ; bookwork, 28 cents ; job 
printers, per week, $12. The 7yzbune puts on a new dress of brevier, which 
is going to make big improvement in the appearance of the paper. 

Boston, Mass.—State of trade, fair; prospects, not encouraging; com- 
position on morning papers, 45 cents; evening papers, 38 cents; bookwork, 
40 cents; job printers, per week, $15. There were 100 female compositors 
in Typographical Hall to witness an entertainment and hear addresses on 
female organization. The hall was packed with members and those inter- 
ested. 

Cheyenne, Wyo.—State of trade, fair; prospects, fair; composition on 
morning papers, 45 cents; evening papers, 40 cents ; bookwork, 45 cents; job 
printers, per week, $21. 

Cincinnati, Ohio.—State of trade, dull; prospects, gloomy ; composition 
on morning papers, 45 cents; evening papers, 41 cents; bookwork, 40 cents; 
job printers, per week, $18. Work is very dull at present and there is quite a 
number of idle printers here, with no prospects of anything to do. 

Cleveland, Ohio.—State of trade, good; prospects, good; composition on 
morning papers, 40 cents; evening papers, 35 cents; bookwork, 40 cents; 
job printers, per week, $15. The 77zmes, the new 2-cent morning paper, is 
building up a good subscription list, and will probably be a go. It is union. 

Columbia, S. C.—State of trade, fair; prospects, not encouraging; 
composition on morning papers, 40 cents; evening papers, 40 cents; book- 
work, $15 per week, for nine hours; job printers, per week, $18 and $20. 
The state printers finished their work last week. This isthe quickest time on 
record. This leaves now only the regular work on the papers for compos- 
itors. $ 

Concord, N. H.—State of trade, quiet; prospects, good until after town 
reports are off; composition on evening papers, 20 cents; bookwork, 25 
cents; job printers, per week, $10 to $12. Both daily papers, People and Pat- 
riot and Monitor, use plate telegraph and miscellany. Fred L. Kelsey joins 
the Monitor force as proofreader and assistant local. ‘‘Tom’’ Sawyer has 
gone to the jobroom of the government office. The Republican Press Asso- 
ciation and the Democratic Press Company each paid six per cent dividends 
during 1889, and carried considerable to surplus. 

Dayton, Ohio.—State of trade, fair; prospects have been brighter; 
composition on métning papers, 35 cents; evening papers, 32 cents; book 
and job printers, per week, $15. There is a rumor that the publishing house 
of the Christian Herald will shortly be removed to Marion, Indiana, but 
nothing definite can be learned for a week or ten days, 

Des Moines, Iowa.—State of trade, fair; prospects, fair; composition 
on morning papers, 33 cents; evening papers, 28 cents; bookwork, 30 cents; 
job printers, per week, $15. Work is fair, with plenty of men to supply 
the demand. 

Duluth, Minn.—State of trade, good; prospects, fair; composition 
on morning papers, 40 cents; evening papers, 35 cents; bookwork, 35 cents; 
job printers, per week, $17. Work is good at present, with enough men in 
town to fill demands, and by the way tourists are coming in we will soon be 
overstocked. 

Fort Wayne, Ind.—State of trade, fair; prospects, encouraging ; com- 
position on morning papers, 30 cents; evening papers, 28 cents; bookwork, 
$13.50; job printers, per week, $13.50. The general run of work since the 
first of the year in most of the jobrooms does not show very much of a 
depression in trade, as is usually expected at this time of year. 

Galveston, Tex.—State of trade, very good; prospects, fair for the pres- 
ent; composition on morning papers, 42 cents; evening papers, per week, 
$20; bookwork, 45 cents; job printers, per week, $20. Tourists have been 
coming in, and have found work at once. Trade is very brisk at present, but 
is likely to become dull soon, if history is repeated. 

Grand Rapids, Mich.—State of trade, improving; prospects, brighter ; 
composition on morning papers, 35 cents ; evening papers, 30 cents; book- 
work, $14 per week; job printers, per week, $14. Businessis better in job 
offices, and the newspapers are being relieved of the surplus subs. Mr. F. W. 
Ball, proprietor of the Democrat, and Miss Anna C. Hopkins, daughter of 
Mr. Mort Hopkins, were married at the home of the bride, in Chicago, Feb- 


ruary I. 
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Halifax, N. S.—State of trade, good; prospects, fair; composition on 
morning papers, 30 cents; evening papers, 25 cents; job printers, per week, 
$10. The scale of prices for week work was raised from $9 to $10, after a 
very short strike during December. 

Hamilton, Ont.—State of trade, good; prospects, very fair ; composition 
on morning papers, 32 cents; evening papers, 30 cents; job printers, per 
week, $11 (60 hours). The advent of a 1-cent daily here in August last has 
made things better than they have been for years. Supply of men equal to 
demand. Strictly card town. Two evening, one morning papers. 

Harrisburg, Pa.—State of trade, fair; prospects, good; composition 
on morning papers, 30 cents; evening papers, 30 cents; bookwork, 30 
cents; book and job printers, per week, $12. At the last meeting of Har- 
risburg Typographical Union, No. 14, the following officers were elected and 
installed: President, Chas. N. Clements; vice-president, John Ferguson; 
treasurer, George L. Orth; financial and corresponding secretary, Chas. P. 
Meck; recording secretary, Bird G. Ropp; sergeant-at-arms, Geo. W. Peters. 

Hartford, Conn.—State of trade, fair; prospects, fair; composition on 
morning papers, 40 cents; evening papers, 35 cents; job printers, per week, 
$15. We expected a dull winter, on account of no legislature (which only 
meets once in two years), but work has been fair. 

Houston, Tex.—State of trade, fair; prospects, not as good as last 
month, on account of a large number of new arrivals; composition on 
morning papers, 40 cents; bookwork, 40 cents; job printers, per week, $18. 
Subbing onthe fost, non-union, appears to be good. Itis to be a seven day a 
week paper, which will make it better. We hope to make it union again 
before long. 

Indianapolis, Ind.—State _of trade, good; prospects, bright ; composi- 
tion on morning papers, 38 cents; evening papers, 36 cents; bookwork, 40 
cents; job printers, per week, $16.50. The entertainment given by Nos. 1 
and 17, January 30, for the benefit of the Printers’ Home, was successful in 
every respect. About $150 was realized for the Home. 

Jackson, Mich.—State of trade, rather dull; prospects, fair; composition 
on morning papers, 30 cents; evening papers, 27 cents; bookwork, $12 per 
week, or 27 cents; job printers, per week, $12. An effort is being made to 
unionize the Weekly Star, an office which was ratted some time ago. 

; Jefferson City, Mo.—State of trade, fair; prospects, poor; compo- 
sition on morning papers, 30 cents; evening papers, 25 cents; bookwork, 
30 cents; job printers, per week, $17. Our annual ball, given on Franklin’s 
birthday, was a grand success, both socially and financially, and No. 119 will 
send to the Printers’ Home Fund in the neighborhood of $40. 

Kansas City, Mo.—State of trade, poor; prospects, poor; composition 
on morning papers, 40 cents; evening papers, 35 cents; bookwork, 3714 cents; 
job printers, per week, $17. Three of the largest job offices, Tiernan & 
Havens, Tew-Lyle Printing Company and Interstate Printing Company, made 
a demand for a reduction of the weekly scale from $17 to $15 and abolishing 
price and one-half for overtime, holiday and Sunday work. The union voted 
unanimously to maintain the scale. No trouble is apprehended. At its last 
meeting No. 80 prohibited the use of plates and raised the scale in minor 
ways without changing the price. The town is crowded with subs. 

Keokuk, Iowa.—State of trade, fair; prospects, not very bright; compo- 
sition on morning papers, 30 cents; evening papers, 26 cents; bookwork, 3 
cents; job printers, per week, $12. This is our dull time of the year. 

Knoxville, Tenn.—State of trade, fair; prospects, very good; com- 
position on morning papers, 30 cents; evening papers, 30 cents; bookwork, 
30 cents; job printers, per week, $14. The Dazly Yourna/ will make some 
good improvements during the coming month that is hoped will be accept- 
able to No. 111. 

Lincoln, Neb.—State of trade, poor; prospects, not good; composition 
on morning papers, 30 cents; evening papers, 30 cents; bookwork, 33% cents; 
job printers, per week, $15. 

Logansport, Ind.—State of trade, moderate; prospects, will look up next 
month. Excuse my negligence. Our union meetings are not well attended. 
As there is no fine for not attending on Sunday, and for shame for them in 
not being more interested, we have to let business go unfinished. I hope the 
next International will put in a clause making it finable. 

London, Ont.—State of trade, fairly good; prospects, fair ; composition 
on morning papers, 28 cents; evening papers, 28 cents; bookwork, per week, 
$9; job printers, per week, $9 to$10. The Free Press jobroom has been pur- 
chased by Messrs. Orr & Weld, the former of whom has been mechanical 
Whether the change will be 





superintendent of the #vee Press some years. 
beneficial to the printers of this city remains to be seen. The Advertiser is 
getting out a city directory for 1890, which makes work much better. 

Los Angeles, Cal.—State of trade, dull ; prospects, uncertain; composi- 
tion on morning papers, 50 cents; evening papers, 45 cents; bookwork, 45 
cents ; job printers, per week, $18 and $20. The coast at this time and for 
the past eighteen months has been overcrowded. Would advise all seeking 
a change to stay where they are, as they cannot better themselves here, espe- 
cially those having situations elsewhere. 

Louisville, Ky.—State of trade, fair; prospects, fair; composition on 
morning papers, 424% cents; evening papers, 39% cents; bookwork, $18; 
job printers, per week, $18. Trade here has been tolerably fair the past 
month, owing to the directory employing about ten men. 

Minneapolis, Minn.—State of trade, good; prospects, good; composition 
on morning papers, 42 cents; evening papers, 37 cents ; bookwork, 35 cents; 
job printers, per week, $16, Very few idle printers in the city at present. 














Montreal, P. Q.—State of trade, fair; prospects, doubtful ; composition 
on morning papers, 32cents ; evening papers, 28 cents; job printers, per week, 
$10; pressmen, $10. The trouble in the H/evadd has been settled by No. 176. 


New Haven, Conn.—State of trade, unsteady; prospects uncertain; 
composition on morning papers, 40 cents; evening papers, 35 cents; book- 
work, 35 and 40 cents; job printers, per week, $15. There has been a slight 
improvement in trade during the middle of January, but it is back again in 
the old rut. None of the book offices have their full supply of hands on, and 
the prospects from now to June are not encouraging. 


Omaha, Neb.—State of trade, fair; prospects, good; composition on 
morning papers, 40 cents; evening papers, 37 cents; bookwork, $16; job 
printers, per week, $18. Work in all the offices is good and increasing right 
along. Every job office in town is running an increased force of men at 
present. 

Peoria, Ill.—State of trade, only fair; prospects, not very bright ;, compo- 
sition on morning papers, 36 cents; evening papers, 33 cents; bookwork, 38 
cents; job printers, per week, $15 to $21. Plenty of subs here to do all the 
work at present. Two initiations a month and more applications coming in. 

Quebec.—State of trade, brisk; prospects, good; composition on morn- 
ing papers, 30 cents; evening papers, 25 cents; job printers, per week, $8 and 
$10; hours of labor per day, 9. Strictly speaking there are only three offices 
under the jurisdiction of the union, namely, the Chronicle, Daily Telegraph 
and Le Canadien, The remainder are open offices and all pay the scale. 


Richmond, Va.—State of trade, pretty good; prospects, bright; compo- 


sition on morning papers, 40 cents; evening papers, 40 cents; bookwork, 40 


cents ; job printers, per week, $16 to $20. While the state of trade is pretty 
good, there are enough compositors to supply the demand. 


San Francisco, Cal.—State of trade, bad; prospects, not encouraging ; 
composition on morning papers, 50 cents; evening papers, 45 cents; book- 
work, 40 cents; job printers, per week, $18 and $21. Chapels are being 
organized in book and job offices, and in a short time the entire city will be 
unionized. La grippe played sad havoc with the craft here. 

Savannah, Ga.—State of trade, fair; prospects, fair; composition on 
morning papers, 3714 cents; evening papers, 33 cents; bookwork, 35 cents; 
job printers, per week, $15 and $18. No. 183 elects officers at February 
meeting, which promises to be exciting. Quite a fight will be made for dele- 
gate to Atlanta. 

Seattle, Wash.—State of trade, fair; prospects, bright enough; compo- 
sition on morning papers, 50 cents; evening papers, 45 cents; bookwork, 
$21 per week or 45 cents per hour; job printers, per week, $21 minimum. At 
yesterday’s meeting the eight-hour question was discussed and committee 
appointed to confer with unions in sixth district with a view to united action. 
Will report progress. 

Sioux City, lowa.—State of trade, very good ; prospects, good ; composi- 
tion on morning papers, 35 cents; evening papers, 30 cents; bookwork, 35 
cents; job printers, per week, $14 and $16. Work in the city at present is 
very good in all branches of the trade. A committee appointed by No. 180 to 
solicit subscriptions for the Printers’ Home report that they have about $70 
subscribed. 

Springfield, Ohio.—State of trade, good, but enough printers tosupply the 
demand; prospects, fair. The Buckeye Printing Works will be sold at 
receiver’s sale to satisfy the demands of creditors. The concern was doing a 
flourishing business, but bad management, it is alleged, caused the disaster. 
Job offices are doing fairly well. 

Springfield, Ill.—State of trade, somewhat improved; prospects, fair ; 
composition on morning papers, 33% cents; evening papers, 30 cents; book- 
work, $15 per week; job printers, per week, $15. The 7rades and Mining 
Gazette has a growing subscription list. The newspaper proprietors are 
formulating a scale of prices for advertising space in their columns. 

St. Catharines, Ont.—State of trade, business very dull; prospects, very 
slim at present; composition on evening papers, 25 cents; bookwork, 25 
cents; job printers, per week, $10. There are three daily and weekly papers 
in this city. Two are non-union concerns, employing ‘‘rats’’ and run on the 
‘‘boiler’’ plate system. Printers are very scarce, but enough at hand in the 
union office at present. Non-union offices find it difficult to fill orders. 

St. John, N. B.—State of trade has been good; prospects, fair; com- 
position on morning papers, 30 cents; evening papers, $10 per week ; book- 
work, 28 cents; job printers, per week, $10. No piecework at present on 
books. Two weekly papers pay 25 cents per thousand; Lvexing Globe pays 
$10 per week (no piecework). The other evening paper, Gazette, is run by 
girls, only two or three men being employed in composing room. We have 
plenty of hands to meet demand. 

Syracuse, N. Y.—State of trade, good; prospects, better ; composition 
on morning papers, 32cents; evening papers, 30 cents; bookwork, 30 cents; 
job printers, per week, $14. While there are a large number of subs on the 
newspapers, they all get a fair share of work. Rumors of new papers start- 
ing, but are not confirmed. 

Tacoma, Wash.—State of trade, very dull; prospects, encouraging ; com- 
position on morning papers, 50 cents; evening, 45 cents; bookwork, $18 
per week; job printers, per week, $18 for eight hours. Stay away until more 
lively prospects present themselves. No. 170’s financial secretary, F. F. 
Moore, absconds with $400 of the union’s funds. Has been expelled and card 


ordered taken up. 
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Topeka, Kan.—State of trade, poor; prospects, not encouraging ; com- 
position on morning papers, 33% cents; evening papers, 28% cents ; book- 
work, 40 cents; job printers, per week, $15. Aepudbdican (morning) has died. 
Business may pick up in the course of a month. Travelers plentiful and 
plenty of men for situations. 

Toronto, Ont.—State of trade, dull; prospects, meager; composition 
on morning papers, 30 cents; evening 28 cents; bookwork, 33% cents; job 
printers, per week, $11 (54 hours). At last meeting the sum of $100 was voted 
for the International Typographical Union Home Fund. The G/oée is fitting 
up new premises. 

Utica, N. Y.—State of trade, everybody working; prospects, never 
brighter; composition on morning papers, 35 cents; evening papers, 31% 
cents ; bookwork, 31% cents; job printers, per week, $12.50. For the past 
three months work has been exceptionally good. The subs have been kept 
busy, and at times their scarcity has been the means of some of the regulars 
stretching their working limit. That the present state of affairs may con- 
tinue is the wish of all. 

Vancouver, B. C.—State of trade, fair; prospects, fair; compositien on 
morning papers, 50 cents; evening papers, 45 cents ; bookwork, 45 cents; job 
printers, per week, $21; pressmen’s wages, per week, $21; foreman, per 
week, $24. 

Wheeling, W. Va.—State of trade, good; prospects, fair; composition 
on morning papers, 35 cents ; evening papers, 30 cents; bookwork, 35 cents; 
job printers, per week, $15. The printing business in this city has been very 
good for the past two months, owing to book and job work, but there are 
plenty of printers here for all demands. 

Wichita, Kan.—State of trade, extremely dull ; prospects, not any better ; 
composition on morning papers, 35 cents; evening papers, 30 cents; job 
printers, per week, $15. Trade has never been so dull in the last three years 
as at present. Work on the newspapers is very dull and the jobrooms are 
doing nothing at all. Two subs to every case in town. 

Wilmington, Del.—State of trade, fair; prospects, somewhat better ; 
composition on morning papers, 35 cents; evening papers, 25 cents; book- 
work, per week, $10 and $12; job printers, per week, $10 and $12. With the 
occupancy of the printing offices built by J. M. Rodgers and the Mercantile 
Printing Company, there should be more demand for book and job printers 
and trade ought to be better. There will also be a new German daily started 
by the middle of the month. 

Winnipeg, Man.—State of trade, good; prospects, good for six weeks; 
composition on morning papers, 37!2 cents; evening papers, 35 cents; book- 
work, 3744 and 4o cents; job printers, per week, $16 to $18, Free Press and 
Sun were recently ccnsolidated, but ten days after a new evening paper, the 
Tribune, issued its first number, thereby giving work to those thrown out by 
closing of Sux office. 

Worcester, Mass.—State of trade, not very thrifty ; prospects, uncertain ; 
composition on morning papers, 40 cents; evening, 33% cents; bookwork, 
35 cents; job printers, per week, $10 to $15. Business so far the present 
winter has been quite unusually dull. But for all that you will not find much 


idleness among regulars. 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 


Tuat new book ‘‘ The Young Job Printer,” by S. M. Weatherly, 
Chicago, seems to be just the thing for printers and especially 
apprentices and all others who wish to advance themselves in the 
accomplishment of the trade. The book is indorsed by many of 
our best printers and trade journals as just the thing for every 
young man in the business to have. It is handsomely printed and 
bound in dark green cloth and stamped in gold. The price, 50 cents, 
is very low for such a work. For sale by Farmer, Little & Co., 154 
Monroe street, Chicago, and Golding & Co., 183 Fort Hill Square, 


Boston, Massachusetts. 


Wiper Awake for January isa very handsome and entertaining 
number. In the whole range of periodicals for young people we 
know of nothing more appropriate. -The present issue contains a 
number of good things, among them ‘‘The Ballata of the Black- 
bird,” ‘‘Peggy’s Bullet,” ‘‘ The Deck-Hand,” by Mrs. General 
Fremont, ‘‘The Puk Wudjies,” and other entertaining articles of 
like character. The serial stories continue to increase in interest. 
Subscription $2.40 per annum, D. Lothrop & Co., Boston, pub- 


lishers. 


Tue Gordon Press Works, of New York, call special attention 
to their new style Gordon press, with the Glastaeter distribution 
attachment shown in their advertisement on another page of this 
issue. ‘This new distribution is meeting with great favor, and all 
interested would do well to investigate its merits. 


| 
| 
| 








THE BASCOM NEWSPAPER FOLDER. 


This machine is a simple, cheap and practical folder for country 
offices, is sold on the most reasonable terms, and fully warranted 
to do what its makers claim for it. That the Bascom folder is one 
of the best made for the purpose intended, there is no question. 





THREE FOLDS. 


Among the advantages claimed for it are: Simplicity ; low price ; 
ease with which it can be run; durability, as it cannot be broken 
by ordinary use, and will last a lifetime with proper care ; takes 
up very little room ; is of light weight, and can be easily moved 
about ; folds any size up to 36 by 48, folio or quarto, double or 
single sheet, patent inside or any newspaper, in either three or 





FOUR FOLDS. 


four folds, and delivers on same rack; is strictly hand feed, and 
free from many tapes used on other machines ; is built especially 
for country offices, at a price they can afford, and is warranted for 
five years; it requires no expert to change it from one size to 
another ; is fully covered by patents, clear of infringements, and 
all purchasers are protected ; will fold pamphlets when form is 
imposed like a newspaper ; it is rapid, noiseless, runs smoothly, 
and gives the utmost satisfaction to everyone using it. These “< 
a few of the good points of the Bascom. The cuts show two 
views of this most excellent folder, one, the front delivery machine, 
which has four folds, the other, the side delivery machine, having 
three folds. If about to buy a folder, it will pay anyone to make 
inquiry of the Bascom Folder Company, Sidney, Ohio, the manu- 
facturers, as to price, terms, etc. They will be glad at any time 
to give full particulars, send circulars and, if desired, will place 
the folder in any office on its merits, on four weeks’ trial, and guar- 
antee that it will give satisfaction. Write them. See advertise- 


ment on page 472 of this issue. 


PRINTING INKS. 

No details in the art of printing are of greater importance than 
those regarding the qualities and characteristics of printing inks, 
and none will more abundantly reward the printer for the care and 
attention bestowed upon them. 

A model establishment of its kind, abreast of the time, keeping 
pace with every new suggestion, and constantly devising some 
improvement which may redound to the benefit of its customers 
while adding to its own high reputation, no foreign manufactory 
nor any in America can excel the Buffalo Printing Ink Works in 
the character of its productions. 
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THE PARAGON CUTTING MACHINES. 


The Paragon paper and card cutting machines, made by 
Edward L. Miller, 328 Vine street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
have gained an enviable reputation among printers in the twelve 
years of their history. They are strong, simple and easily oper- 
ated. From the first machine made and put into use to the ones 
now being turned out, every machine has given satisfaction. They 
have become so well and favorably known that-many are ordered 
in preference to other makes, and when once adopted their excel- 
lence is proven, and purchasers could not be induced to change 
under any circumstances. They are made of extra strength, with 
powerful leverage, wide bearings, true gauges, and all the working 
parts are closely fitted, thus insuring accurate work. If about to 
buy a cutting machine, write to Mr. Miller for price list and partic- 
ulars. See his advertisement on page 446 of this issue. 





THE MADISON GORDON PRESS. 


Messrs. W. G. Walker & Co., of Madison, Wisconsin, have 
introduced this new candidate for popular favor, and from reports 
received from those now having the press in use, it is safe to say 
that it is meeting with greater success each day, as its merits be- 
come better known and appreciated. It has many good points, 
among them being its solidity of base, extra strength where most 
strain is required, all side rods having brass bushings so that when 
worn new ones can be put in at small cost, making the press as good 
as new, and being elegantly finished, and made of best iron and 
steel. Every press is furnished with throw-off, and boxed com- 
plete, ready for shipment, at the prices named in advertisement on 
page yoo. Messrs. Walker & Co. also make the improved country 
Prouty cylinder press, and other makes of presses, all of which are 
adapted to special uses, and have advantages possessed’ by no 
others. Notice the special bargains offered by this firm, and write 
them for prices and particulars if in need of any goods in their 


line 





™ WORKMEN — Printers, pressmen, binders 
FIRST CLASS can always find situations at remunerative 
wages, with L. GRAHAM & SON, 99, 101, 103 Gravier street, New Orleans. 
Only thorough workmen need apply. 
WANTED IMMEDIATELY, 
FOREMAN FOR JOB COMPOSITION DEPARTMENT. 
State reference, experience, compensation, etc.) to 


L. GRAHAM & SON, gg and 103 Gravier Street, New Orleans. 





MASTER PRINTER, capable of conducting and extending 

an already large general job business, has a rare opportunity offered in 

connection with one of the oldest publishing companies in the Central States, 

in a prosperous, growing manufacturing city. A man who can command 
capital preferred. Address ‘ SIXTY-EIGHT,” care INLAND PRINTER. 


A PRINTER of over six years’ experience desires a situation in 
either newspaper or job office. Sober and reliable. Address, stating 
wages, ‘‘K,’’ box 174, Aurelia, Iowa. 


OR EMPLOYING PRINTERS—The most practical refer- 
ence book for the printing house desk is ‘‘ Printers’ Calculations.” It 
shows at a glance the value of stock, and also of time consumed on any job. 
Nothing like it has yet appeared. Price $1.00. BURDETTE COMPANY, 
Burlington, Iowa. 








OR SAL ardy paper cutter, in splendid condi- 
tion, 32 . 50 Girne hand power; when new listed at $375. Can be 
bought cheap. Address S. REDMOND, Kokomo, Ind. 


OR SALE—Very cheap, a job printing office, doing a good 
business, in an excellent locality of Chicago. For particulars address 
J. B. FANCKBONER, 729 Sixty-third street, Englewood, III. 


OR SALE—A well-equipped, medium-sized job bitin, doing a 

nice business, in one of the principal cities of Ohio. Good reason for 

selling. A good chance for printer with small capital. Address ‘‘ MEDIUM 
GORDON,” care INLAND PRINTER. 


OR SALE, at a bargain, our electrotype and stereotype foundry, 
consisting of molding press, blackleading machine, 12-inch Weston 
dynamo, 160-gallon lead-lined tank, furnace and stationary backing pan, 
rotary planer for metal and wood, saw and trimmer, stereotype casting-box, 
shafting, pulleys, belts, etc. A splendid field for the right party. Price $1,000 
cash. Address NORTHWEST PHOTO-ENGRAVING COMPANY, 10 Stark 
street, Portland, Oregon, 








OR SALE—A valuable stationery, job printing and rubber 
stamp business. Established 1877. Situated in a manufacturing and 
thriving town. Address ‘‘C. M.,"’ care of INLAND PRINTER. 





OR SALE—One of the largest and best country offices in Colo- 
rado. Semi-weekly newspaper with good circulation. Job department 
not excelled. outside of Denver. Engine and boiler, two power presses, paper 
cutter, two twenty-case type cabinets, three paper cabinets, six stands, 108 
cases type, galley rack, three large stones, seven lead and rule cases; lead, 
rule and card cutters; desks, tables, chairs, etc. Excellent newspaper and 
job patronage. Price $6,000, one-half cash, balance two years ten per cent. 
Reason for selling, owner wants to devote entire time to mining. Address 
As kee) OBKe INLAND PRINTER. 
OW R EADY, price 75 cents, mailed free, a new specimen 
i book of artistic letterpress printing (No. 5). RAITHBY & LAWRENCE, 
Queen street, Leicester, England. 





ARTNER WANTED—A good, steady Ar job printer, with 

smail capital, can hear of a splendid chance to engage in busine ssina 

fine, well-equipped job office in central New York, by addressing ‘*OPPOR- 
TUNITY,” care of INLAND PRINTER. 





S PECIMENS—A few copies of ‘ Fassett's Specimen Book of 
Every-day Printing,’’ No. 2, for sale. Price $1, postpaid. Address CHAS. 
W. FASSETT, St. Joseph, Mo. 

O PROGRESSIVE PRINTERS— Only thirteen copies left of 

Vol. 1 of the Michigan Printers’ Specimen Exchange, when the edition 
will be entirely exhausted. First come first served at $1.25 per copy, hand- 
somely bound, sent by mail, prepaid. Worth twice that amount to any pro- 
gressive printer. Address FRED SLOCUM, Caro, Mich., and if all are sold 
your remittance will be returned to you. 


SEFUL WRINKLES and Labor-saving Methods in Pamphlet 
Binding. A book giving full and complete instructions how to handle, 
stitch and cover pamphlets rapidly and economically ; improved methods for 
binding notes, receipts, etc., and other useful information, Price 50 cents. 
Address J. FEUDNE R. Rushville, Ind. Circular on application. 


ANTED—The Inland Printer Co. will pay 25 cents apiece for 

nuinbers 2, 4, 5, 10 and 12 of Volume I, if in good condition, to anyone 

sending them to this office, or will credit the amount on subscription, if pre- 
ferred. 


ANTED—The address of every printer needing the only 
practical stereotype outfit in the market. Valuable information 
furnished. Address M. J. HUGHES, inventor and manufacturer, 18 Spruce 
street, New York. 
ANTED—Superintendent for our typogr aphical department. 
Must be thoroughly experienced in all kinds of type printing, capable 
of estimating upon it and possess good executive ability. Applications from 
other than first-class men will not be considered. Address GIES & CO., 
Buttalo, N. Y. 





COUNTING MACHINES. 









for Circular and 
Prices to 





Send 


W. N. DURANT, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 








; THE BATHRICK ] Overcomes all difficulty from 


Electricity while printing in 


eo 
DISSIPATOR. 


FULLY WARRANTED. 


J. H. BUNNELL & CO., Sole Agts., 
106-108 Liberty St., NEW YORK. 





The Original and Only 
Patented Ink Reducer in 
the Worid! 


Warranted to instantly re- 
duce all kinds of Printing 
og no matter what color, 

: how old or stiff, to any 
consistency required, without in the least affec vel their color and make them 
work clear, free and easy on any kind of press or stock the hottest day in 
summer when rollers are soft and sticky, or the coldest day in winter without 
fire or washing rollers. INKOLEUM makes all inks mixed with it dry quick and 
glossy on paper without off-setting—but never drys on rollers—and prevents 
paper from pulling or sticking to form. As a reducer for tint printing 
INKOLEUM works miracles, as the most delicate shades and tints can be pro- 
duced with ink mixed to the thinness of cream, causing it to cover perfectly 
without clogging the finest lines, and as it is never gummy like varnish, it 
dries instantly, enabling one or more tints or colors to follow at once without 
off-set. Inks ‘of any color or kind left on rollers over night will work or wash 
up readily in the morning, by simply applying a few drops of INKoLEUM with 
your finger. A trial will convince any pressman, Beware of Infringe- 
ments. Accept no imitation said to be just as good as INKOLEUM. Price 
only 50 Cents, For sale everywhere. For bruises or burns apply 
INKOLEUM freely and relief is instantaneous. Put up only by 


ELECTRINE MFG. CO., St. Paul, Minn., U.S. A. 
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Are-You-in-a- Rul? 








OME PEOPLE, loth to accept progressive ideas, keep pegging away in the 


same narrow rut of their predecessors. Others, more enterprising, avail 





themselves of every advancement, thereby securing the benefits of modern 
machinery. No one will claim that the printing press of today resembles very much 
the one in the above cut. The improvements have been rapid and beneficial. Now, 
why not in Folding Machines? It is possible that such is the case. You can readily 


ascertain and get full particulars by addressing the 


- Brown Folding Machine Co., 


EHRIE, PA., U.S.A. 
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A SUCCESS 


No cams or powerful springs are used or needed to govern its 
motion. Its parts are evenly balanced, and its smooth and _ noiseless 
operation, without pound or vibration when driven at the highest 
speed, is one of its important features. /owr form rolls, in connection 
with a fountain both simple and perfect in its operation, give an 
unsurpassed ink distribution. 





Boston, August 29, 1889. 
Messrs. GEO. W. Prouty & Co.: 

Regarding the ‘‘Perfected Prouty" Press purchased of you we would say 
that we have found it satisfactory, and for the following reasons: /7rs¢, It is | 
strong and capable of doing heavy work easily. Secord. It runs smoothly, and all 
the attachments, gripper-motion, throw-off, etc., are well arranged 72rd. The 
distribution is first-class, with superior fountain. fourth. It is very rapid, the 
speed being limited only by the ability of -feeder. 

ROCKWELL & CHURCHILL, 

City Printers, 39 Arch Street. 


Boston, August 27, 1889. 
Geo. W. Prouty & Co.: 

The ‘‘ Perfected Prouty”’ Press we have now had in use about a year is, we 
find, a machine of great strength, is easy to operate and can be driven at a high 
speed on any class of work, in fact its speed is limited only by the ability of the 
operator ; it turns off more work in a day than any other job press in our office. 
This alone, in these days of close competition, is one reason why printers in want 
of a money-making machine should give it the preference. The ink fountain is 
the most perfect in its operation, and can be cleansed and adjusted more readily 


than any other we have ever seen. 1. 
McINDOE BROS., 40 Oliver Street. 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLET. 


GEO. W. PROUTY & Co., 
620 Atlantie Avenue, BOSTON, MASS. 























REMOVAL. 


Otto Gas Engine Works, —— 
SCHLEICHER, SCHUMM & CO., PHILADELPHIA. Photo- Electrotype Eneraving 6. 
Braneh Office —151 Monroe Street, Qhicago. | 20 Curr Street, New York. | ra 


JF. 1. RHODES, President, { 


OVER 28,000 IN USE HAVE REMOVED To ai 
7,9 and 11 New Chambers Street, 


CORNER WILLIAM. 





THE: LEADING-ENGRAV(NG-E5TABLISHMENT OF-THE COUNTRY 


d 5!) ZL AS) -é 4 
VV; 3 ‘ 
fal “Crosscupy’ sec 
Our OTTO GAS ENGINES are fast superseding all other power | Vf LID 
in printing establishments. They have no boiler, and \ 1. EXGNO ING ot Co. 
are clean, safe, economical and reliable. > VW@ . 4; V\ : cy 


eo A ie ENGRAVING ORAL os Ms 























SIZES: 1, 2, 4,7, 10, 15, 20, 30, 40, 50 HORSEPOWER. Cae PURPOSES AND BY Qdi4 DE 
| > |\ee y= ALLKNOWN METHODS: . 
Guaranteed to consume 25 to 75 AN Y OTHER GAS ENGINE. | i JVES PRO CESS- en ee 


Per Cent LESS GAS than SO DOING THE SAME WORK. | 








ade OUR SPECIALTY = OFFINEILLUStRATIONS 
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150 CONGRESS ST. BOSTON 


THE YNION + + 
TYPE FOUNDRY 


337 DEARBORN STREET. 
+8 


CHICAGO, 
| COPPER 
“MANUFACTURERS 0F I A MA L GA M Ldconthennnthd waoe. 
| | TYPE | 























AND DEALERS IN 


Printers’ Wachinery, Supplies, Etc. 


CURRENT DISCOUNTS ON TYPE AND BRASS RULE. 


30 PER CENT discount on Job and Display Type and Brass Rule. 
25 PER CENT discount on Roman Type. 

For cash with order we allow 5 per cent additional discount, 
as also for cash in ten days from regular customers. 





M. Barty, Pres. W. P. Hunt, Treas. 
== THE ==— 


CINCINNATI TYPF FOUNDRY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


TYPE, PRESSES 


Printers’ Tools of All Kinds. 


All Goods First Chie, _ at me to suit the times. 








SEND FOR SPECIMENS AND SPECIAL PRICES. 


201 VINE STREET, - CINCINNATI, OHIO. 





ONLY TYPE FOUNDRY IN THE NORTHWEST! 


MINNESOTA TYPE FOUNDRY CO. 
74 & 76 E. Fifth St., St. Paul, Minn. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Superior Copper-Mixed Type, 


ELECTROTYPERS ano STEREOTYPERS. 
Sole Northwestern Agents 


BABCOCK AIR-SPRING PRESSES, 
MINNESOTA STOP-CYLINDER PRESSES, 
HOWARD IRON WORKS’ PAPER CUTTERS, 
BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER’S TYPE. 





Machinery of all kinds and Printing Material of every description kept 
in stock for shipment on shortest notice. 


SEND FOR NEW SPECIMEN BOOK AND PRICE LIST. 


NEW- CHANMPION- PRESS 


5 ly 
3 


aN 





| Chase 6x10 in. weight, 300 lbs., $60 Chase 1ox15 in., Plain, Throw-off, $150 
8x12 “ 600 ‘ 85 a 8x12 ‘* Finished, ‘ 120 

oury -* - 725 ‘* 100 = oxi3 “ “ 140 

‘ 16a 3,000 °°. 398 “pours * 7 ie 190 

8x12 ‘ Ple ain, Throw- off, 100 “ tay * ” "7 240 


gxI 


} a 3 13 
Steam Fixtures, $12. tak Pountate, $12. Boxed and delivered free in N. Y. City. 


Easiest running ; simple in construction ; the equal of any other job press ; 
every one warranted ; for fine as well as for heavy work ; two weeks’ trial 
allowed. Send for circular. 

NEW CHAMPION PRESS CoO. 
A. OLMESDAHL, Manacer, 
Machinists and Manufacturers and Dealers in Job Printing Presses, 
No. 41 Centre Street, New York. 
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We b have just issued a 48-page 
Specimen Book, containing a 

large selection of some of our 
most attractive and useful illustra- 

% tions, a number of which are done 
in our HALF-TONE process and en- 


of Ufo tirely new in design. 


341~ 351 Deanbory Ste risus. GHIGAGO- | _setrroerrste ronsoore. 








Oye DIRECT FRO 
STOURAPHS . “3 
ASA-DRAWI 
“BOE 


SEND FOR SPECIMENS AND ESTIMATES. 
PROMPTNESS ASSURED. 


= WE FURNISH CUTS FOR == 
ALL ILLUSTRATIVE PURPOSES, 


AND KEEP PROMISES. 


Fcme Improved Two-Revolulion Press 


—_———-. FOR WwwePrarER AND Jo, Woks ———~_— 
BOTH HAND AND POWER. 





Its Distinctive Features are 


UNRIVALED INK DISTRIBUTION, 
PERFECE 
THROW-OFF, 


CONVENIENCE OF 
GETTING AT FORM, 
) \ OCCUPIES SMALL SPACE, 


EXCELLENT 
REGISTER. 








Send for 
Testimonials from 
Users, 
and Price List. 








‘ 
THE CHILD ACME CUTTER & PRESS CO.,- 64 Federal St., Basen: = 























Geo. K. Morrill & Co. 


119 Fifth Avenue, 
Chicago. 





Cc CUT, 6O Gea. 








MERE 
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THE* BASCOM« NEWSPAPER FOLDER. 


The Best, Simplest, Most Durable and Only Practical Folder for Country Offices built anywhere. 











OLD on the most liberal terms ever 
offered to newspaper men, and fully 
warranted for five years. This ma- 
chine makes either three or four 
folds with positive delivery. There 
are more Bascom Folders in use in 
country offices than any other folder 
made; requires but one-tenth horse 
power and no extra shaft or pulleys; 
easily adjusted for any size paper 
—. (4 or 8 page—with supplement when 
—. desired); folds from 1,200 to 1,800 
per hour, and any boy or girl can 


operate it. We have testimonials from 





all parts of the United States where 


these machines are in use. A liberal discount will be given to those who set up the machine according to 


our printed directions. Full information, with testimonials, furnished on application to 


~BASCOM FOLDER CO., Sidney, Ohio, U.S. A. 





The W. O. Hickok Manf’g Go. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
PAPER RULING 7XACHINES 


— AND— 


RULING PENS, 


PAGING AND NUMBERING MACHINES, 


Paper Cutting Machines, Gauge Table Shears, 
Automatic Knife Grinding Machines, 

Book Sawing Machines, Rotary Board Cutters, Beveling 
Machines, Perforating Machines, Job Backers, Stabbing 
Machines, Jones’ Hydraulic Signature Presses, Back Forming 
Machines, Book Rolling Machines, Iron Standing 
Presses, Embossing Machines, Round- 

Cornering Machines, 


BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY IN GENERAL. 














Office and Works— HARRISBURG, PA., U.S.A. 





41 Beekman Street, NEW YORK, 





MONTAGUE & FULLER, 


General Agents. 





The Hickok Paging and Numbering Machine. 


345 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, IJLL.. 
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Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


Donnell's Patent Wire-Stitching Machines 


Patented May 11, 1886; July 31, 1888); July 16, 1889. 





ry > 


“AN 
1S Sty oS 











i 

















(See full length of staples of each machine in above cuts.) 


- . - Price, $100 


No. 1. Foot Wire-Stitcher, round or flat wire, for saddle or flat stitching, - ~ i 

No. 1. Power oe “s ss “ “ “ - a - “i F ts 125 

No. 2. Ji “ ee “ “ “ “ “ : : : . ; “e 300 

No. 3. J “ “ “ “ “ “ “ : : Z . . . a 400 
say 


Extra Heavy, round or flat wire (from 2 sheets to 1% inch in thickness), flat or saddle stitching - - “ 600 


BE. P. DONNELL MANUF’G Co. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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eoKWather's Sous 


Peintug Tinks ~ 
bo down St. i 
Wew York. 
























meee 
For Sale by all First-Class Dealers in Printing Material Everywhere. 
DOOLEY PAPER GUTTERS | 
MANUFACTURED BY | 
THE ATLANTIC WORKS a 


a Wt 


EAST BOSTON, MASS. ‘5 


oie { 














AGENTS: ———— 


om 


dl | 
ree e r V an 
@) 4% iu Spruce Street, NEw York. | 


Dy ~s) & 


| 
| F. WESEL MFG. CO. 


. CHARLES BECK, 
609 Chestnut St.,  - PHILADELPHIA. 


GEO. C. JAMES & CO. 
62 Longworth St., - CINCINNATI. “~ 





COURIER-JOURNAL 
JOB PRINTING COMPANY. 


Courier-Journal Bld., LoursviLtE, Ky. 





J. W. OSTRANDER, 
77 and 79 Jackson St., - CHICAGO. 





BOSTON OFFICE: 
No. 185 CONGRESS ST. 


Send for Circular and Price List. 
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The Jones Gordon Job Printing Press 


Is NoT AN OLD STYLE GoRDON, BUT HAS SEVERAL ImPORTANT CHANGES AND IMPROVEMENTS 
WHICH MAKE IT QUITE DIFFERENT FROM THAT PRESS. 





IMPRESSION SET.— A very important feature in these presses is that the WHOLE 
IMPRESSION MAY BE INSTANTLY CHANGED—either increased or diminished—wiItTHouT 
STOPPING THE PRESS. When the Impression Screws are properly set, it is seldom, 
if ever, necessary to move them, as all adjustments are made by means of hand 


wheel marked ‘'B”’ in cut 
2 INK DISTRIBUTION.— Another important feature is, that when the impression 
| is thrown off by means of the lever ‘‘A,”’ a simple device causes the movement of 
parts that prevents the Ink Rollers from touching the form, ane the press may be 
run indefinitely for the distribution of ink. 


? SELF-LOCKING CHASE LOCK AND FORM STARTER. Another 

. feature of considerable importance in saving time and patience is the Self-Locking 
Chase Hook and Form Starter. When the chase is put in place on the bed, it is 
locked without touching any lever, pad, screw, or any part of the press. When the 
form is to be removed, it is only necessary to press forward on the pad, marked 
‘*patent,’’ which causes the Chase Hook to rise, and the form to move forward so 
as to be convenient for lifting out. 


THE DUPLEX FOUNTAIN.—The Duplex Fountain is a great advance over 
anything heretofore used for the distribution of ink on a disk press. The distribut- 
ing roller passes down and back twice, or four times over the surface of the upper 

{ part of the disk at each impression. 


GRIPPER SET AND CARRIAGE PULLS.—When the Platen is in a con- 
venient position for setting the Grippers, they may be brought down on the Platen 
for that purpose. The Ink Roller Carriages are provided with loops to be used for 
putting in or removing the rollers. 


These Presses are very heavy and strongly braced, and are made of the best 
material that can be procured. The Impression Arms are of 
Steel, forged from one piece without weld. 


These Presses are kept in stock by the CHICAGO NEWSPAPER UNION. Send for Circular and Price List. 








The Leader Paper Cutter has the following points of 
Superiority over any other lever cutter: 


' First.—The power is applied in the direction of the cut instead of in a right 
angle or diagonal direction, as is the case with many cutters on the market. By 
experiment and test it has been demonstrated that less than two-thirds of the power 
is required to cut any given amount of paper with the LEADER than with any cutter 

, of the class above referred to. 


Second.-—The back gauge, which in all other cutters must be changed for 
every cut, may be instantly moved any distance up to the whole length of its travel, 
say two feet or more, by a lever, shown beneath the front end of the table. To illus- 
trate the advantage of this arrangement, suppose it is necessary to move the back 
gauge of an ordinary paper cutter twenty-four inches, it will be necessary to turn the 
whcel shown in front forty-eight times around, an operation involving considerable 
labor and time. The wheel and long screw in the Leaner are only used for slight 


adjustments. 





Third.—The octagonal stick and recessed sides, which admits of passing the 
stick through the side to its place, and renders it impossible fer the stick to be drawn 
out by the knife, giving sixteen cutting faces on the stick 


LNA 
tren, 


Fourth.—The lever is hung in the most convenient position, midway between 
the floor and the top of machine, making it unnecessary in making the cut to get down 


near the floor. 





(HAA 


= JOHN M. JONES & CO., Patmyra, N.Y. 
These Machines may be ordered of any Dealer in Printers’ Machinery, or from the Factory. 
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